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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
Part THE First. 


I 


THE MEET OF THE HOUNDS. 


Ir was a bright day in autumn: the scene one of those fair ones rarely 
to be witnessed but in England. The sun, warm and glowing, almost 
befitting a summer’s day, shone on the stubble of the corn-fields, whence 
the golden grain had recently been gathered, gilded the tops of the trees— 
so soon to pass into the “sear and yellow leaf”—illumined the blue hills 
in the distance, and brought out the nearer features of the landscape in 
all their light and shade. A fine landscape, as you gazed at it from this 
high ground, where you may suppose yourself to be standing : comprising 
hill and dale, water and green pastures, woods and open plains. Amidst 
them rose the marks of busy life mansions, cottages, hamlets, railways ; 
and churches, whose steepies ascended high—pointing the way to a better 
Land. 

The town of Prior’s Ash, lying in a valley, was alive that gay morn- 
ing with excitement. It was the day appointed for the first meet of the 
hounds—the P. A. hounds, of some importance in the county—and 
people from far and near were flocking to see them throw off. Old and 
young, gentle aud simple, lords of the soil and tradesmen, all were wend- 
ing their way to the place of meeting. The master, Colonel Max, was 
wont on this, the inaugurating morning of the season, to assemble at his 
house for breakfast as many as his large dining-room could by any species 
of crowding contain ; and a fine sight it was, and drew forth its numerous 
spectators, to watch them come afterwards, in procession, to the meet, 
As many carriages-and-four, with their fair occupants, would come to that 
first meet, as you could have seen in the old days on a county race- 
course. It was an old-fashioned local custom, this show; Colonel Max 
was pleased to keep it up ; and he lacked not supporters, The opening, 
this year, was unusually early. 

The gay crowd was arriving, thick and threefold; some from the 
breakfast, some from their homes. ‘The rendezvous was a wide, open 
common ; no space lacking. The restrained hounds snarled away at a 
short distance, and their attendants, attired for the hunt, clashed their 
whips among them. 
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Riding a noble horse, and advancing from the opposite direction to that 
of Colonel Max and his guests, came a tall, stately man, getting in years. 
His features were regular as though they had been chiselled from marble ; 
his fine blue eyes could sparkle yet ; and his snow-white hair, wavy as of 
yore, was.worn rather long behind, giving to him somewhat the appear- 
ance of a patriarch. But, the healthy bloom, which had onee been 
characteristic of his face, had left it now: the paleness of ill health sat 
there, and he bent his body continually, as if too weak to bear up on his 
horse. His approach was discerned ; and many started forward, as with 
one impulse, to.greet.him. None stood higher in the estimation of his 
fellow-men than did Sir George Godolphin; no other name was more 

in the county. 

** This is indeed, Sir George! To see you out again!” 

“T thought I might venture,” said Sir George, essaying to meet a 
dozen hands at once. “It has been a long confinement ; a tedious ill- 
ness. Six months, and never out of the house ; and, for the last fortnight 
out but in a garden-chair. My lady-wanted to box me up in the carriage 
this morning ; if I must come, she said. But 1 would not have it: had 
I been unable to sit my horse, I would have remained at home.” 

“You feel weak still?” remarked one, after most of the greeters had 
had their-say, and were moving away. 

“Ay. Strength, for me, has finally departed, I fear.” 

“ But you must not think that, Sir George. Now that you are so far 
recovered as to go out, you will improve daily.” 

“ And get well all one way, Godolphin,” joined in the hearty voice of 
Colonel Max. “‘Never lose heart, man.” 

Sir George turned his eyes upon Colonel Max with a cheerful glance. 
“ Who told you I was losing heart ?” 

- Yoursell When a man begins to talk of his strength having finally 
departed, what's that, but a proof of his losing heart? Low spirits never 
cured anybody yet: but they have killed thousands.”’ 

“T shall be sixty-six years old to-morrow, colonel: and if, at that age, 
I can ‘lose heart’ at the prospect of the great change, my life has served 
me to little purpose. The young may faint at the near approach of 
death ; the old should not.”’ 

“ Sixty-six, old!” ejaculated Colonel Max. “I have never kept count 
of my own age) but I know I am that, if I am a day; and J am young 
yet. I may live these thirty years to come: and shall try for it, too.” 

“T hope you will, colonel,” was the warm answer of Sir George 
Godolphin. “ Prior’s Ash could ill spare you.” 

“1 don’t know about that,” laughed the colonel. “But I do know 
that I could ill spare life. I wish you could take the run with us this 
morning !” 

“IT wish I could. But that you might accuse me again of—what was 
it ?—losing heart, I would say that my last run with the hounds has been 
taken. It has cost me an effort to come so far as this, walking my horse 
” a snail’s pace. Do you see Lady Godolphin? She ought to be 

ere.” 

Colonel Max, who was a short man, raised himself in his stirrups, and 
gazed from point to point of the gradually increasing crowd. “In her 
carriage, 1 suppose ?” 
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“In her carriage, of course,” answered Sir George. “She is no 
Amazon.” But he did not avow his reason for inquiring after his wife's 
carriage—that he felt a giddiness stealing over him, and deemed -he 
might be glad of its support. Neither did he explain that he was unable 
to look round for it himself just then, under fear of falling from his 
horse. 

“I don’t think she hes eome yet,” said Colonel Max. “I do not see 
the livery. As to the ladies, they all look so like one another now, ‘with 
their Silene and feathers, that I’ll be shot if I should know my:own 
wife—if I had one—at a dozen paces’ distance. Here is some one else, 
however.” 

Riding up quietly, and reining im at the side of Sir George, was a 
gentleman of middle height, with dark hair, dark grey eyes, and a quiet, 
pale countenance. In age he mav have wanted some three or four years 
of forty, and a casual observer might have pronounced him “ insignifi- 
cant,” and never have cast on him a second glance. But there was.a 
certain attraction in his face, for all that; and his voice sounded wonder- 
fully sweet and kind as he grasped the hand of Sir George. 

** My dear father! I am so glad to see you here !’’ 

“And surprised too, I conclude, Thomas,” returned Sir George, 
smiling on his son. ‘Come close to me, will you, and let me rest my 
arm upon your shoulder for a minute. I feel somewhat giddy.” 

“Should you have ventured out on horseback ?” inquired Thomas 
Godolphin, as he hastened to place himself in proximity with his father. 

“ The air will do me good; and the exertion also, It is nothing to 
feel a little weak after a confinement such as mine has been, You don’t 
follow the hounds to-day, I see, Thomas,” continued Sir George, noting 
his son’s plain costume. 

A smile crossed Thomas Godolphin’s lips. ‘ No, sir. Irarely do follow 
them. I leave amusement for George.” 

“Ts he here, that graceless George ?” demanded the knight, searchi 
into the crowd with fond and admiring eyes. But the admiring eyes di 
not see the object they thought to rest on. 

“‘ He is sure to be here, sir. I have not seen him.” 

“ And your sisters? Are they here?” 

“No. They did not care to come.” 

“Speak for Janet and Cecil, if you please, Thomas,” interrupted a 
young lady’s voice at this juncture. The knight looked down; his son 
looked down: there stood the second daughter of the family, Bess 
Godolphin. She was a dark, quick, active little woman of thirty, wi 
an ever ready tongue, and deep grey eyes. 

“‘ Bessy!” uttered Sir George, in astonishment. ‘“ Have you come here 
on foot ?” 

“Yes, papa. Thomas asked us whether we wished to see the meet ; 
and Janet—who must be master and mistress always, you know— 
answered that we did not. Cecil dutifully agreed with her. I did care 
to see it; so I came alone.” 

“ But, Bessy, why did you not say so?” remonstrated Mr. Godolphin, 
“ You should have ordered the carriage ; you should not have come on 
foot. What-will people think ?” 

“ Think !” she echoed, holding up her pleasant face to her brother, in 
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its saucy independence. “They can think anything they please: I am 
Bess olphin, I wonder how mw | scores have come on foot “4 

“None, Bessy, in your degree, who have carriages to sit in, or horses 
to ride,” said Sir ees 

“Papa, I like to use my legs better than to have them cramped under 
a habit or in a carriage; and you know I never could bow to fashion and 
form,” she laughed. ‘‘ Dear papa, I am delighted to see you! I was so 
thankful when I heard you were here! Janet will be fit to eat her own 
head now, for not coming.”’ 

“ Who told you I was here, Bessy ?” 

“Old Jekyl. He was leaning on his palings as I came by, and called 
out the information to me almost before I could hear. ‘ The master’s gone 
to it, Miss Bessy! he is out once again! But he had not got on his 
scarlet,” the old fellow added ; and his face lost its gladness. Papa, the 
whole world is delighted that you should have recovered, and be once more 
amongst them.” 

“Not quite recovered yet, Bessy. Getting better, though; getting 
better. Thank you, Thomas; the faintness has passed.” 

“Js not Lady Godolphin here, papa ?”’ 

“She must be here by this time. I wish I could see her carriage : you 
must get into it.” 

“I did not come for that, papa,” returned quick Bessy, with a touch of 
her warm temper. 

, * My dear, I wish you to join her. I do not like to see you here on 
oot.” 

“T shall set the fashion, papa,” laughed Bessy, again. ‘“ At the great 
meet next year, you will see half the stylish pretenders of the county 
toiling here on their two feet. I say I am Bessy Godolphin.” 

The knight ranged his eyes over the motley group, but he could not 
discern his wife. Sturdy, bluff old fox-hunters were there in plenty, and 
well got-up young gentlemen, all on horseback, their white cords and 
their scarlet coats gleaming in the sun. Ladies were mostly in carriages ; 
a few were mounted, who would ride quietly home again when the hounds 
had thrown off; a very few—they might be counted by units—would 
follow the field. Prior's Ash and its neighbourhood was supplied in a very 
limited degree with what they were pleased to call masculine women : for, 
the term “ fast’’ had not then come in. Many a pretty woman, many a 
pretty girl was present, and the sportsmen lingered, and were well pleased 
to linger, in the sunshine of their charms, ere the business, for which they 
had come out, began, and they should throw themselves, heart and energy, 
into it. 

On the outskirts of the crowd, sitting her horse well, was a handsome 
girl of right regal features and black flashing eyes. Above the ordinary 
height of woman, she was finely formed, her waist slender, her shoulders 
beautifully modelled. She woré a peculiar dress, and, from that cause 
alone, many eyes were on her. A well-fitting habit of bright grass-green, 
emmors. on the corsage with buttons of silver-gilt; similar buttons 
were also on the sleeves at the wrist, but they were partially hidden by 
her white gauntlets. A cap, grass-green, rested on the upper part of her 
forehead, a green-and-gold feather on its left side, which glittered as the 
sun’s rays played upon it. It was a style of dress which had not yet been 
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seen at Prior’s Ash, and was regarded with some doubt. But, as'you are 
aware, it is not a dress in itself which is condemned Sr ekteled : it 
depends upon who it is that wears it: and, as the young lady, wearing 
this, was just now the fashion at Prior’s Ash, the feather and habit were 
taken into favour forthwith. She could have worn none more adapted to 
her peculiar style of beauty. 

Bending to his very saddle’s bow, as he talked to her—for, though she 
was tall, he was taller still—was a gentleman of courtly mien. In his fine 
upright figure, his fair complexion and wavy hair, his good features and 
dark blue eyes, might be traced a strong resemblance to Sir George 
Godolphin. But the lips had a more ready smile upon them than Sir 
George’s had ever worn, for his had always been somewhat of the sternest ; 
the blue eyes twinkled with a gayer and more suspicious light, when 
gazing into other eyes, than could ever have been charged upon Sir 
George: but the bright complexion had been Sir George’s once; im- 
parting to his face, as it now did to his son’s, a delicate beauty, almost as 
that of woman. “ Graceless George,” old Sir George was fond of calling 
him ; but it was an appellation given in love, in pride, in admiration. He 
bent to his saddle-bow, and his gay blue eyes flashed with unmistakable 
admiration into those black ones as he talked to the lady: and the black 
ones most certainly flashed the admiration back again. Dangerous eyes, 
were those of Charlotte Pain’s! And not altogether lovable ones, 

“Do you always keep your promises like you kept that one yester- 
day ?” she was asking him. 

“T did not make a promise yesterday—that I remember. Had I 
made one to you, | should have kept it.’’ 

“ Fickle and faithless!’ she cried. ‘“‘ Men’s promises are lasting as 
words traced upon the sea-side sand. When you met me yesterday in 
the carriage with Mrs. Verrall, and she asked you to take compassion 
on two forlorn dames and come in to Ashlydyat in the evening, and 
dissipate our ennui—what was your answer ?” 

“That I would, if it were possible.” 

** Was nothing more explicit implied ?” 

George Godolphin laughed. Perhaps his conscience told him that he 
had implied more, in a certain pressure he remembered giving to that fair 
hand, which was resting now, gauntleted, upon her reins. Gay George 
had meant to dissipate Ashlydyat’s ennui, if nothing more tempting 
offered. But something more tempting did offer: and he had spent the 
evening in the company of one who was more to him than was Char- 
lotte Pain. 

“ An unavoidable engagement arose, Miss Pain. Otherwise you may 
rely upon it I should have been at Ashlydyat.” 

** Unavoidable!” she replied, her eyes gleaming with something very 
like anger into those which smiled on her. “I know what your en- 
gagement was. You were at Lady Godolphin’s Folly.” 

“Right. Commanded to it by my father.” 

* Oh!” 

** Solicited, if not absolutely commanded,” he continued. “And a 
wish from Sir George now bears its weight: we may not have him very 
long with us.” 

A smile of mockery, pretty and fascinating to look upon, played 
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upon her rich red lips. “It is edifying to hear these filial sentiments 
expressed by Mr. George Godolphin! Take you care, -sir, to act up 
to them.” 


“Do you think Ineed the injunction? How shal! I make my peace 
with you ?” 

“ By coming to Ashlydyat some other evening while the present 
moon laste I mean, while it illumines the early part of the evening.” 

She dropped her voice to a low key, and her tone had changed to 
seriousness. ‘George Godolphin looked at her in surprise. 

“« What is the superstition ?” she continued to whisper, “ that attaches 
to Ashlydyat?” 

‘‘ Why do you ask me this?” he hastily said. 

“ Because, yesterday evening, when I was sitting on that seat under- 
neath the ash-trees, watching the road from Lady Godolphin’s Folly— 
well, watching for you, if you like it better: but I can assure you there 
is nothing in the :avowal that need excite your vanity, as I see it is 
doing. When a gentleman makes a promise, I expect him to keep it ; 
and, looking ‘upon your coming as a matter of course, I did watch for 
you ; as I might watch for one of Mrs. Verrall’s servants, had I sent him 
on an errand:and expected his return.” 

“Thank you,” laughed George Godolphin. “ But suffer my vanity 
to rest in abeyance for ‘awhile, will you, and go on with what you were 
saying ?” 

ip 2 you a convert to the superstition ?” she inquired, disregarding 
the request. 

“‘ N—o,” replied George Godolphin. But his voice sounded strangely 
indecisive. ‘“ Pray continue, Charlotte.” 

It was the first time he had ever called her by her christian name: 
and though she saw that it was but done in the unconscious excitement 
of the moment, her cheeks flushed with a deeper crimson. 

“ Did you ever see the shadow ?” she breathed. 

He bowed his head. 

“ What form does it take ?”’ 

George Godolphin did not answer. He appeared lost in thought, as 
he scored his horse’s neek with his hunting-whip. 

“The form of a bier on which rests something covered with a pall, 
that may be supposed to be a coffin; with a mourner at the head and 
at the foot ?” she whispered. 

He bowed his head again: very gravely. 

“Then I saw it last night. I did indeed. I was sitting underneath 
the ash-trees, and I saw'a strange shadow in the moonlight that I had 
never seen before——”’ 

“ Where P” he interrupted. 

**In that wild-looking part of the grounds as you look across from 
the ash-trees. Just in front of the archway, where the ground is bare. 
It was there. Mr. Verrall says he wonders Sir George does not have 
those gorse-bushes cleared away, and the ground converted into civilised 
land, like the rest.” 

“ It has been done, but the bushes grow again.” 

“Well, I was sitting there, and I saw this unusual shadow. It 
arrested:myeyevat once. Where did it come from? I wondered: what 
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’ 
cast it? I never thought of the Ashlydyat superstition; never for’a 
moment. I only thought what a stran ~~ nee the shadow wore. 
I thought of a lying-in-state ; I thought of a state-funeral, where the 
coffin rests on a bier, anda mourner sits at the head and a mourner at 
the foot. Shall I tell you,” she suddenly broke off, “what the scene 
altogether looked like ?”’ 

“ Do so.” 

“ Like a graveyard. ‘They may well call it the Dark Plain! The 
shadow might be taken for a huge tomb, with two images weeping over 
it, and the bushes, around, assumed the form of lesser ones. Some, square; 
some, long; some, high; some, low; but all looking not unlike graves in 
the moonlight.” 

“Moonlight shadows are apt to bear fanciful forms to a vivid imagina- 
tion, Miss Pain,” he lightly said. 

“ Have not others indulged the same fancy before me? I remember 
to have heard so.” 

“ As they have said. They never took the form to my sight,” he ob- 
served, with a half-smile of ridicule. “ When I know bushes ‘to be 
bushes, I cannot, by any stretch of imagination, magnify them into 
graves. You must have had this Ashlydyat nonsense in your head.” 

“T have assured you that I had not. It was only after I had been 
regarding it for some time—and the longer I looked the plainer the 
shadow seemed to grow—that I thought of the Ashlydyat tale. All 
in an instant the truth flashed upon me—that it must be the appa- 
rition———” 

“ The what! Miss Pain ?” 

“ Does the word offend you? It és a foolish one. The shadow, then. 
I remembered that the shadow, so dreaded by the Godolphins, did take 
the form of a bier with mourners weeping at it-——”’ 

“Was said to take it,” he interposed, in a tone of quiet reproof: 
“that would be the better phrase. And, in speaking of the shadow 
being dreaded by the Godolphins, you allude, I presume, to the Go- 
dolphins of the past ages. I know of none in the present who dread it : 
save superstitious Janet.” 

“How touchy you are upon the point!” she laughed. “Do you 
know, George Godolphin, that that very touchiness betrays the fact that 
you, for one, are not exempt from the dread. And,” she added, changing 

er tone again to one of serious sympathy, “did not the dread help to 
kill Mrs. Godolphin?” ; 

“No,” he gravely answered. ‘If you give ear to all the stoties that 
the old wives of the neighbourhood love to indulge in, you will collect a 
valuable stock of fable-lore.’’ 

“Let it pass. If I repeated the fable, it was because I had heard it. 
But, now you will understand why I felt vexed last night when you did 
not come. It-was not for your sweet company I was pining, as your 
vanity has been assuming, but that I wanted you to see the shadow.— 
How that girl is fixing her eyes upon us!” 

George Godolphin turned at the last sentence, whieh was uttered 
abruptly. An open barouche had drawn up, and its occupants, two 
ladies, were both looking towards them. The one was a young girl, 
with a pale, gentle face and dark eyes, as remarkable for their refined 
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sweetness, as Miss Pain’s were for their brilliancy. The other was a 
little lady of middle age, dressed youthfully, and whose naturally fair 
complexion was so excessively soft and clear, as to give a suspicion that 
nature had less hand in it than art. It was Lady Godolphin. She held 
her eye-glass to her eye, and turned it on the crowd. 

- Mars, whatever is that on horseback? It looks green.” 

“It is Charlotte Pain in a grass-green riding-habit.” 

“ A grass-green riding-habit! And her head seems to glitter! Has 
she anything in her cap?”’ 

“Tt appears to be a gold feather.” 

** She must look beautiful! Very handsome, does she not?” 

“For those who admire her style—very,” replied Maria Hastings. 

Which was certainly not the style of Maria Hastings. Quiet, retiring, 

entle, she could only wonder at those who dressed in bright-coloured 
Fabits with gold buttons and feathers, and followed the hounds over 
ditches and gates. Miss Hastings wore a pretty white silk bonnet, and 
grey Cashmere mantle. Nothing could be plainer: but then, she was a 
clergyman’s daughter. 

“It is on these occasions that I regret my deficiency of sight,” said 
Lady Godolphin. ‘ Who is that, in scarlet, talking to her? It is like 
the figure of George Godolphin.” 

“It is he,” said Maria. ‘ He is coming towards us.” 

He was piloting his horse through the throng, returning greetings 
from everybody: a universal favourite was George Godolphin. Char- 
lotte Pain’s fine eyes were following him with somewhat dimmed bril- 
liancy: he was not so entirely hers as she could wish to see him. 

** How are you this morning, Lady Godolphin?” But it was on the 
hand of Maria Hastings that his own lingered: and her cheeks took the 
hue of Charlotte Pain’s, as he bent low to whisper words that were all 
too dear. 

of George, do you know that your father is here ?” said Lady Godol- 
phin. 

George, in his surprise, drew himself upright on his horse. “ My 
father here! Is he indeed ?” 

“Yes; and on horseback. Very unwise of him; but he would not be 
persuaded from it. It was a sudden resolution that he appeared to 
take: 1 suppose the fineness of the morning tempted him. Miss Maria 
Hastings, what nonsense has George been saying to you? Your face is 
as red as his coat.” 

“That is what I was saying to her,” laughed George Godolphin. 
“ Asking her where her cheeks had borrowed their roses from.” 

A are. of the crowd brought Sir George Godolphin within view, 
and the family drew together in a group. Up went Lady Godolphin’s 
glass again. 

“Is that Bessy? My dear, with whom did you come?” 

“ T came by myself, Lady Godolphin. I walked.” 

“Oh dear!” uttered Lady Godolphin. “ You do do the wildest things, 
Bessy! And Sir George allows you to do them !” 

“ Sir George does not,” spoke the knight. “ Sir George had already 
desired her to take her place in the carriage. Open the door, James.” 

Bessy laughed as she stepped into it. She cheerfully obeyed her 
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father ; but anything like ceremony, or, as the world may call it, etiquette, 
she waged war with. 

«I expected to meet your sisters here, Bessy,” said Lady Godolphin. 
« I want you all to dine with me to-day. We must celebrate the first 
going out of your father. You will bear the invitation to them.” 

“ Certainly,” said Bessy. “ We shall be happy to come. I know 
Janet has no engagement.” 

« An early dinner, mind: five o’clock. Sir George cannot wait.” 

“To dine at supper-time,” chimed in unfashionable Bessy. ‘“ George, 
do you hear? Lady Godolphin’s, at five.” 

A movement; a rush; a whirl. The hounds were preparing to throw 
off, and the field was gathering. George Godolphin hastily quitted the 
side of Miss Hastings, though he found time for a stolen whisper. 

“Fare you well, my dearest.” 

And, when she next saw him, after the noise and the confusion had 
cleared away, he was galloping in the wake of the baying pack, side by 
side with Charlotte Pain. 


Il. 


LADY GODOLPHIN’S FOLLY. 


Prior’s Asn was not a large town, though of some importance in 
country estimation. In the days of the monks, when all good people 
were Roman Catholics, or professed to be, it had been but a handful of 
houses, which various necessities had caused to spring up round the 
priory: a flourishing and crowded establishment of religious men then ; 
a place marked but by a few ruins now. In process of time the handful 
of houses had increased to several handfuls, the handfuls to a village, and 
the village to a borough town ; still retaining the name bestowed on it by 
the monks—“ Prior’s Ash.” 

In the heart of the town was situated the banking-house of Godolphin, 
Crosse, and Godolphin. It was an old-established and most respected 
firm, sound and wealthy. The third partner and second Godolphin, 
mentioned in it, was Thomas Godolphin, Sir George Godolphin’s eldest 
son. Until he joined it, it had been Godolphin and Crosse. It was a 
matter of arrangement, understood by Mr. Crosse, that when anything 
happened to Sir George, Thomas would step into his father’s place, as 
the firm’s head, and George, whose name at present did not appear, 
though he had been long in the bank, would represent the last name: so 
that it would still remain Godolphin, Crosse, and Godolphin. Mr. Crosse, 
who, like Sir George, was getting in years, was remarkable for nothing 
but a close attention to business. He was a widower, without children, 
and Prior’s Ash wondered who would be the better for the filling of his 

ers. 

The Godelphins could trace themselves back to the ages of the monks. 
But of no very high ancestry boasted they; no titles, places, or honours ; 
they ranked amongst the landed gentry as owners of Ashlydyat, and that 
was all. It was quite enough for them: to be lords of Ashlydyat was 
an honour they would not have bartered for a kingdom’s dukedom. The 
held by Ashlydyat. It was their pride, their stronghold, their boast: 
had feudal times been in fashion now, they would have dug a moat 
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around it, and fenced :it in with fortifications, and called it their castle. 
Why did na: so love it? It was but a poor place, at best, nothing to 
look ‘at ; in ‘the matter of space inside, was somewhat straitened. 
Oak- condi rooms, dark as mahogany, garnished with cross beams, low 
ceilings and mullioned windows, are not the most consonant to modern 
taste. People thought that the Godolphins loved it from its associations 
and traditions; from the very fact that certain superstitions attached to 
it. Foolish:superstitions, you will be inclined ‘to call them, as contrasted 
with the enlightenment of these matter-of-fact days—I had almost said 
these days of materialism. 

Ashlydyat was not entailed. There'was a clause in the old deeds of 
tenure which prevented it. A wicked Godolphin (by whieh compli- 
mentary cgpdlisiion his descendants distinguished him) had cut off the 
entail, and gambled the estate away ; and though the Godolphins got it back 

in in the course of one or two lives, the entail was not renewed. It was 
now bequeathed from father to son, and was always the residence of the 
reigning Godolphin, Thomas Godolphin knew that it would become his on 
the death of his father, as surely as if he were the heir by entail. The late 
Mr. Godolphin, Sir George’s father, had lived and died in it. Sir George 
succeeded, and then fe lived in it—with his wife and children. But he 
ms not Sir George then: therefore, for a few minutes, while speaking of 
is part of his life, we will call him what he was—Mr. Godolphin. A 
ra a thoughtful woman was Mrs. Godolphin, never too strong in 
ealth. She was Scotch by birth. Of her children, Thomas and Janet 
mostly resembled her; Bessy was like nobody but herself; George and 
Cecil inherited the beauty of their father. There was considerable differ- 
ence in the ages of the children, for they had numbered thirteen. Thomas 
was the eldest, Cecil the youngest; Janet, Bessy, and George were be- 
tween them; and the rest, who had also been between them, had died, 
mostly infants. But, a moment yet, to give a word to the description of 
Ashlydyat, before speaking of the death of Mrs. Godolphin. 

Passing out of Prior’s Ash towards the west, a turning to the left of 
the high road took you to Ashlydyat. Built of grey stone, and lying 
somewhat in a hollow, it wore + a gloomy appearance. And it 
was intensely ugly. A low building of two stories, irregularly built, with 
gables and nooks and ins-and-outs of corners, and a square turret in the 
middle, which was good for nothing but the birds to build on. It wore 
a time-honoured teal though, with all its ugliness, and the moss grew, 
green and picturesque, on its walls. Perhaps on the principle, or, let us 
say, by the subtle instinct of nature, that a mother loves a deformed child 
with a deeper affection than she feels for her other children, who are fair, 
and sound of limb, did the Godolphins feel pride in their inheritance be- 
cause it was ugly. But the grounds around it were beautiful, and the 
landscape, so much of it as could be seen from that unelevated spot, most 
fair to look upon. A full view might be obtained from the rooms in the 
turret, though it was somewhat of a mount to get to them. Dark groves, 
and bright, undulating lawns, shady spots where the water rippled, pleasant 
to bask in on a summer’s day, sunny parterres of gay flowers, scenting the 
air ; charming, indeed, were the environs of Ashlydyat. All, save one 
spot: and that had charms also for some minds—sombre ones. 


In one part of the grounds there grew a vast quantity of ash-trees— 
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and it was though not: known, that these trees may origi 
have s the name, Ashlydyat : as they most certainly al tek 
of Prior’s Ash, given to the-village by the monks. As the village had 
swollen into a town, the ash-trees, growing there, were cleared away as 
necessity required ; but the town was surrounded with them still. 

Opposite to the ash-trees on the estate of Ashlydyat there extended a 
waste plain, totally out of keeping with the high cultivation around. It 
looked like a piece of rude common. Bushes of furze, broom, and other 
stunted shrubs grew upon it, none of them rising above the height of a 
two-year old child. The description given by Charlotte Pain to George 
Godolphin was not an inapt one—that the place, with these stunted 
bushes on it, looked, in the moonlight, not unlike a graveyard. At the 
extremity, opposite to the ash-trees, there arose a high archway, a bridge 
built of grey stone. It appeared to have formed part of an ancient 
fortification, but there was no trace of water having run underneath 
it. Beyond the archway, was a low round building, like an isolated 
windmill without sails. It was built of grey stone also, and was called 
the belfry: though there were as little signs of bells ever having been in 
it, as there was of water beneath the bridge. The archway had been 
kept from decay; the belfry had not, but was open in places to the 
heavens. 

Strange to say, the appellation of this waste piece of land with its 
wild bushes, was the “ Dark Plain.” Why? The plain was not dark: 
it was not shaded: it stood out, open and broad, in the full glare of the 
sunlight. ‘That certain dark tales had been handed down with the 
appellation, is true: and these may have given rise to the name. Imme- 
diately before the archway, for some considerable space, the ground was 
entirely bare. Not a blade of grass, not ashrub grew on it. Or, as the 
story went, would grow. It was on this spot that the appearance, the 
shadow, as mentioned by Charlotte Pain, would be sometimes seen. 
Whence the shadow came, whether it was ghostly or earthly, whether 
those, learned in science and philosophy, could account for it by Nature’s 
laws, whether it was cast by any gaseous vapour arising in the moonbeams, 
Iam unable to say. If you ask me to explain it, I cannot: if you ask, 
why then do 1 write about it, I can only answer, because I have seen 
it. I have seen it with my own unprejudiced eyes: I have sat and 
watched it, in its strange stillness; I have looked about and around it, 
low down, up high, for some substance, ever so infinitesimal, that might 
cast its shade and enable me to account for it: and I’ have looked in 
vain. Had the moon been behind the archway, instead of behind me, 
that might have furnished a loophole of explanation: a very poor and 
ineficient loophole; a curious one also; for how can an archway in the 
substance be a bier and two mourners in its shadow ? but, still, better 
than none. 

No; there was nothing whatever, so far as human eyes—and I can 
tell you that keen ones and sceptical ones have looked at it—to cast the 
shade, or to account for it. ‘There, as you sat) and watched, stretched 
out the plain in the moonlight, with its low, tomb-like bushes, its clear 
space of bare land, with the archway rising behind. But, on the spot 
of bare land, before the archway, would rise the shadow ; not looking as 
if it were a shadow cast upon the ground, but a palpable fact: as: if a 
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bier, with its two bending mourners actually stood there in the substance. 


I say that I cannot explain it, or attempt to explain it; but I do say 
that there it was to be seen. Not often: sometimes not for years to- 
gether. It was called the Shadow of Ashlydyat: and superstition told 
that its appearance foreshadowed the approach of calamity, whether of 
death or other evil, to the Godolphins. The greater the evil that was 
coming upon them, the plainer and more distinct would be the appearance 
of the shadow—the longer the space of time that it would -be observed. 
Rumour went, that once, on the approach of some terrible misfortune, it 
had been seen for months and months previously, whenever the moon 
was sufficiently bright. The Godolphins did not care to have the subject 
mentioned to them: in their sceptical atheism, they (some of them, at 
least) treated it with ridicule, or sm with silence. But,-like disbelievers 
of a different sort, the atheism was more in profession than in heart. 
The Godolphins, in their inmost soul, could cower at the appearance of 
that shadowed bier; as those others have been known to cower, in their 
loud anguish, at the approach of the shadow of death. 

This was not all the superstition attaching to Ashlydyat: but you will 
probably deem this quite enough for the present. And we have to return 
to Mrs. Godolphin. 

Five years before the present time, when pretty Cecil was in her fifteenth 

ear, and most needed the guidance of a mother, Mrs. Godolphin died. 
Her illness had been of a lingering nature ; little of hope in it, from the 
first. It was towards the latter period of her illness that what had been 
regarded by four-fifths of Prior’s Ash as an absurd child’s tale, a super- 
stition unworthy the notice of the present-day men and women, grew to 
be talked of in whispers, as something “strange.” For three months 
antecedent to the death of Mrs. Godolphin, the Shadow of Ashlydyat was 
to be seen every light night, and all Prior’s Ash flocked up to look at it. 
That they went, is of no consequence: they had their walk and their 
gaze for their pains: but that Mrs. Godolphin should have been told of it, 
was. She was in the grounds alone one balmy moonlight night, later than 
she ought to have been, and she discerned people walking in them, making 
for the ash-trees. 

“‘ What can those people be doing here?”’ she exclaimed to one of her 
servants, who was returning to Ashlydyat from executing an errand in 
the town. 

“It is to see the shadow, ma’am,” whispered the girl, in answer, with 
more of straightforward truth than prudence. 

Mrs. Godolphin paused. “The shadow!” she uttered. “Is the 
shadow to be seen ?”’ 

“ It has been there ever since last moon, ma’am. It never was so plain, 
they say.” 

Mrs. Godolphin waited her opportunity, and, when the intruders had 
dispersed, proceeded to the ash-trees. It is as well to observe that these 
ash-trees, and also the Dark Plain, though very near to the house, were 
not in the more private portion of the grounds. 

Mrs. Godolphin proceeded to the ash-trees. An hour afterwards, her 
absence from the house was discovered, and they went out to search. 
It was her husband who found her. She pointed to the shadow, and 


spoke. 
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“ You will believe that my death is coming on quickly now, George.” 
But Mr. Godolphin turned it off with an attempt at joke, and told her sh 
was old enough to know better. 

Mrs. Godolphin died. Two years subsequently, Mr. Godolphin came 
in contact with a wealthy young widow ; young, as compared with him- 
self: Mrs. Campbell. He met her in Scotland, at the residence of his 
first wife’s friends. She was English born, but her husband had been 
Scotch. Mr. Godolphin married her, and brought her to Ashlydyat. The 
step did not give pleasure to his children. When sons and daughters are 
of the age that the Godolphins were, a new wife, brought home to rule, 
rarely does give pleasure to the first family. Things did not go on very 
comfortably : there were faults on each side ; on that of Mrs. Godolphin, 
and on that of her step-daughters. After a while, a change was made, 
Thomas Godolphin and his sisters went to reside in the house attached to 
the bank, a handsome modern residence, hitherto occupied by Mr. Crosse. 
“ You had better come here,” that gentleman had said to them: he was 
no stranger to the unpleasantness at Ashlydyat. “I will take up my 
abode in the country,” he continued. ‘I would prefer to do so. 1 am 
getting to feel older than I did twenty years ago, and country air may 
renovate me.” The arrangement was carried out. Thomas Godolphin 
and his three sisters entered upon their residence in Prior’s Ash: Janet 
acting as mistress of the house, and as chaperone to her sisters. She 
was then past thirty: a sad, thoughtful woman, who lived much in the 
inward life. 

Just about the time of this change, certain doings of local and public 
importance were enacted in the neighbourhood, in which Mr. Godolphin 
took a prominent share. There ensued a proposal to knight him. He 
started from it with aversion. His family started also: they and he alike 
despised these mushroom honours. Not so Mrs. Godolphin. From the 
moment that the first word of the plan was breathed to her, she deter- 
mined that it should be carried out; for the appellation, my lady, was as 
very incense in her ears. In vain Mr. Godolphin strove to argue with her: 
her influence was in the ascendant, and he lay under the spell. At length 
he yielded; and, though hot war waged iu his heart, he bent his haughty 
knee at the court of St. James’s, and rose up Sir George. 

“ After a storm comes acalm.” A proverb pleasant to remember in 
some of the sharp storms of life. Mrs. Godolphin had carried her point, 
in being too many for her step-daughters ; she had triumphed over oppo- 
sition and become my lady; and now she settled down in calmness at 
Ashlydyat. But she grew dissatisfied. She was a woman who had no 
resources within herself, who lived but in excitement, and Ashlydyat’s 
quietness overwhelmed her with ennui. She did not join in the ed of 
the Godolphins for Ashlydyat. Mr. Godolphin, ere he had brought her 
home to it, a bride, had spoken so warmly of the place, in his attachment 
to it, that she had believed she was about to step into some modern para- 
dise: instead of which, she found, as she expressed it, a “ cranky old house, 
full of nothing but passages.” The dislike she formed for it, in that 
early moment, never was overcome. 

She would beguile her husband to her own pretty place in Berwick- 
shire; and, just at first, he was willing to be beguiled: but after he 
became Sir George (not that the title had anything to do with it) public 
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local business ‘upon him, and he found it inconvenient to quit 

Ashlydyat. Ue enpliteed this to Lady Godolphin: and said their so- 

journ in Scotland must be confined to an autumn visit. So she perforce 
sagan “Sapte S at, idle and listless. 

e warn our chi that idleness. is the root of all evil.;, that it will 
infallibly lead. into mischief any who indulge in it. It so led Lady 
Godolphin.. One day, as she was looking from her drawing-room 
windows, wishing all sorts of things—that she lived in her pleasant home 
in Berwickshire ; that. she could live amidst the gaieties of London ; that 
Ashlydyat was not such a horrid old place ; that it was more modern and 
less a ; that its reception-rooms were of lofty height, and garnished 
with gilding and glitter, instead of being low, gloomy, and grim ; that it 
was situated on an eminence, instead of a flat, so that a better view of the 
lovely scenery around might.be obtained. On that gentle rise, opposite, 
for instance—what would be more enchanting than to enjoy a constant 
view from that? If Ashlydyat could be transported there, like they 

out wooden houses to set up abroad ; or, if only that one room, she 
then stood in, could, with its windows—— 

Lady Godolphin’s thoughts arrested themselves here. An idea had 
flashed over her. Why should she not build a pretty summer-house on 
that hill; a pavilion? The Countess of Cavemore, in this very county, 
had done such a thing: had built a pavilion on a hill within view of the 
windows.of Cayemore House, and had called it “ Lady Cavemore’s Folly.” 
But the previous week she, Lady Godolphin, in driving by it, had 
thought what a pretty place it looked; what acharming prospect must 
be obtained from it. Why should she not do the same ? 

The idea grew into shape and form. It would not leave her again. 
She had plenty of money of her own, and she would work out her “ Folly” 
to the very top of its bent. 

To the top of its bent, indeed! None can tell what a thing will grow 
into when it is first begun. Lady Godolphin made known her project 
to Sir George, who, though he saw no particular need for the work, did 
not object to it: if Lady Godolphin chose to spend money in that way, 
she might. So it was put in hand. Architects, builders, decorators were 
called together; and the Folly was planned out and begun. Lady 
Godolphin had done with ennui now: she found employment for her 
days, in watching over the progress of the pavilion. 

It is said that the consummation of our schemes generally brings its 
share of disappointment. It did so in this instance to Lady Godolphin. 
The Folly turned out to be a really pretty place; the views from its 
windows magnificent ; and Lady Godolphin was as enchanted as a child 
is with a new toy. The disappointment arose from the fact that she could 
not make the Folly her home. After spending a morning in it, or an 
evening, she must quit it to return to that grey Ashlydyat—the only eye- 
sore to be seen, when looking from the Folly’s windows. If a day turned 
out wet, she could not walk to the Folly ; if she was expecting visitors, 
she must stay at home to receive them; if Sir George felt ill—and his 
health was then beginning to suffer—she could not quit him for her 
darling Folly. It was darling because it was new; in six months’ time, 
Lady Godolphin would have grown tired of it ; have rarely entered it : 
but, in her present. mood, it was all-in-all. 
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Slowly she formed the resolution to enlarge the Folly—slowly for her, 
for she deliberated upon it two whole days. She would add “a reception- 
room or two,” “a bedroom or two,” “a kitchen,” so that she might be 
enabled, when she chose, to take up her abode in it for a week. And 
these additions were begun. 

But they did not end; did not end as she had intended them. As the 
Folly grew, so grew the ideas of Lady Godolphin: there must be a suite 
of reception-rooms, there must be several bedrooms, there must be do- 
mestic offices in proportion. Sir George told her that she would spend a 
fortune : my lady answered that, at any rate, she should have something 
to show for the outlay. 

At length it was completed: and Lady Godolphin’s Folly—for it re- 
tained its appellation—stood out to the view of Prior’s Ash, which it 
overlooked ; to the view of Ashlydyat ; to the view of the country gene- 
rally, as a fair, moderate-sized, attractive residence, built in the villa 
style, its white walls dazzling the eye when the sun shone upon them. 

“We will reside there, and let Ashlydyat,” said Lady Godolphin to 
her husband. 

** Reside at the Folly! Leave Ashlydyat!” he repeated, in eonsterna- 
tion. ‘ It could not be.” 

“ Tt will be,” she answered, with a half self-willed, half-caressing laugh. 
“ Why could it not be?” 

Sir George fell into a reverie. He admired the modern conveniences 
of the Folly, greatly admired the lovely scenery, which, look from what 
room of it he would, charmed his eye. But for one thing, he had been 
content to do as she wished, and go to live there. That one thing—what 
was it? Hear the low-breathed, reluctant words he is beginning to say 
to Lady Godolphin. 

*“ There is an old tradition in our family—a superstition, I suppose you 
will call it—that if the Godolphins quit Ashlydyat, their ruin is near.” 

Lady Godolphin stared at him in amazement. Nothing had surprised 
her on her arrival at Ashlydyat, like the stories of marvel which she had 
been obliged to hear. Sir George had cast ridicule to them, if alluded 
to in his presence; therefore, when the above words dropped from him, 
she could only wonder. You might search a town through, and not find 
one less prone to superstition than was Lady Godolphin: in all that per- 
tained to it, she was a very heathen. Sir George hastened to explain 
away his words. 

“ The tradition is nothing, and I regard it as nothing. That such a 
one has been handed down, is certain, and it may have given rise to the 
reluctance, which the early Godolphins entertained, to quit Ashlydyat. 
But that is not our reason: in*remaining in it we only obey a father's 
behest. You are aware that Ashlydyat is not entailed. It is bequeathed 
by will from father to son: and, to the bequest in each will, so far as I 
have back cognisance of the wills, there has always been appended a 
clause—a request—I should best say an enjoinder—never to quit Ashly- 
dyat. ‘When once you shall have come into Ashlydyat’s possession, 
guard it as your stronghold: resign it neither to your heir nor to a 
stranger: remain in it until death shall take you.’ It was inserted in my 
father’s will, by which Ashlydyat became mine: it is inserted in mine, 
which devises the estate to Thomas.” 
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“Tf I heard so absurd uttered Godolphin, i 4 
ait ahihihiceatien — ee soe vate ~~ say that, if you i. 


Ashiya take ep your abode elicshey, i cuit bode tinge 


“ Ye Not that, not that,” returned Sir “ Ashlydyat is mine 
until my death, and no power can take it from me. But, a reluctance to 
quit Ashlydyat has always clung to the Godolphins: in fact, we have 
looked up to it as a step impossible to be taken.” 

What estate of thraldom to live in !” 

“Pardon me. We love Ashly 7 To remain in it, is pleasant ; to 
quit it, would be pain. - speak of the Godolphins in general; of those 
who have preceded me.” 

“T understand now,” said Lady Godolphin, resentfully. “You hold 
a superstition that if you were to quit Ashlydyat for the Folly, some 
dreadful doom of ruin would overtake you. Suir George, I thought we 
lived in the nineteenth century.”’ 

A flush rose to the face of Sir George Godolphin. To be sus- 
pected of lensing to these superstitions chafed his mind unbearably ; he 

almost rather be accused of dishonour: not to his own — would 
he admit that they might have weight with him. “ dyat is our 
homestead,” he said. “And when a man has a homeste likes to 
live and die in it.” 

“You cannot think Ashlydyat so desirable a residence as the Folly. 
We must remove to the Folly, Sir George ; 1 have set my heart upon it. 
Let Thomas and his sisters come back to Ashlydyat.” 


“ They would not come.” 
“‘Not come! They were inwardly rebellious enough at having to 
quit it.” 


“T am sure that Thomas would not take up his residence here, as 
Ashlydyat’s master, during my lifetime. Another thing: we should 
not be justified in keeping up two expensive establishments outside the 
town, leaving the house at the bank to lie idle. People might lose con- 
fidence, if they saw us launch forth into extravagance. 

“Oh, indeed! What did they think of the expense launched upon 
the Folly P” mockingly smiled my lady. 

* They know it is your money which has built that: not mine.’ 

“If Thomas and the rest came to Ashlydyat, you might let i house 
attached to the bank.” 

“ It would take a great deal more money to keep up Ashlydyat than 
it does the house at the bank. The public might lose confidence in us, 
eo Besides, no one but a potas could be allowed to live at the 


“You seem to find a combating answer to all my propositions,” said 
Lady Godolphin, in her softest and sweetest, and least true tone; “ but I 
warn you, Sir , that I shall win = over to my way of thinking 
before the paper l be dry on the Folly’s walls. If Thomas cannot, or 
will not, live at Ashlydyat, you must let *h” 

In every tittle did a Lads Godolphin carry out her words. Almost 
before he, Folly’s embellishments were matured to receive them, Sir 

was won over to live at it: and Ashlydyat advertised to be let. 
Thomas Godolphin would not have become its master, in his father’s life- 
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time, had Sir George filled its rooms with gold to bribe him. His mother 
had contrived to imbue him with some of the Ashlydyat superstition—to 
which she had lived a slave —and Thomas, though he did not bow down 
to it, would not brave it. If ruin was to come—as some religiously be- 
lieved—when a reigning Godolphin voluntarily abandoned Ashlydyat, 
Thomas, at least, would not help it on b taking part in the step. So 
Ashlydyat, to the intense astonishment of Priot’s Ash, was put up in the 
market for hire. 

It was taken by a Mr. Verrall: a gentleman from London. Prior’s 
Ash knew nothing of him, except that } he was fond of field sports, and 
appeared to be a man : but, the fact of his establishing himself 
at Ashlydyat, stamped him, im their estimation, as one worthy to be 
courted. His wife was a pretty, fascinating woman ; her sister, Miss 
Pain, was beautiful: their entertainments were good, their style was 
dashing, and they grew into high fashion in the mighhesbhod 

But, from the very first day that the step was mooted of Sir George 
Godolphin’s taking up his residence at the Folly, until that of his removal 
thither, the shadow had howered over the Dark Plain at Ashlydyat. 


III. 
THE DARK PLAIN IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Tue beams of the setting sun streamed into the dining-room at Lady 
Godolphin’s Folly. A room of fine proportions; not dull and heavy, as 
it is much the custom for dining-rooms to be, but light and graceful as 
could be wished. 

Sir George , with his fine old beauty, sat at one end of the 
table ; Lady Godol i onbking alo her posal was 

opposite to him. She wore a white dress, its make remarkably young, 

and her hair fell in ringlets, young also. On her right hand Thomas 
Godolphin, courteous and calm as he ever was; on her left vo was 
Bessy, whom you have already seen. On the right of Sw George sat 
Maria Hastings, singularly ileetion in her quiet loveliness, in her white 
spotted muslin dress with its white ribbons. On his left, sat his eldest 
daughter, Janet. Quiet in manner, plain in features, as was Thomas, 
her eyes were yet wonderful to behold. Not altogether for their beauty, 
but for the power they appeared to contain of seeing all things. Large, 
reflective, strangely-deep eyes, grey, with a circlet of darker grey round 
them. When they were cast upon you, it was not at you they looked, 
but at what was within you—at your mind, your thoughts ; at least, such 
was the impression they sae oa She and Bessy were dressed alike, in 
grey watered silk. Cecil sat between Janet “= Thomas, a charming 
od, with blue ribbons in her hair. George sat between his sister Bessy 
aud Maria Hasti Thomas was attired much as he had been in the 
morning : George ad exchanged his hunting clothes for dinner dress. 

Lady Godolphin was speaking of her visit to Seotland. Sir George’s 
iliness had caused it to be put off, or they would have gone in August : 
it was proposed to proceed thither now. ‘I have written finally to say 
that we shall be there on Tuesday,”’ she observed. 
“ Will papa be able to make tbe j > Journey in one day ?” asked Bessy. 
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“He says he is quite strong now to do so,” replied Lad 
Godolphin. “ But Lcould not think of his running isk, so we shall 
stay a night upon the road. Janet, will you believe T had a battle 


with Mr. ae to-day ?” 

Janet turned Gane eyes on Lady Godolphin. “Had you, 
madam ?” 

“I consider Mr. Hastings the most unreasonable, changeable man I 
ever met with,” complained Lady Godolphin. “ But, clergymen are apt 
to be so. So obstinate, if they take up a thing! When Maria was 
invited to accompany us in August, Mr. Hastings made not a single 
demur ; neither he nor Mrs. Hastings: they got her-—oh, all sorts of new 
things for the visit. New dresses and bonnets; and—a new cloak, was 
it not, Maria?” 

Maria smiled. “ Yes, Lady Godolphin.” . 

“ People who have never been in Scotland acquire the notion that in 
temperature it may be matched with the North Pole, so a warm cloak 
was provided for Maria for an August visit! I called at the rectory to- 
day with Maria, after the hounds had thrown off, to tell them that we 
should depart next week, and Mr. Hastings wanted to withdraw his 
consent to her going. ‘ Too late in the season now,’ he urged; or some 
such plea. I told him she should not get frozen ; that we would be back 
before the cold set in.” 

Maria lifted her sweet face, an earnest look upon it. “ It was not the 
cold papa thought of, Lady Godolphin: he knows I am more hardy than 
to fear that. But, as the winter approaches, there is so much more to 
do, both at home and abroad. Mamma has to be out a great deal: and 
this will be a heavy winter with the poor, after all the sickness.” 

“The sickness has passed,” exclaimed Lady Godolphin, in a tone so 
sharp, so eager, as to give rise to a suspicion that she might fear, or had 
feared, the sickness for herself. 

“ Nearly so,” assented Miss Godolphin. “There have been no fresh 
cases since——” 

“ Janet, if you talk of ‘ fresh cases’ at my table, I shall retire from it,” 
interrupted Lady Godolphin, in agitation. “Is fever a pleasant or fit- 
ting topic of conversation, pray ?” 

Janet Godolphin bowed her head. “I did not forget your fears, 
madam. I supposed, however, that, now that the sickness is subsiding, 
your objection to hearing it spoken of might have subsided also.” 

“And how did the controversy with Mr. Hastings end?” interposed 
Bessy, to turn the topic. ‘ Is Maria to go?” 

“ Of course she is to go,” said Lady Godolphin, with a quiet little 
laugh of power, as she recovered her good humour. “ When I wish a 
thing, I generally carry my point. I would not stir from his room until 
he gave his consent, and he had his sermon on the table, and was no 
doubt wishing me at the antipodes. He thought Maria had alread 

id me a visit long enough for Sir George to have tired of her, he said. 

told him that was not his business: and that whether Sir George or 
ee else was tired of her, I should take her to Scotland. So he 
yielded.” 

Maria Hastings glanced timidly at Sir Geoage. He saw the look. 
“Not tired of you yet, are we, Miss Hastings?” he said, with, Maria 
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fancied, more gallantry than warmth. But fancy, with Maria, some- 
times went a = way. 

“Tt would have been a disappointment to Maria,” pursued Lady Go- 
dolphin. “ Would it not, my dear ?” 

 Yes,”’ she answered, her face flushing. 

“ And so very dull for Charlotte Pain. I expressly told her, when I 
invited her, that Maria Hastings would be of the wd 

“Charlotte Pain!” uttered Bessy Godolphin, in her quick fashion, 
“is she going with you? What in the world is that for?” 

“T invited her, I say,” said Lady Godolphin, with a hard look on her 
bloom-tinted face: a look that it always wore when her wishes were 
questioned, her actions reflected on. None brooked interference less 
than Lady Godolphin. 

Sir George bent his head slightly towards his wife. ‘“ My dear, I 
consider that Charlotte Pain invited herself. She fished pretty strongly 
for the invitation, and you fell into the snare.” 

“Snare! It is an honour and a pleasure that she should come with 
us. What do you mean, Sir George ?” 

“ An honour, if you like to call it such; I am sure it will be a 
pleasure,” replied Sir George. ‘A most attractive young woman is 
Charlotte Pain: though she did angle for the invitation. George, 
take care how you play your cards.” 

“ What cards, sir?” 

“‘ Look at that graceless George! at his eye of conscious vanity !’”’ ex- 
claimed Sir George to the table generally. ‘“ He knows who it is that 
makes the attraction here to Charlotte Pain. Wear her if you can win 
her, my boy.” 

“‘ Would Charlotte Pain be one worthy to be won by George Godol- 
phin ?” quietly spoke Janet. 

‘Rumour says she has thirty thousand charms,” nodded Sir George. 

‘“‘T never would marry for money, if I were George,” cried Cecil, in- 
dignantly. “And, papa, I do not see so much beauty in Charlotte 
Pain. I do not like her style.” 

“Cecil, did your ever know one pretty girl like the ‘style’ of an- 
other?” asked George. 

“Nonsense! But, George, you are never going to fall in love with 
Charlotte Pain! Are you?” 

‘ As if I should tell tales out of school !” laughed Mr. George. 

“‘ Did she ride well to-day, George?” inquired his father. 

“ She always rides well, sir,” replied George. 

“T wish I had invited her to dinner !” said Lady Godolphin. 

“TI wish you had,” assented Sir George. 

Nothing more was said upon the subject ; the conversation fell into 
other channels. But, when the ladies had withdrawn, and Sir George 
was alone with his sons, he renewed it. 

“ Mind, George, I was not in jest, when speaking of Charlotte Pain. 
It is getting time that you married.” 

“ Need a man think of marriage on this side of thirty, sir?” 

“Some men need not think of it on this side forty or on this side fifty, 
unless they choose: your brother Thomas is one,” returned Sir George, 
“‘ But they are those who know how to sow their wild oats without it.” 
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“TI shall sow mine all in good time,” said George, with a gay, half- 
conscious laugh. 

“I wish you would fix the time and keep it, then,” was the marked 
rejoinder. “It might be better for vt owe 


“ Fix the time for my marriage, mean, sir P” 
“You know what I mean. But,  pateroen you do intend to marry 
some time, George ?” 


“I dare say I shall. It is a thing that comes to most of us as a matter 
of course ; the measles or vaccination,” spoke irreverent George. 
“You mentioned Charlotte Pain, sir: I presume you have no urgent 
wish that my choice should fall wpon her ? 

“Tf I had, would ly with it ?” 

George raised his blue eyes to his father. “ I have never thought of 
‘Charlotte Pain asa wife.” 

“She is a fine girl, a wonderfully fine girl; and if, as is rumoured, 
she has a large fortune, you might go farther and fare worse,” remarked 
Sir George. “If you don’t like Charlotte Pain, find out somebody 
else that you would like. Only, take care that there’s money.” 

“ Money i is desirable in itself. But it does not imvariably bring hap- 
piness, sir.” 

“T never heard that it brought unhappiness, Master George. I can- 
not have you both marry portionless women. Thomas has chosen one 
who has nothing: it will not do for you to follow his example. The 
world is before you: choose wisely.” 

“If we choose portionless women, we are not portionless ourselves.” 

“ We have a'credit to keep up before the public, George. It stands 
high; it deserves to stand high; I hope it always will. But I do con- 
sider it necessary that one of youshould marry a fortune; I should have 
been glad that both had done it. Take the hint, George : and never 
expect my consent to your making an undesirable match, for it would 
not be 

ws Be ts if my inclination fixed itself upon one who has no money, what 
then, sir ?”” asked bold George, carelessly. 

Sir George pushed from before him a dish of filberts, so hastily as to 
scatter them on the table. It proved to his sons, who knew him well, 
that the question had annoyed him. 

‘Your inclinations are as yet free, George: I say the world is before 
you, and you may choose wisely. If you do not; if, after this warning, 
you suffer your choice to rest where it is undesirable that it should rest, 
you will do it in deliberate defiance. In that case I should disinherit 
you: partially, if not wholly.” 

Something appeared to be on the tip of George’s tongue, pe he 
checked it, and there ensued a pause 

“ Thomas is to be allowed to follow his choice,” he presen my 

“] had not warned Thomas with regard to a choice; therefore he has 
been guilty of no disobedience. It is his nem, chosen as he has, that 
reminds me to caution you. Be careful, my boy.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 ‘have ‘no intention of ade. yet, and I suppose you 
will not disinherit me for keeping single,” concluded George, good 
humouredly. He rose to leave the room as he spoke, throwing a merry 
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towards Thomas as he did so, who had taken no part whatever in 


conversation. 

The twilight of the evening had passed, but the moon shone bright 
and clear, rendering the night nearly as light as day. Janet 
stood on the lawn with Miss Hastings, when George stepped out and 

“ Moon-gazing, Janet !”’ 

“ Yes,” she answered. “I am going on to the ash-trees.” 

George paused before he again spoke. “ Why are you going thither ?” 

“ Because,” whispered Janet, glancing uneasily around, “ say the 
shadow is there again.” 

George, himself, had heard that it was: had heard it, as you know, 
from Charlotte Pain. But he chose to make mockery of his sister's 
words. | 

“Some say the moon’s made of green cheese,” quoth he, * Who told 

that nonsense ?” 

“It has been told to me,” mysteriously returned Janet. “ Margery 
saw it last night, for one.” 

“‘ Margery sees double, sometimes. Do not go, Janet.” 

Janet’s only answer was to put the hood of her cloak over her head, 
and walk away. Bessy Godolphin ran up at this juncture. 

“Is Janet going to the ash-trees? She'll turn into a ghost herself 
some time, believing all the rubbish Margery chooses to dream! I shall 
go and tell her so.” 

Bessy followed in the wake of her sister. George turned to Miss 
Hastings. 

“Have you a cloak also, Maria? Draw it round you, then, and let us 

after them.” 

He caught her to him with a fond gesture, and they hastened on. 
Down from the eminence where rose the Folly, to the lower ground 
nearer Ashlydyat. The Dark Plain lay to the right, and as they struck 
into a narrow, overhung walk, its gloom contrasted unpleasantly with 
the late brightness. Maria Hastings drew nearer to her companion with 
an involuntary shiver. 

“ Why did you come this dark way, George ?” 

“It is the most direct. In the dark or in the light you are safe with 
me. Did you notice Sir George’s joke about Charlotte Pain ?” 

The question caused her heart to beat wildly. “ Was it a joke,” she 
breathed. 

“ Of course it was a joke. But he has been giving me a lecture upon 
—upon——” 

“Upon what ?”’ she inquired, helping out his hesitation. 

“Upon the expediency of sowing my wild oats and settling down into 
a respectable man,” laughed George. “I promised him it should be 
done some time. I cannot afford it just yet, Maria,” he added, his tone 
changing to-earnestness. “ But I did not tell him that.” 

Meanwhile, Janet Godolphin had gained the ash-trees. She quietly 
glided before them underneath their shade to reach the bench. It was 
placed quite back, quite amidst them, in what might almost be called an 
aleove formed the trees. Janet paused ere turning in, her sight 
thrown over the Dark Plain. 
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“ Heavens and earth, how you startled me! Is it you, Miss Godol- 
hin ?” 
: The exclamation came from Charlotte Pain, who was seated there. 
Miss Godolphin was startled also: and her tone, as she spoke, betrayed 
considerable vexation. 

“ You here, Miss Pain! A solitary spot, is it not, for a young lady 
to be sitting in alone at night ?” 

“‘T was watching for that strange appearance which you, in this neigh- 
bourhood, call the shadow,” she explained. ‘I saw it last evening.” 

“Did you?” freezingly replied Janet Godolphin, who had an uncon- 
querable aversion to the superstitious sign being seen or spoken of by 
strangers. 

*“* Well, pray, and where’s the shadow?” interrupted Bessy Godolphin, 
coming up. “J see nothing, and my eyes are as good as yours, Janet : 
better, I hope, than Margery’s.” 

“I do not see it to-night,” said Charlotte Pain. “ Here are more 
footsteps! Who else is coming ?” 

** Did you ever know the shadow come when it was watched for?” 
cried Janet to Bessy, in a half-sad, half-resentful tone, as her brother and 
Maria Hastings approached. ‘ Watch for it, and it does not come. It 
never yet struck upon the sight of any one, but it struck unex- 
pectedly.” 

“As it did upon me last night,” said Charlotte Pain. “It was a 
strange-looking shadow: but, as to its being supernatural, the very sup- 
position of it is ridiculous. I beg your pardon if I offend your prejudices, 
Miss Godolphin.” 

“ Child! why did you come?” cried Janet Godolphin to Maria. 

“7 had no iden you did not wish me to come.” 

“Wish! It is not that. But you are little more than a child, and 
might be spared these sights.” 

There appeared to be no particular sight to spare anybody. They 
stood in a group, gazing eagerly. The Dark Plain was stretched out 
kefore them, the bare patch of clear ground, the archway behind; all 
bright in the moonlight. No shadow or shade was to be seen. Char- 
lotte Pain moved to the side of George Godolphin. 

“You told me I was fanciful this morning, when I said the Dark 
Plain put me in mind of a graveyard,” she said to him in a half-whisper. 
“See it now! Those low-scattered bushes look precisely like grave- 
mounds.” 

** But we know them to be bushes,” returned George. 

“That is not the argument. I say they dook like it. If you brought 
a stranger here first by moonlight, and asked him what the Plain was, 
he would say a graveyard.” 

‘‘ Thus it has ever been !’? murmured Janet Godolphin to herself. “ At 
the first coming of the shadow it will be here capriciously ; visible one 
night, invisible the next: betokening that the evil is not here yet, that 
it is only hovering! You are sure you saw it, Miss Pain 7” 

“Tam quite sure that I saw a shadow, bearing a strange and distinct 
form, there, in front of the archway. But I am equally sure it is to be 
accounted for by natural causes. But that my eyes tell me there is no 


building, or sign of building above the Dark Plain, I should say it was 
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cast from thence. Some fairies, possibly, may be holding up a sheet 
there,” she carelessly added, “ playing at magic lantern in the moon- 
light.” 

e. Standing in the air,” sarcastically returned Miss Godolphin. “ Ar- 
chimedes offered to move the world with his lever, if the world would 
only find him a place, apart from itself, to stand on.”’ 

“ Are you convinced, Janet ?” laughed George. 

“ Of what ?” 

He pointed over the Plain. ‘That there is nothing uncanny to be 
seen to-night. Ill send Margery here when I go back.” 

“T am convinced of one thing—that it is getting uncommonly damp,” 
said practical Bessy. ‘I never stood under these ash-trees in an evening 

et, let the atmosphere be ever so cold and clear, but a mae ney might 

felt. I wonder if it is in the nature of ash-trees to exhale damp ? 
Maria, the rector would not thank us for bringing you here.” 

‘Is Miss Hastings so susceptible to cold ?” asked Charlotte Pain. 

*“‘ Not more so than other people are,” was Maria’s answer. 

“Tt is her child-like, delicate appearance, I suppose, that makes us 
fancy it,’ laughed Bessy Godolphin. ‘Come, let us depart. If Lady 
Godolphin could see us here, she would go crazy: she says, you know, 
that damp brings the fever.” 

They made a simultaneous movement. Their road lay to the right ; 
Charlotte Pain’s to the left. ‘I envy you four,” she said, after wishing 
them good night. “ You are a formidable body, numerous enough to do 
battle with any assailants you may meet in your way, fairies, or shadows, 
or fever, or what not. I must encounter them alone.” 

“ Scarcely,” replied George Godolphin, as he drew her arm within his, 
and turned with her in the direction of Ashlydyat. 

Arrived at Lady Godolphin’s Folly, the Miss Godolphins passed in- 
doors; Maria Hastings lingered a moment behind them. She leaned 
against a white pillar of the terrace, looking forth on the lovely night. 
Not altogether was that peaceful scene in accordance with her heart, for, 
in that, warred passionate jealousy. Who was Charlotte Pain, she asked 
een that she should come between them with her beauty; with 

er 

Some one was hastening towards her; crossing the green lawn, spring- 
ing up the steps of the terrace: and the jealous feeling died away into 
ove. 

“Were you waiting for me?” whispered George Godolphin. “ We 
met Verrall, so I resigned Mademoiselle to his charge. Maria, how your 
heart is beating !” 

“TT was startled when you ran up so quickly; I did not think it could 
be you,” was the evasive answer. ‘ Let me go, please.” 

“ My darling, don’t be angry with me: I could not well help myself. 
You know with whom I would rather have been.” 

He spoke in the softest whisper ; he gazed tenderly into her face, so fair 
and geutle in the moonlight ; he clasped her to him with an impassioned 
gesture. And Maria, as she yielded to his tenderness in her pure love, 
and felt his stolen kisses on her lips, forgot the jealous trouble, that was 
being wrought by Charlotte Pain. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Sir NaTHANIEL. 


... And makethem menof note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 


Act III. Se. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, ifthou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II. Sc. 38. 


Andthese to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, a 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, Cc. iil. 


XLIV.—Rrenz1. 


M. Ferrari, the “ideal historian” (self-styled) of Italy and her 
Revolutions, after passing in review some of the great seigneurs, who 
took a leading part in the peninsular politics, midway in the fourteenth 
century, bids us throw a Roman drapery over one of these magnates— 
endow him, for instance, with the vertu maladroite of Boecanegra, the 
impetuous tone of the Duke of Athens, the malice of the Carrari, the 
address of the Pepoli, the “‘imposture acerbe et les fictions sanglantes’’ 
of the Buonconti,—and we shall then, he says, have Cola di Rienzi, who 
at Florence would have been called a tyrant, and who on the Roman 
stage presents himself in the character of a tribune. 

He was of low extraction, the chronicle tells us. ‘ His father was an 
innkeeper, his mother a laundress;* nourished on the milk of eloquence, 
a good grammarian, a better rhetorician, an excellent commentator, oh! 
with what rapidity he read! He loved right well Titus Livius, Seneca, 
Cicero, and Valerius Maximus; it was his delight to recount the great 
doings of Julius Cesar. Daily he studied the marble bas-reliefs scattered 
throughout Rome ; he alone could read the ancient epitaphs, translating 
and interpreting these flowers of marble. Oh! where, was his frequent 
cry, where are those brave Romans? Where is their justice? Can that 
age of theirs ever return?—A handsome man he was, and a notary.” 





* Miss Mitford emphasises these occupations, on the paternal and maternal 
side both, in her once popular and successfully acted tragedy : 


“ Rienzi [to Angelo]. . .. . Would’st shame me 
With my poor parentage!—Sir, I’m the son 
Of him who kept a sordid hostelry 
In the Jews’ quarter; my good mother cleansed 
Linen for honest hire.” 


Mitrorp’s Rienzi, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
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During the distress occasioned by a famine, he becomes the people's tri- 
bune as against the Guelf or Ghibelin nobles, whom he a viol 

in public, and even at their own banquet-tables,* where they receive an 
treat him as a buffoon (crepavano dalle risa). At length he one day 
declares the country in danger, for which purpose he spreads forth a 
symbolic painting to the public gaze. The picture exhibits four grounded 
vessels, Babylon, Troy, Carthage, Jerusalem ; and Faith is there, with 
this legend issuing from her mouth: Should Rome too perish, whither 
should I fly for refuge? Italy and the cardinal virtues are there, makin 
moan and much lamentation; wolves are there, and dogs, and vipers, an 
a host of odd-looking animals which represent the barons, evil counsellors, 
corrupt judges, vulgar brigands, and miscellaneous vermin of Rome,—in 
short, civil war itself, at once chronic and acute. Other allegorical pic- 
tures establish a theatrical communication, assiduously kept up, between 
the crowd and the notary, who, at last, after hearing a matter of thi 
masses, arms himself, puts himself at the head of a hundred soldiers, and, 
drawing the people on with him, occupies the Capitol, and there pro- 
claims a new system of laws: death in every case of homicide, without 
distinction of ranks; asylum to assassins forbidden; a decree to have 
every trial disposed of within a fortnight; all the castles of the barons 
taken from them and given up to the people; ecclesiastics subjected to 
common law; no Roman to be allowed to be any nobleman’s hanger-on, 
or client; and a number of other “ despotic and indispensable” measures, 
which reinstate the city in its supremacy over the country. The high 
roads are made safe for travellers, obnoxious officials are put down or put 
out of the way, the Colonna family are off, and Rienzi reigns as tribune, 
“severe yet clement, by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, liberator of 
the republic.” The pontifical vicar nominates him co-vicar; the barons 
take oaths to him, and attend him everywhere, their heads bare, their 
lips closed. When he appears in public, he gratifies the mob with dar- 
gesse ; the splendour of his fétes dazzles them; his wife is seen encom- 





* We must quote Mary Russell Mitford again. Rienzi loquitur: 


“ Add, that my boasted schoolcraft 
Was gained from such base toil, gained with such pain 
That the nice nurture of the mind was oft 
Stolen at the body’s cost. I have gone dinnerless 
And supperless, the scoff of our poor street 
For tattered vestments and lean hungry looks, 
To pay the pedagogue.—Add what thou wilt 
Of injury. Say that, grown into man, 
I’ve known the pittance of the hospital, 
And, more degrading still, the patronage 
Of the Colonna. Of the tallest trees 
The roots delve deepest. Yes, I’ve trod thy halls, 
Scorned and derided midst their ribald crew, 
A licensed jester, save the cap and bells: 
I have borne this—and I have borne the death, 
The unavenged death, of a dear brother.” 


The reader will remember the prominence given to this last incident in Sir 
Bulwer Lytton’s historical romance, The Last of the Tribunes. Nor does Gibbon 
omit to mention that Rienzi was “ stimulated by the loss of a brother and the im- 
punity of the assassins.”—Gibbon’s Rom. Empire, ch. 1xx. 
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high-born ladies, and by female attendants who fan her with 
ob when i goes to St. Peter's. 

Thus far, however, M. Ferrari goes on to say, this domination on 
Rienzi’s part is but a fantastic dream before the tomb of the ancients, a 
brilliant cloud between the sovereign Church and the republic of the 
barons—a cloud that would soon dislimn and evanish, were not Rienzi to 
devise means of baffling his two adversaries, by a larger system than the 
Roman municipality could afford. Accordingly, he conceives the design 
of reuniting in one alliance all the revolutions of Italy; amid frantic 
niadalote lays claim to all the rights, all the privileges, all the pro- 
vinces, all the supremacy, that tradition, glory, idealism, and national 
vanity attributed to the ancient empire of Cesar over all peoples upon 
earth. A new Gregory VII. under secular guise, in the name of history, 
of antiquity, of poetry, &c., he declares all the revolutions of Italy to be 
Roman, he legitimatises them, absorbs them, pronounces the towns free, 
naturalises their inhabitants, entrusts his banner to their soldiery, and 
summons the soi-disant Emperor of the Romans, Louis of Bavaria, and 
his adversary, Charles IV., to appear disarmed before him. And since 
both Church and Empire declared themselves Roman ; since all juridical 
and religious fictions and fables turned on Rome; since the coronation 
ceremony, that Gordian knot into which were interlaced the symbols of 
the East, derived its power from the tradition of Romulus and Cesar, 
united with that of Peter and Paul; the tribune counted on gaining over 
the Pope by his hyperboles, and imposing on the entire universe the 
lordship of Rome. The seven crowns, the sceptre, the globe surmounted 
by a cross, the imperial mantle, all the insignia with which he decorated 
himself, effected an artificial confusion of the ancient with the modern, 
of tradition with revolution, of “ Marius or Cesar with the tribunitian 
religion of the Franciscans,” to confirm his insurrection with ‘ dazzling 
ceremonies and cosmopolite intentions.”——All these demonstrations, how- 
ever, floating between the sublime and the ridiculous, depended, for 
whatever questionable force they had, on the presumed adhesion of the 
Pope,—on the postulate that the Church would support them by her 
legates, her anathemas, and her transmundane prodigies, all placed at the 
service of the Roman renaissance. Let the Pope refuse his adhesion, 
withdraw his presumed consent, and expose all the falsity and fantasy in 
the mad idea ascribed to him, of desiring to drive out the barbarians from 
the self-styled Roman provinces, and thinking to humiliate the Emperor 
Charles IV., whom he himself opposed to the tyrant-philosopher, Louis 
of Bavaria,—and then the tribune must needs sink to the position of a 
oe poe: covered with ridicule at least as ignominious as his elevation 
iad been splendid ; as if, to adopt Wordsworth’s image, 


the sun 

That rose in splendour, was alive, and moved 
In exultation with a living pomp 

Of clouds—his glory’s natural retinue— 

Should drop all functions by the gods bestowed, 
And, turned into a gewgaw, a machine, 

Set like an Opera phantom.* 








* The Prelude, book xi. 
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Or again, supposing Rienzi desirous of avoiding the ridiculous odium of 
declaring war against the universe with a handful of Romans covered 
with tinsel and rags; supposing him bent on keeping up his cosmopolite 
réle, and intent on imitating the history of Gregory VII., transferred to 
the profane forms of the age; then, compelled to follow the Pope, at 
whatever price, he must needs pass over to the enemy, and betray the 
revolution, and add infamy to shame. These two hypotheses were 
realised, one after the other, in the chequered course of Cola di Rienzi.* 

After the public troubles which agitated Rome, says a philo-Romish 
historian, the party of Italian patriotism began at last to understand that 
“Ttaly’s noblest expression was the Pope: the revolt which essayed to 
awaken from their tomb the tribunes of pagan Rome had a character of 
ludicrous impotency, while the Rome of the apostles preserved that 
impress of magnificence which by her was communicated to Italy at 
large.” + 

Well might principalities and powers be uneasy, however, at the rise 
and progress of the tribune revived. Well might they be perturbed at 
the actual achievements and possible after-fortunes of him and his fol- 
lowing : 

——What if they should heave with thoughts 
That, born in rugged commonwealths of old, 


Have started from the sceptred sleep of years 
To shake our monarchies ?f 


The first steps of every popular champion, as Mr. Merivale observes, are 
bold and decided. At the outset he has a distinct object before him ; he 
knows what his grievances are, if not their true remedies. He may 
delude himself as he proceeds with the fancy that he is reconstructing, 
but there is no deception about the fact that he is pulling down. His 
days and years are marked by the successive demolition of real and sub- 
stantial things, while his new creations are perhaps no more than ideas.§ 
It may, perhaps, be said of Rienzi, in the first flush of innovating or re- 
storative zeal, as Macaulay says of Machiavelli, that, in the energetic 
language of the prophet, he was “ mad for the sight of his eyes which he 
saw,” liberty extinguished, commerce decaying, &c.: “ He pines for the 
strength and glory of ancient Rome, for the fasces of Brutus and the 
sword of Scipio, the gravity of the curule chair, and the pomp of the 
triumphal sacrifice.”|| His feeling would be that of Shakspeare’s antique 
Roman (modern antique, some will call him): 


Brutus had rather be a villager, 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 
Under these hard conditions as this time 
Is like to lay upon us.§] 





* See Ferrari, Hist. des Révolutions d’Italie, t. iii. ch. vii. 

t+ Capefigue, L’Eglise au Moyen Age, t. ii. ch, xix. 

t Talfourd, The Castilian, I. 1. 

See Merivale, Romans under the Empire, vol. ii. ch. xix. 

|| Macaulay’s Essay on Machiavelli—which, by the way, concludes with an as- 
piration for the time “when the foreign yoke [on Italy] shall be broken, when a 
second Procida shall avenge the wrongs of Naples, and a happier Rienzi shall 
restore the good estate of Rome.” 
G Julius Cesar, I. 2. 
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A passage in one of M. Villemain’s later Lectures* tells us that, in Italy 
of the fourteenth century, while the literati sought out old manuscripts, 
and vaunted the genius of the old Romans, and kept repeating the names 
of Cicero and Brutus, something of the same rapture affected the common 
people too. The unlettered multitude, like the lettered few, dreamt of 
recovering the power, and equalling the achievements, of their ancestors. 
This imitative movement, as Villemain calls it, was more particularly 
natural at Rome, where ruins existed with such eloquence as the savants 
would never rival. But it happened to this plagiarism of the heroie, as 
to the plagiarisms of style, perpetrated by writers of that day, who tried 
to imitate Livy or Cicero. The form was copied, the genius was missing’. 
Instead of resuseitating the ancient memories of the tribunate, a new 
ony should have been created, befitting the Italians of latter-day 
me. Ce saint empire romain, a mere parody of the empire of the 
Czsars, was represented at Rome by a “ magistrat sans pouvoir.” Rienzi 
was continually among the people, telling them about Brutus and 
Horatius Cocles, pointing out the ruins to them, inventing history for 
them, when his knowledge of it failed. Some of his most inepiring allu- 
sions were founded on errors of the Latinists. In the Church of St. John 
Lateran an immense tablet of brass was kept, whereon was inscribed a 
decree in which the Senate recognised various privileges of the Emperor 
Vespasian, and among others, the right of extending the pomerium. 
Rienzi interpreted this word as the same with pomarium, an orchard; 
and he thence inferred that the whole of Italy, the garden of Rome, he- 
longed of right to the Eternal City. M. V illemain is at one with every 
sober critic in pitying the “quelque chose de fastueux et de thédtral”+ 
which mingled with, and mannerised, and marred all the best measures of 
the tribune, even in his best days. The late Mr. Justice Talfourd, in his 
vacation rambles through Avignon, records “ the fantastic recollections of 
Rienzi, the theatrical tribune of a scenic Rome, here idly plotting the 
renewal of a pictorial! republie”}—and elsewhere speaks of that “ half- 
hero, half-mountebank” Rienzi.§ Mr. Landor makes Petrarch say, in an 
Imaginary Conversation with Boceaccio, that Cola Rienzi might have 
established good and equitable laws, the enaction of which would have 
been countenanced by the Papacy even, from hatred of the barons, and 
with the hope of eventually perverting and subjugating the people as 
before. But, “the vanity of this tribune, who corresponded with kings 
and emperors, and found them pliable and ductile, was not only the ruin 
of himself and of the government he had founded, but threw down, 
beyond the chance of retrieving it, the Roman name.”|| Sir Bulwer 
Lytton, indeed, carefully distinguishing between the period of Rienzi’s 
power as Tribune, and that of his power as Senator, finds the Tribune 
vain, haughty, fond of display, but cannot descry these faults in the 
Senator. He finds in the Tribune vast ambition, great schemes, enter- 
prising activity—which sober into less gorgeous and more quiet colours 
in the portrait of the Senator. He finds that in neither instance did 
Rienzi fall from his own faults, and that the vulgar moral of ambition, 





e C ours de Littérature F rancaise. 

t Tableau de la Littérature du Moyen Age, XIII™* Lecon. 

t Supplement to Vacation Rambles, p. 66. § Ibid., p. 156. 
|| Landor, Works, vol. i. p. 403. 
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blasted by its own excesses, is not the true moral of the Roman’s life; 
that, both in his abdication as Tribune, and his death as Senator, Rienzi 
fell from the vices of the People. ‘* The Tribune was a victim to igno- 
rant cowardice—the Senator, a victim to ferocious avarice.” The strange 
apathy of the People is traced by Sir Edward to the fact that Rienzi was 
excommunicated—which curse would be the more effective as against one 
who “ owed his rise as much to religious as to civil causes.” For Rienzi, 
we are reminded, aimed evidently to be a religious reformer, and imparted 
a religious character to all his devices, ceremonies, and watchwords, 
“ The monks took part with his enterprise, and joined in the revolution. 
His letters are full of mystical fanaticism. His references to ancient 
heroes of Rome are always mingled with invocations to her Christian 
Saints. The Bible, at that time little read by the public civilians of 
Italy, is constantly in his hands, and his addresses studded with texts. 
His very garments were adorned with sacred and mysterious emblems.” 
Nor has Sir Edward any doubt that the ceremony of Rienzi’s knighthood, 
which Gibbon ridicules as an act of mere vanity, was but another of his 
religious extravagances ; for he peculiarly dedicated his knighthood to the 
service of the San Spirito; and his bathing in the vase of Constantine was 
quite of a piece, not with the vanity of the Tribune, but with the extra- 
vagance of the fanatic.* 

The same elaborate apologist, not to say eulogist, much less panegyyrist, 
of the “last of the Tribunes,” contends that, for a man who rose to so 
great a power, Rienzi’s faults were singularly few—and that as for crimes, 
he committed none. ‘‘ He is almost the only man who ever rose from the 
rank of a citizen to a power equal to that of monarchs without a single 
act of violence or treachery. When in power, he was vain, ostentatious, 
and imprudent—always an enthusiast—often a fanatic; but his very 
faults had greatness of soul, and his very fanaticism at once supported his 
enthusiastic daring, and proved his earnest honesty.” It is evident, the 
dissertator adds, that no heinous charge could be brought against him even 
by his enemies, for all the accusations to which he was subjected, when 
excommunicated, exiled, fallen, were for two offences, which Petrarch 
rightly deemed the proofs of his virtue and his glory : first, for declaring 
Rome to be free ; secondly, for pretending that the Romans had a right 
of choice in the election of the Roman emperor. “ Stern, just, and in- 
flexible as he was when Tribune, his fault was never that of wanton 
cruelty. The accusation against him, made by the gentle Petrarch, 
indeed, was that he was not determined enough—that he did not con- 
summate the revolution by exterminating the patrician tyrants.” What, 
then, on the whole, we are asked, are such offences as an “* unnecessa 
ostentation, a fanatical extravagance, and a certain insolent sternness,” 
—what the splendour of a banquet, or the ceremony of knighthood, or a 
few arrogant words—compared with the vices of almost every prince who 
was his contemporary? “This is the way to judge character: we must 
compare men with men, and not with ideals of what men should be. We 
look to the amazing benefits Rienzi conferred upon his country. We ask 
his means, and see but his own abilities.” In this view of the case he 
might seem to exemplify a stanza in Wordsworth’s Ode to Enterprise : 


-—_—_—— 





* See Appendix and Notes to Sir E. B. Lytton’s “ Rienzi.” 
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If there be movements in the patriot’s soul 
From source still deeper, and of higher worth, 
’Tis thine the quickening impulse to control, 
And in due season send om mandate forth ; 
Thy call a prostrate e can restore, 

Whe Mind 


n but a single resolves to crouch no more.* 


But to return to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s summing up of Rienzi’s ways and 
means, resources and restrictions, lets and hindrances, and decline and 
fall: “His treasury becomes impoverished—his enemies revolt—the 
Church takes advantage of his weakness—he is excommunicated—the 
soldiers refuse to fight, the people refuse to assist, the barons ravage the 
country, the ways are closed, the provisions are cut off from Rome. A 
handful of banditti enter the city—Rienzi proposes to resist them—the 
ple desert—he abdicates. Rapine, famine, massacre ensue—they who 
Hleserted, regret, repent—yet he is still unassisted, alone—now an exile, 
now a prisoner, his own genius saves him from every peril, and restores 
him to greatness. He returns, the Pope’s legate refuses him arms—the 
people refuse him money. He re-establishes law and order, expels the 
tyrants, renounces his former faults :—is prudent, wary, oe 
a few weeks—taxes the people, in support of the people, and is torn to 
pieces! One day of the rule that followed is sufficient to vindicate his 
reign and avenge his memory—and for centuries afterwards, whenever 
that wretched and degenerate populace dreamed of glory or sighed for 
justice, they recalled the bright vision of their own victim, and deplored 
the fate of Cola Rienzi. That he was not a tyrant is clear in this—when 
he was dead, he was bitterly regretted. The people never regret a tyrant ! 
From the unpopularity that springs from other faults there is often a re- 
action ; but there is no reaction in the populace towards their betrayer 
or oppressor. A thousand biographies cannot decide upon the faults or 
merits of a ruler like the one fact, whether he is beloved or hated ten 
years after he is dead. But if the ruler has been murdered by the 
people, and is then repented by them, their repentance is his acquittal.” + 
Rienzi was murdered, says the annotator, because the Romans had been 
in the habit of murdering whenever they were displeased. ‘ They had 
very shortly before stoned one magistrate, and torn to pieces another. In 
the same causes and the same career, a people may be made to resemble 
the bravo whose hand wanders to his knife at the smallest affront, and if 
a he poniards the enemy who assaults him, to-morrow he strikes the 
friend who would restrain.”t The people of Rome could claim no ex- 
emption from the general stigma affixed on the populace in general, and 
simply as such, by an English contemporary of the Tribune himself : 


O stormy people, unsad and ever untrewe, 

And undiscret, and chaunging as a fane, 
Delyting ever in rombel that is newe, 

For lyk the moone ay wax ye and wane; 

Ay ful of clappyng, dere y-nough a jane, § 

Youre doom is fals, your constaunce yvel previth, 
A ful gret fool is he that on yow leevith. || 





* Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination. To Enterprise. 

¢ Appendix I. to “ Rienzi.” Edit. 1848. t Ibid., Notes. 

§ A jane is a small coin of Genoa (Janua). The meaning is, Your praise is dear 
—— ata farthing. See Bell’s Chaucer, vol. ii. p. 154. 

) Chaucer, Canterbury Tales : The Clerkes Tale. 
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The change for the worse in Rienzi’s character and habits, plans and 
licy, which is so universally recognised by historians, Sir Edward 
ytton would, as we have seen, limit exclusively to his first lease of 
power—to the ante-Avignon period, when he was Tribune, as distin- 
guished from his restoration period, when Senator. The change itself, 
the deterioration in simplicity, sincerity, singleness of eye and aim, is so 
palpable as to furnish a trite text for the common-places of morality. 
Singular was the prudence, and opportune the boldness, he manifested at 
first, says his poet-friend in the Pentameron. ‘“ His modesty, his piety, 
his calm severity, his unbiased justice, won to him the affections of every 
good citizen, and struck horror into the fastnesses of every castellated 
felon.” According to this believer, he might by degrees have restored 
the republic of Rome, had he preserved his moderation: he might have 
become the master of Italy, had he continued the master of himself: but 
he allowed the weakest of the passions to run away with him:* he fancied 
he could not inebriate himself soon enough with the intemperance of 
ower. “ Hecalled for seven crowns, and placed them successively on 
his head. . . . Not content with exasperating and concentrating the 
hostility of barbarians, he set at defiance the best and highest feelings of 
his more instructed countrymen, and displayed his mockery of religion 
and decency by bathing in the porphyry font of the Lateran. How,” 
exclaims Petrarch, “my soul grieved for his defection! How bitter! 
burst forth my complaints, when he ordered the imprisonment of Stefano 
Colonna in his ninetieth year! For these atrocities you know with what 
reproaches I assailed him, traitor as he was to the noblest cause that ever 
strung the energies of mankind.” And afterwards the poet is made to 
affirm in his wrath, that the calmness, the sagacity, the sanctitude of 
Rienzi, in the ascent to his elevation, rendered him only the more de- 
testable for his abuse of power. And to Boccaccio’s suggestion, Surely 
the man grew mad, Petrarch’s answer is, that men often give the hand 
to the madness that seizes them. “ He yielded to pride and luxury: 
behind them came jealousy and distrust: fear followed these, and cruelty 
followed fear. Then the intellects sought the subterfuge that bewildered 
them; and an ignoble flight was precluded by an ignominious death.”+ 
Hence has the Last of the Tribunes come to be classed, by such writers 
as Walpole,t with mere demagogues like John of Leyden and Massaniello, 
Jack Cade and John Wilkes. 


“* Wilkes is undone,” wrote Walpole to Mann, in 1768; “and though 





* The question of Rienzi’s intemperate habits is thus dealt with, in passing, by 
his devoted English apologist: “ We must compassionate even more than con- 
demn the man to whom excitement has become nature, and who resorts to the 
physical stimulus or the momentary Lethe, when the mental exhilarations of 
hope, youth, and glory, begin todesert him. His alleged intemperance, however, 
which the Romans (a peculiarly sober people) might perhaps exaggerate, and for 
which he gave the excuse of a thirst produced by disease contracted in the 
dungeons of Avignon—evidently and confessedly did not in the least diminish his 
attention to business, which, according to his biographer, was at that time greater 
than ever.”—Notes to Appendix I. to “ Rienzi.” 

+ Landor’s Pentameron, Second day’s interview. 

t In one of his Letters to Mann, in 1779, Horace Walpole relates how the 
citizens of London, revolted from the Court on the late disgraces, have voted 
Wilkes into the post of Chamberlain, a place of fifteen hundred pounds a year. 
And adds: “ How Massaniello and Rienzi and Jack Cade would stare at seeing 
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he has had great support, his patrons will be sick of maintaining him. 
He must*either sink to poverty and a gaol, or commit new excesses, for 
which he will get knocked on the head. A Rienzi cannot stop: their 
histories are summed up in two words—a triumph and an assassination.”* 
Like Wordsworth’s 

paper kite high among fleecy clouds, 
which is seen to 


Pull at her rein like an impetuous courser, 
we may be said to 


Behold them breast the wind, then suddenly 
Dashed headlong, and rejected by the storm.t 


It would, indeed, have been a social and religious miracle, as Dean 
Milman remarks—alluding to Rienzi’s career as Tribune—if the Romans, 
after centuries of misrule, degradation, slavery, superstition, had suddenly 
appeared worthy of freedom ; or able to maintain and wisely and mode- 
rately to enjoy the blessings of a just and equal civilisation. “They had 
lived too long in the malaria of servitude. Of the old vigorous plebeian 
Roman, they had nothing but the turbulence ; the frugality, the fortitude, 
the discipline, the love of order, and respect for law, are virtues of slow 
growth. They had been depressed too long, too low. If victims of the 
profligacy and tyranny of the nobles, submission to such outrages, how- 
ever reluctant, however cast off in.an excess of indignation, is no school 
of high and enduring dignity of morals, that only safeguard of sound 
republican institutions. The number, wealth, license of the Roman 
clergy, were even more fatally corruptive. Still, as for centuries, the 
Romans were a fierce, fickle populace.”{ Whoso counted on the stability 
of their fervid impulses, made the fatal error of 

mistaking 
Proud spring-tide swellings for a regular sea.§ 





him sit down as comfortably as an Alderman of London!—If he should die of a 
surfeit of custard at last!”—Letters of Hor. Walpole, vol. vii. p. 283. 

In his Character of Lord Shelburne, again, Walpole has another side-wind shot 
at Rienzi. Shelburne, he says, shook off his few real adherents, offended or 
flattered his associates as any little momentary view prompted, precipitated his 
measures before his schemes were digested, “ and, like the frantic Tribune, Nicolo 
Rienzi, seemed to think that the trappings of his post were the buttresses of his 
power.”—Last Journals of Hor. Walpole, vol. ii. p. 623. 

As to Rienzi’s attention to the “trappings of his post,” we might do worse than 
adopt, on his behalf, and to some extent, the philosophy of Mr. Henry Taylor’s 
hero: 

* Perhaps the state 

And royal splendour I affect, is deemed 
A proof of pride—yet they that these contemn 
Know little of the springs that move mankind. 
Tis but a juvenile philosophy 
That strips itself and casts such things aside, 
Which, be they in themselves or vile or precious, 
Are means to govern.” 

Tay1or’s Philip van Artevelde, Second Part, Act II. Scene 1. 


* Walpole’s Letters, vol. v. p. 93. + The Prelude, book i. 
t Latin Christianity, vol. v. book xii. ch. x. 
§ Wordsworth, Introd. to the Prelude. 
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And we doubt whether a better portrait, on the whole, has ever been 
drawn of the belated Tribune than that by the learned Dean of St. 
Paul’s. ‘ Nor was Rienzi himself, though his morals were blameless, 
though he incurred no charge of avarice or rapacity, a model of the 
sterner republican virtues. He wanted simplicity, solidity, self-command. 
His ostentation, in some respects politic, louie puerile. His proces- 
sions, of which himself was still the centre, at first excited, at length 
palled on the popular feeling. His luxury—for his table became sump- 
tuous, his dress, his habits splendid—was costly, burthensome to the 
people, as well as offensive and invidious. The advancement of his 
family, the rock on which demagogues constantly split, unwise. Even 
his religion, the indispensable, dominant influence in such times, was 
showy and theatrical ; it wanted that depth and fervour which spreads 
by contagion, hurries away, and binds to blind obedience its unthinking 
partisans. Fanaticism brooks no rivals in the human heart.”* Refer- 
ring to his victory over the Colonnas, and the captivity of his other foes, 
the historian elsewhere observes that Rienzi might now seem ‘ secure at 
the height of his greatness.” But before a month has passed, he is a 
lonely exile: everything seems suddenly, unaccountably, desperately, to 
break down beneath him; the bubble of his glory bursts, and becomes 
thin air.t ‘ And yet within a month !—let me not think on’t!” Sub- 
stituting a month for a year, one remembers Robert Browning's stanzas, 
wherein a discarded patriot contrasts present with past—recalling his 


triumphal entry into the now frowning, ungrateful city : 


The air broke into a mist with bells, 
The old walls rocked with the crowds and cries. 
Had | said, “ Good folks, mere noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies !” 
They had answered, “‘ And afterward, what else ?” 
Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun, 
To give it my loving friends to keep. 
Nought man could do, have I left —~ <a 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 
To-day, now a month is run.t 


He had dark and inward presentiments, we are told, of his approaching 
fall. ‘* Weakened by want of sleep, and these perpetual terrors, I was 
no longer fit to bear arms, or give audience to the people.’’ To this 
prostration of mind Rienzi attributes his hasty desperate abandonment of 
his power.§ For more than two “ dismal, disastrous years” (1348, 1349) 
of plague and earthquake, Rienzi “ couched unknown” among the wild 
Apennines, a tertiary of the Order of the Fraticelli, those “ austerest of 
the austere Franciscans.” In the Jubilee year he is said to have stolen 





* Milman, v. 528. t Ibid., p. 532. 

¢t Browning’s Men and Women: The Patriot, An Old Story. 

$ “An awful thing it is—the failure of the energies of a master-mind. He 
who places implicit confidence in his genius will find himself some day utterly 
defeated and deserted. "Tis bitter! Every paltry hind seems but to breathe to 
mock you. Slow, indeed, is such a mind to credit that the never-failing resource 
can at least [last?] be wanting. But soitis. Like a dried-up fountain, the 
perennial flow and bright fertility have ceased... . Then comes the madness of 
retrospection.”—Disraeli’s “ Alroy,” pt. ix. ch. xvii. 
M2 
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preebnins Sann of the papal authority, and Yen ea cadearonred to 
incite the Emperor to reduce the papal power within the strict limits of 
jurisdiction, that the writer of those stern and uncompromising 
vectives against the desertion of Italy by the Popes, the unsparing 
i of the vices of the clergy, the heaven-appointed reformer (as 
he advanced) of the Church, the harbinger of the new kingdom of the 
Holy Ghost; that he should emerge from his dungeon to reappear in 
Italy as the follower of the papal Legate, and reassume the supreme 
government in Rome with the express sanction of the Pope?* Under 
this phase he is scarcely recognisable as Byron’s last of Tribunes and 


last of Romans : 


Then turn we to Rome’s latest tribune’s name, 

From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee, 

Redeemer of dark centuries of shame— 

The friend of Petrarch—hope of Italy— 

Rienzi !—last of Romans! While the tree 

Of Freedom’s wither’d trunk puts forth a leaf, 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 

The forum’s champion, and the people’s chief— 

Her new-born Numa thou—with reign, alas ! too brief.f 


With Dr. Milman’s portrayal of the Senator’s brief sway, we take 
our last look of Nicolas Lorenzo. ‘ But Rienzi had not learned wisdom. 
He was again bewildered by the intoxication of power; he returned to 
his old pomp, and his fatal luxury. He extorted the restoration of his 
confiscated property, and wasted it in idle expenditure. He was con- 
stantly encircled by his armed guard; he passed his time in noisy 
drunken banquets. His person became gross, hateful, and repulsive. 
Again called on to show his military prowess against the siidalery 
Colonnas, he was again found wanting. The stern and equal vigour 
which had before given a commanding majesty to his wild justice, now 
seemed to turn to caprice and wantonness of power. His great measure, 
by which he seemed determined, this time at least, to escape the impu- 
tation of pusillanimity as shrinking from the extermination of his enemies, 
was sullied with ingratitude, as well as treachery. . . . The second 
government of Rienzi was an unmitigated tyranny, and ended in his 
murder in a popular insurrection. With the ery of ‘ Long live the 
people’ was pow mingled ‘Death to the Tribune, to the traitor Ri- 
enzi.’”t And death there was, in that death-cry. Nor were the mob 
appeased with death pure and simple. The poor corpse they abused 
with shameful rancour, frienzied and foul. 





* Milman, v. 550. ¢ Childe Harold, canto iv. 
+ History of Latin Christianity, book xii. ch. xi. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PERSIAN GEOGRAPHY.* 


Tue Arab tribes of the Hedjaz, called by the birth of Islamism to 
preach the Koran yp te the desert, and to conquer a fourth of the globe, 
started upon their adventurous career with but a very indifferent acquaint- 
ance with the routes followed by the caravans between the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. It was not till after the death of 
the Prophet, and till the regenerated monotheism of the Semites had 
overthrown the old civilisation of the Caesars and of the Chosroes, that the 
victors felt the necessity of becoming acquainted with the extent of their 
new acquisitions, of estimating their resources, and of marking out high- 
ways which should converge from all points of their frontiers to the 
sacred shrine at Mekkah. But even then the progress made was trifling ; 
and it was not till the brilliant reign of Al Mansur and Al Mamum, 
whose “castles of the stars” (as the Orientals delight to designate an 
astronomical observatory) still adorn the long valley of the Euphrates, 
that geography took its place, in the next rank to the mathematical 
sciences, at the colleges of Baghdad. 

The khalifs enriched their libraries with translations of Euclid, Archi- 
medes, and Ptolemy; and these, with the Indian astronomical tables, 
became the point of departure for the labours of Abu Mansur Yahia, of 
Ahmed Habesch (the Abyssinian), and of Ferghani. The extension 
taken by the Arabian commerce towards the end of the eighth century 
became a powerful auxiliary to science. The narratives of the merchant 
Sulaiman and Abu Zaid, as also those of the dragoman Sallen, and the 
“ Book of Cities” (Kitab al Amsar) of Jahez, were the first-fruits of these 
distant journeys, and their popularity has saved them from oblivion. 
Whilst these simple stories upheld the taste for travel and the love of the 
marvellous, others, among whom were some Neo-Mussulmans, as Ko- 
damah and Ibn Khordadbeh, were employed in reducing into form the 
financial, agricultural, and industria] resources of the provinces subjected 
to the Koran. 

It is to this happy concurrence in the progress of travel abroad, with 
scientific labours at home, that we are indebted for the summaries that 
signalised the tenth century, more especially the Cyclopadias of Masudi. 
Two other writers appeared at the same time, who occupy an important 
place in the history of geography in the middle ages, and liens names fre- 
quently appear in the “ Mo’djem.” The first sheikh, Abu Ishak, a native 
of Isthakr (Persepolis), had more taste for travel than knowledge to render 
his observations useful to posterity ; he visited successively Persia, Meso- 
potamia, and Syria, and he gave in his “ Book of Climates” (Kitab al 
Akalim) not only the result of his own observations, but that of those 
who had preceded him. The care with which he describes Persia—his 
native country—imparts a high value to his work, and we are much 





* Dictionnaire Géographique, Historique et Littéraire de la Perse et des 
contrées adjacentes, extrait du Mo’djem ¢l Bouldan de Yaqout, et complété & 
Yaide de documents Arabes et Persans pour la plupart inédits. Par C. Barbier 
de Meynard, Ancien Attaché a la Légation de France en Perse, Membre du 
Conseil de la Société Asiatique. Paris: Imprimerie Impériale. 
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indebted to Yakut for having so frequent recourse to him in what con- 
cerns that country. The second, Ibn Haukal, whose investigations were 
carried further than those of the Isthakhri, availed himself in like manner 
the labours of his predecessors, more ially of the-latter, and his 
“ Book of Ways and Provinces” (Kitab al ik wal Mamalik) is still a 
handbook with comparative rs. 
The eleventh century was illustrated by a writer whose prodigious 
eradition imparted a vigorous impulse to knowledge generally. Abu 
Rihan, surnamed A! Biruni, having visited India in the suite of the re- 
nowned conqueror Mahmud the Ghaznevide, was enabled to lift the veil 
that hid this cradle of humanity, and geography became indebted to him 
for many a discovery. The latter portion of this century, and the early 
part of the twelfth, without being wag unproductive, only contributed 
slightly to the progress of knowledge. The works of the day were more 
of a local character, as the dictionaries of Bakri and of Zamakhscheri, or 
were only remotely related to geography, as the treatises on “ Origins” 
(Ansab), due to Sem’ani and to Al Hazemi. The only name that did 
credit to the twelfth century was that of Idrisi or Edrisi, to whose labours 
cosmography is singularly indebted. The narratives of travel of Ibn 
Jubair and of Haravi, which belong to the same epoch, are also deserving 
of mention, for the faith and sagacity of their authors. 

Such were the rich materials which travels and erudition placed at the 
disposal of Yakut when he conceived the plan of his great dictionary. As 
a writer, he possessed sufficient knowledge to profit by these labours, and 
patience ren a to co-ordinate them; but at his epoch criticism was not 
sufficiently advanced to enable him to distinguish between what was 
truth, what hypothesis, and what falsehood. Luckily these faults, common 
to all his contemporaries, are almost compensated for by the boldness and 
grandeur of his conceptions. Obaid Allah al Bakri, in his “ Diction 
of Unintelligible Names,” and the Imam Zamakhscheri, in his “‘ Book of 
Mountains,” scarcely went beyond the limits of Arabia; their object was 
mainly to clear up certain passages in the Koran, or to determine the 
position of places noticed by the poets of old. Neither the one nor the 
other dreamt of enriching their treatises by those numerous historical, 
biographical, and literary notices which make the “ Mo’djem” an ency- 
clopedic monument unique in the East. 

Obaid Allah Yakut, son of Abd Allah, was born in 1178, of a Greek 
family. His life, entirely devoted to travel and indefatigable studies, 
does not present many features of very marked interest. Falling in early 
years into the hands of Mussulmans, he was brought up in the religion of 
the Prophet, and was purchased by a merchant residing at Baghdad, but 
who was a native of Hamah, on the Orontes, and to which circumstance 
the young slave was indebted for his surname of Hamawi. He was also 
called Rumi, or Greek, from his infidel origin, and Baghdadi on account of 
his long residence in the city of the khalifs. The name of Yakut (ruby), 
commonly given to slaves in the East, does not appear to have been to 
his taste, and he endeavoured to change it to Yakub (Jacob) by a slight 


modification in the orthography, but posterity has not sanctioned the 
substitution. 

Thanks to the liberality of his master, he studied with success the 
sciences at that time cultivated at Baghdad, especially theology and 
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belles lettres. having obtained his idjazet, or diploma, he assumed 
the title of Shehab ed din, “ the abode of faith,” which, whilst it attested 
NE NP RT GE Enfranchised 
master associated by him in his business, which was chi 
devoted to the sale of books, he made several long jo . He visi 
de> musth of Passia, and somalaed thee tase 0h Undolandid Abia 
was at that epoch one of the most important commercial emporia between 
India, Egypt, Syria, and Europe. Upon the death of his master, he 
dwelt successively at Damascus, Aleppo, and Mosul; he traversed the 
north of Irak Ajemi and of Khorasan, and he remained for three years at 
Merv, the capital of ancient Margiana, aud where his literary tastes and 
knowledge of books brought him into connexion with several remarkable 
s. Merv was at that epoch one of the most flourishing centres of 
ientinas civilisation: the vast libraries that it possessed, and of which 
he has left us a detailed list, the hospitable reception that he met with 
there, and perhaps certain religious sympathies—for Yakut has been ac- 
cused of Shiah tendencies—had decided him to spend the remainder of 
his days there, in study and devotion, when the approach of the formid- 
able hosts of Jenghiz Khan obliged him to precipitately abandon the 
home of his predilection. Notwithstanding the , a to which he 
exposed himself, he took the less direct road back, in order to visit 
Kharezm and Azarbaijan. On his return to Mosul, he did not find in 
that city, threatened by the Mongols, the calm essential to his literary 
pursuits, so he transported himself first to the Sinjar, and finally to 
Aleppo, where he died in the year 1229. 

It was whilst living at Merv, in the year of the Hejra 615(a.p. 1218), 
that Yakut conceived the idea of writing his Geographical Dictionary. 
He was one day in company with several learned men at the house of 
Fakir ed din, Abd er Rahim, son of the learned jurisconsult Semani, 
when conversation fell upon the name of a place mentioned in the 
traditions. A discussion having arisen upon the point, it attained so 
much warmth that Yakut determined to collect all the testimonies that 
were to be found in existing treaties of geography in favour of his opinion. 
With this view he consulted the different libraries in the city, and read 
all the best works, and in doing so he was first struck with the infinite 
difficulty presented to such researches by the want of order and method that 
existed in all. He henceforward determined to save posterity from the 
same ungrateful task as he had imposed upon himself, by embodying all 
that he could collect in so vast a field in one great work, and that arranged 
in alphabetical order. The last ten years of his life were devoted to this 
labour and to the revision of the documents collected by him during his 
travels, and he appears, in addition to his great dictionary, to have edited 
a little work called ‘* Merasid el Ittila; or, Fields of Observation,”’ a 
treatise on geographical synonyms named “ Moshtarek,” and several 
other books that have been lost. 

Of all the mighty empires which have flourished in the East, that of 
Persia is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable and the most celebrated, 
Enduring through a succession of vicissitudes almost unparalleled for 
more than two thousand five hundred years—by turns the prey of foreign 
enemies and the sport of internal revolution, yet ever subjected to despotic 
rule—alternately elevated to the summit of glory and prosperity and 
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of her existence either been the throne of the lords of Western Asia, or the 
arena on which monarchs have disputed for the of the East. Poor 
and comparatively limited in extent, the more warlike of her sovereigns 
enriched themselves and enlarged their dominions by the most brilliant 
conquests; while under timid and pacific princes, not only did her acqui- 
sitions crumble away, but her own provinces were frequently subdued by 
bolder and more rapacious neighbours. Thus her boundaries were con- 
tinually fluctuating with the mann of her monarchs. In the time of 
the Greeks, the Persian empire embraced Lesser Asia, and its capital was 
at Babylon, the seat of empire in the East. In the time of the Romans, 
the capital, Ctesiphon, was on the other side of the Tigris ; and when the 

wer of the khalifs arose in what had so long been a Persian province, 

ersians were expelled beyond the long mountain ranges of Kurdistan, 
and have with some exceptions (as in Khuzistan, or Susiana, and in 
Azarbaijan) remained go circumstanced ever since. | 

Proneness to civilisation, and hereditary capabilities and susceptibilities 
for education, probably handed down from a remote antiquity, when the 
Kayanian and Sassanian dynasties were among the most glorious on the 
face of the earth, still characterise the Persian. He is in this respect a 
very different being from the more solid and obtuse Turk, who has 
expelled him from Western Asia; but quick, intelligent, impressionable, 
and even polished as the Tajik may be, he is far less candid, less enduring, 
and less courageous than the Turk. Crossing the frontier from Mosul, or 
ancient Nineveh—the abode of predilection of Yakut—a marked difference 
is at once perceived. The traveller, after fighting his way across the giant 
snow-clad heights of the Gordyzn, or Kurdish Alps, descends upon the 
— — and cultivated plain of Urimiyah, with city, lake, and 
islands, There is not much difference perceptible in the outward aspect of 
things. The Persian loves seclusion, and most of the better class of houses 
are built in detached garden-plots, hemmed in by dreary mud-walls, but 
the people themselves are civil and communicative. They will congregate 
round a traveller resting beneath a tree, and while away his time by con- 
versation and songs. Within, the same differences are at once perceptible. 
Looking-glasses, paintings, tables, and chairs, a pair of snuffers or of 
spectacles, at once tell a tale of a people more familiar with comforts and 
conveniences than the Turk—we mean the Turk near Persia, naturally 
not at Constantinople or Smyrna. 

Yakut says of Lake Urimiyah that it was called Kebukhan, and that 
there was on it an island, with a rock fortress and four villages, the in- 
habitants of which lived by piracy on the shores of the lake. This 
appears to have been a state of things that lasted a long time, for it is 

luded to by other and subsequent writers. Masudi, in his “Golden 
Meadows,”’ calls the lake Kendewan, and Hamd Allah Mustofi calls it 
Khajent, and says that certain Mongolian kings were buried on the rock 
fortress which Abulfeda calls Tala. Of the city he says little, save that 
its original name is Urmui, or Urmedji, and that it is asserted to have 
been the home of Zaradusht (Zoroaster), and to have been founded by 
the fire-worshippers. Several learned men are also noticed as natives of 
this a one of whom, Yunis, was chief secretary to the Khalif Nasir 
lid din Allah. Close by is Selmas, a city of Sunnis, with a cool 
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climate, abundant fruit and water, but perpetually at war with the Kurds, 
and which, although protected by a wall eight thousand round by 
the Vizir Khadjeh, was even in Yakut’s time already half ruined. Also 
Dih Khirdjan, also called Kharrakhan, an important town which took its 
name from Khirdjan, the treasurer of Khosroes. A still more in i 
region presents itself in the mountain districts on the way from Urimi 

to Irbil, and called by Rawlinson Ushnei, but by Yakut written Ushnuh. 
Some copies of the “ Nuzhet,” M. Meynard tells us, have it Ushnuyeh; but 
Yakut’s orthography is countenanced by Ibn Haukal. Its learned men 
were named after the place, Ushnani, Ushnuhi, and Ushnaii. This dis- 
trict contains some hundred villages of Sunnis, is well watered, produc- 
tive in corn, grass, vines, and fruits. The pears are celebrated. A 
colony of Chaldean Christians has been established in this region for 
several centuries, and on the mountain-pass is a monument of the times of 
Darius. 

To the north is Khoi, or Khui, the circumference of whose walls is 
equal to six thousand five hundred paces, on a tributary to the Araxes. 
The people are so fair, that this district has been termed the Turkistan of 
Persia. It comprises eighty villages, and is rich in fruit as well as 
cereals, Stuffs are also manufactured here, known as Khoidji. Two 
learned Orientals are also quoted by Yakut as natives of this otherwise 
favoured spot. 

To the east is Tabriz, or Tebriz—Abu Sa’ad and Abu Zakaria give the 
latter orthography—the capital of Azarbaijan—the country of the fire- 
worshippers. Yakut says that this city was only a village when Er 
Rewad al Azdi established himself there after the conquest of Azarbaijan; 
but Hamd Allah Mustofi, in his “ Nuzhet,” attributes its foundation to 
Zobaidah, the wife of Harun ar Rashid, in 175. It was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 244, and rebuilt by Motewekkel, but once more tumbled 
down by similar causes in 434. The Kadi Roku ed din states in his 
work, “‘ The Record of the Possessors of Provinces,” that this disaster 
was predicted by the astronomer Abu Thaher, of Shiraz. Forty thousand 
inhabitants are said to have perished under the walls, although many, 
warned by the prediction, had fled the city. It was, according to Mustofi, 
at this epoch that the city was rebuilt by Ibn Muhammad Revadi (Rewad 
of Yakut) al Azdi, whose children, according to Yakut, erected a castle and 
surrounded it with walls. ‘Tabriz became the capital of all Persia under 
the Mongols, and its population increased so, that vast suburbs arose 
round the walls, six thousand paces in circumference, and to which access 
was given by ten different gateways. Ghazan Khan included a portion 
of these, with the mounts Velian and Sendjan, within another wall, five 
thousand paces in circumference, and having six gates. Ghazan also 
founded a necropolis, with a magnificent mausoleum for himself. The 
minister Khadjeh Rashid ed din built another suburb on Mount Velian, 
and the Vizir Tadj ed din erected the grand mosque in the quarter called 
Naremian, whose court was larger than that of the palace of Khosroes, at 
Ctesiphon, The city escaped the ire of the Tartars in 608, and, accord- 
ing to Ahmed Razi, that of the Turks under Sulaiman in 939 ; but the 
author of “ Zinet al Medjalis” deplores the devastation of the city by 
the Osmaniis. 

Tabriz, with its vast suburbs and innumerable public buildings, churches, 
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and mausoleums, still rivals any othet city of Persia. Its inhabitants 
are fair, chiefly Sunnis or Shafites, and the epigrams of poets declare the 
men to be frivolous and deceitful, and the women cross-tempered. Fruits 
abound, and are delicious. Yakut says he never tasted. ing like the 
icots of Tabriz, and the exquisite silks and satins known as etabi, 
and khitabi, are manufactured there. The list of learned, 
pious, and worthy men, natives of the place, or buried there, is, as may be 
imagined, very considerable. The city is watered by the Mehran Rud, 
which has its sources in Mount Sahund, and is divided into innumerable 
branches, in order to irrigate the surrounding country. 

Ardebil, situated nearer the Caspian, was the capital of Azarbaijan 
before Islamism. Yakut says that, according to local tradition, this city 
was founded by King Firuz, who called it Nadan Firaz, and Abu Sa’ad 
conjectures that it is indebted for its name to Ardebii ben Irmini ben 

thi ben Yunan, but the Nuzhet records that it was founded by Kai 
Khosru (the Chosroes of the Romans). Firdusi also relates in the “ Shah 
Nameh” that when Kai Khosru, and Firiburz, son of Kai Kaus (Cyrus 
of the Romans), disputed the throne, it was agreed that it should belong 
to he who could reduce the renowned stronghold of Behmen Diz, on 
the neighbouring mountains of Silan, and that Kai Khosru succeeded. 
Ardebil suffered much from the Tartars, as did also Seraw, between it 
and Tabriz, whose inhabitants were all massacred by the Mongols in 
617. “ May God curse them!” adds Yakut. 

Another capital of Azarbaijan was Meraghah, on the Safi Rud, a 
tributary to Lake Urimiyah. Yakut calls it the greatest and most cele- 
brated city of Azarbaijan, but it was most celebrated for its observatory, 
erected by Khadjeh Nasir ed din Thusi, by order of Hulagu Khan. 
The Ilkhanian tables of Mongolian origin are known to astronomers. 
Yakut says its olden name was Emdadha Rud; others relate that Sehr 
ben Kethir encamping in the neighbourhood in the time of the con- 
quests of Mirwan, the chief said to his troops, “ Here is a neighbourhood 
rich in pasturage ;” whence the expression “al Meraghah” remained to it 
—a tradition which is confirmed by Makrizi. 

Myaneh, or Miana, celebrated for its deadly bugs, lies half way between 
Meraghah and Tabriz, whence its name, which signifies in Persian “the 
middle.” Yakut says its original name was Myandji, and Mustofi writes 
Myanedj ; and curious enough, he adds that the air is unwholesome, and 
that mosquitoes and other insects abound. It is easy to understand how 
the bites of insects, acting upon a person afflicted at the same time by 
malaria, may have given origin to the modern reports of the deadly 
nature of the bug-bites of Myaneh. 

South of Myaneh, and in the hilly district (for Myaneh is in the valley 
of the Safi Rud, the great tributary to the Caspian from Azarbaijan), is 
the once great town of Zendjan, or Zenjan of the Persians, whose in- 
habitants, like those of Meraghah, speak a dialect of the Pehivic. Abu’l 
Kazim Sa’ad ez Zendjani, a sheikh so celebrated that the imams of the 
Holy Kabah used to consider a day lost when he was not visited, used to 
say, “‘ Avaricious as an Ahwazian, stupid as a Schirazian, and talkative as 
an inhabitant of Ray.” We shall hope to arrive at Ahwaz in the course 
of our peregrinations, but, in the mean time, Ray, a once renowned city 
of Azarbaijan, and which has been identified in modern times with the 
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Rhages and Rhazes of the Greeks and Romans, deserves a moment's 
notice at our hands. Yakut describes it as being one of oe 
of the world, and says it is recorded in the ancient chronicles of that 
King Kai Kaus, or Cyrus, had a wheel constructed, with the necessary 
mec by which to raise himself to heaven. God permitted the 
winds to him as high as the clouds, and then abandoned him to his 
fate, and he fell into the sea of Jordan. Was this a primitive balloon? 
When Kai Khosru ascended the throne, he is said to have had this 
machine ired, and to have made use of it to go to Babylon, and, 
arrived at the place where is now Ray, gave orders to build a city there, 
signifying in Persian a wheel. 
he antiquity of Ray is attested by many Oriental writers, who de- 
signate it as Sam al "bik “ the snelhed of cities,” but they do not agree 
among themselves as to the founder. Some attribute it to Raz, son of 
Isfahan; others, to Huschang, the Pishdadian. It seems to have attained 
the zenith of its opulence ae the Khalif Mehdi, and seldom has the 
spirit of hyperbole and exaggeration, so characteristic of Orientals, been 
pushed so far as by Ahmed Razi, the author of the “ Seven Climates,” 
ws makes it the rival of Baghdad i in the number of its mosques, ——— 
monasteries, and other public edifices. It was ruined by religious 
sensions, earthquake, and the Mongols, who put more than seven hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants to the sword. Yakut relates how the Shiites, 
the Shafites, and the Hanefites, or followers of Abu Hanifah, used also 
to exterminate one another within its walls with religious fervour; and he 
adds, what is more curious, that Obaid Allah ben Zaid (“ may he be cursed 
in eternity !”) offered the government of Ray to Omar ben Sa’ad ben Abi 
Wakas, on condition that he would lead his army against ge die 
alone is sufficient to attest Yakut’s stout Shiah partisanshi —— 
that when Ahmed ben Ismail, the Samanide, coming from try 
encamped outside the city, he would not enter into it “T will not 
govern that fatal city,” he said, “ which was the cause of the murder of 
re son of Ali; it is a Dailamian city, always in enmity with God, 
laced under the constellation of the scorpion.” Veramin and Tehe- 
ving successively become the favourite abodes of the Suffavian 
ignite, Ray fell into decline, and there remains in the present day 
nothing but a- heap of ruins and a picturesque village, where reposes, 
beneath a dome of lapis-lazuli, the Shah Zadeh Abd al Azim, one of the 
last descendants of the house of Ali. 

On the road from Myaneh to Teheran, we have, first, Zendjan, before 
noticed. Higher up the same river that waters Zendjan, the ‘Bhah Rud, 
and which is itoelf a tributary to the Safi Rud, is the town of Sulthanyeh, 
founded by the Mongol sultan, Arghun Khan, and which, from its rich 
pasturages, good waters, and fertile soil, has continued to enjoy ae mer 
Still higher up the Shah Rud is Rud Bar, a common name in Persia, sig- 
nifying, as it does, simply a station on a river. This particular town is not, 
however, noticed by Yakut, but it is in the “‘ Nuzhet,” Pe which — of it 
as a district comprisin fifty fortresses, among which is Alah Amut (cor- 
rupted into Alamut), the ’s-nest, the renowned fortress of the Ismae- 
lians, or Assassins, so called from Hassan, son of Sabbah, who seized the 
— in 483, after its first foundation by Hassan ben Zaid Bakari in 246. 

castle was sacked by Hulagu Khan. Next comes a city of ancient re- 
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nown, Kazwin (Casbin of the maps, and Qazwin of the French), founded, 
according to Ibn al Fakih, as quoted by Yakut, ys owt mee Aktaf, but, 
according to Hamd allah Mustofi, the author of the “ uzhet,” and whose 
native city it was, by son of Ardashir Babigan. When Kazwin was 

by the Saracens, are said by their co-religionists to have im- 
proved the much, and they established themselves as a permanent gar- 
rison, or i military colony, as they did at Basrah and other places 
in the first days of Islamism. The Prophet Muhammad had said of this 

: “Kazwin is the image of the garden of Adam in Paradise ;” and 
elsewhere: “ A troop of men will be fought in Kazwin whose oath has no 
value.” The Arabs of Kazwin carried their warlike expeditions as far as 
Kufa, where they were called the “red men of Dailam.” Well might 
one of their poets have said, “‘ How many deserts, and how many stony 
mountains and naked gorges have we passed ?”. Another wrote: “The 
tribe of Bekir, different from ours, inhabits the Irak, its defiles, and arid 
hills” (this probably in allusion to Diyarbekir); “ the tribe of Thaleb dwells 
on the Euphrates, in the midst of islands surrounded by the river. Thou, 
thou art at Kazwin, at the head of the brave. What a difference between 
thy home and theirs!” Harun ar Rashid took a great fancy to Kazwin, 
and erected a mosque and other buildings there. One day, Yakut relates, 
the khalif mounted upon the dome, which was very lofty; and commanded 
a view of the whole city. At the same moment he heard the bugle 
sounded, and saw all the inhabitants hastily close their shops, seize their 
arms, and rally under their flags. The sight moved the khalif. ‘“ These 
are good soldiers,” he said, ‘‘ and merit that one should take an interest 
in them.” He consulted with his advisers, and when each had given his 
opinion, he said: “ The most equitable thing to be done is to exempt 
them from the capitation tax, and only exact from them a territorial 
contribution.” He fixed this himself at ten thousand pieces of silver per 
annum. 

Teheran, or, more properly, Thehran, the modern capital of Persia, 
was formerly a mere suburb of Ray, in which the nobility were wont to 
reside to enjoy cooler air. It was indebted for its first embellishments to 
Shah Thanasp, and rose upon the ruins of Ray and Veramin, which latter 
was on the road from Teheran to Ispahan. On the same road is Kum, 
or Qoum, whose inhabitants, although Yakut declares that the town was 
of Mussulman origin, were such ardent Shiites, and so opposed to the 
immediate followers of the Prophet, that they would never ieee the name 
of Abu Bekir. A zealous Sunnite governor once summoned the notables 
of the pisces and said to them, “I know that you hate the companions 
of our holy Prophet, so much so that you will not confer their names on 
your children. I take the all-powerful God to witness, that if you do 
not bring before me one of your countrymen whose name is Omar or Abu 
Bekir, and if his name is not attested by authentic I will inflict a 
terrible chastisement upon you.” They asked for days’ delay, and 
at the expiration of that time they were only able to produce a miserable, 
ragged, and deformed beggar, who bore the name of Abu Bekir. When 
this creature was brought before the governor, the latter thought it was 
in derision, and ordered a general bastinado. But, luckily, one of the 
notables exclaimed, “ Prince, act as you deem right ; but know that the 
climate of Kum does not allow persons whose name is Abu Bekir to 
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become more handsome than this man.” The governor could not help 

ing, and he pardoned the notables. In the same neighbourhood are 

ce for its great black scorpions, and its fine porcelain, 

called kashi; as also Savah, or Sawah, the chief town between Teheran 

and Hamadan, said to have been founded on the site of a lake which 

dried up the day of the Prophet’s birth. The Mongols are also said to 

have destroyed here one of the finest libraries in the world. In Yakut’s 

time the inhabitants were Shiites, whilst those dwelling at Awah, six 

miles off, were Sunnites, and there was, in consequence, constant war 
between them. 

Hamadan derives its name from Hamadan, son of Felewdj, son of Sem, 
or Shem, son of Noah, according to Hischam, as quoted by Yakut. A book 
of the Syrians says that it was built by Kermis, son of Solomon. Learned 
Persians declare that Hamadan simply means the well-beloved. Shirweih 
says it was built by Solomon himself, who was assisted by the genii 
Sakhar, who placed seven hewn stones round the city to keep out the 
cold. The cold climate of Hamadan is, indeed, a favourite theme with 
Yakut, and he exhausts poets and orators in illustration of what to us is 
a very refreshing idea in connexion with anything Persian. There was 
also a lion at Hamadan hewn out of a single block of stone, and said to 
date back to the times of Solomon. Hamadan was long besieged by the 
generals of Bokht en Nasr (Nebuchadnezzar), who only succeeded in 
conquering it by breaking down the dykes and flooding the city. 
‘“‘ Dara,” son of Darius, according to Yakut, repaired the city, and made 
it his treasure city (Ecbatana) and the home of his harem during his war 
with Alexander. It was subsequently sacked by the Mongols, but this 
was after it had been brought under the yoke of Islamism by Merdavidj, 
the Dailamite. The fact is, and it is recorded even by an Orientalist— 
Muhammad Medjdi—that notwithstanding the severity of its mountain 
climate, Hamadan is one of the most agreeable towns in Persia wherein 
to dwell. It is also, from its productiveness, one of the cheapest. The 
ancient name appears to have been Saron, and some chronicles relate 
that it was founded by Jem, later in descent from Noah than Felewdj, 
was fortified by Dara (Darius), and completed by Behmen, son of Is- 
fendiar. 

Hamadan is on the El Wand, and between that chain and the Kurdish 
mountains is the district of Ardelan and Luristan, with the chief towns 
Musamabad, Senna, Kungawur, Kirmanshah, Korrumabad, and Burujird. 
Kirmanshah, or Kirmanshahan, called by the Arabs Karmicin, is on the 
highway from central Persia by Holwan to Arabia. This city belongs to 
the heroic ages of Persia. According to Ibn al Fakih, King Kobad, son 
of Firuz, exploring his kingdom, remarked that there was no place more 
favoured by climate and nature, all the way from Madain (Ctesiphon) to 
Balkh, than the territory that stretches from Karmicin to the mountain 
of Hamadan. He founded a city there, and had a palace built for himself 
which rested upon a thousand pillars. There, also, is the Castle of Shirin 
(Kasr Shirin), and the portico on which are represented King Parwiz, his 
horse Shabdiz, and his slave Shirin. At Karmicin is likewise the famous 
platform upon which Khosru Parwiz met the Faghfur, or King of China, 
the Khakan of the Turks, the Dahir (Maharadja), or King of India, 
and the Kaisar (Cesar), king of the countries of Rum. 
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It appears that the early histories of the great cities of Ispahan, Yezd, 
and Shiraz, are involved in as much obscurity by the Orientals as others 
of less note. Yakut says of the first that it was primitively called Jay, 
and then Y. i eS aah echoes — : 
originally of four founded» by Thahomur and Jamshid, an 
wnffed ite cue dey Seal Heabed, the finctof che Kayonian dyensty, who 
made this city the capital of his empire. Nor is there greater unani- 
mity with regard to the origin of its name; but the majority are in favour 
of a compound word—‘“ esp,” horseman, and “han,” country. Abu 
O 


baidah says Ispahan is simply a plural form of the word “espahi,” 
horseman; whence our “ spahis,”’ and, still more vulgarly, “ sepoys.” 

Under the Sassanians the right of bearing the | standard was ex- 
clusively ted to the Is ians, and Yakut us that the right 
origi thus: Zohak, who was also called Ezdehak Biurasf and “ the 
man with the two serpents,” governed Persia with a cruel despotism. He 
exacted every day a tribute of two men, who were killed in order that 
their brains ek’ feed two serpents that had grown from out of his 
shoulders. One day it happened to be the turn of a blacksmith of 
Is . He took the leathern apron which he used at his work, stuck 
it on a pole, and ran through the streets exciting the inhabitants to revolt 

inst Zo They did so, and raised Afaridun, the ancestor of the 
ans, in his place, after which the leathern apron was adopted 
as the royal standard. Yakut adds, that many of the captive Jews were 
transported here by Nebuchadnezzar, and that their quarter (Yahudiyah) 
soon the original one of Jay. Masur ben Sadan also says that 
there is not a noble family of the place without Jewish blood in it. The 
character generally attributed to the Ispahanians by Oriental writers is 
that of cupidity, luxury, and debauchery. Saheb Abu’! Kazim avails him- 
self of this reputation of the Siena human impulses being always, 
according to Orientalists, influenced by climate—to say, that “on 
arriving in this city I feel an inclination to cupidity arise in me which J 
never feel anywhere else!” Other chronicles relate that out of this city 
shall issue Deddjal, or Antichrist. 

Of Yezd nothing curious is recorded. Yakut treats of it as a district, 
of which the chief town, he says, is Ketheh. Ahmed Razi, who had no 
doubt been there, is more full, and gives a long list of native doctors, 
among whom were the Emirs Shems ed din (“the sun of faith”) and 
Rokn ed din Yezdi, who erected numerous colleges, mosques, and other 

ious foundations, and established khans on the road to Shiraz. The 
tter city, although of little importance previous to Islamism, when it 
, or Persepolis, as the capital of Fars, and so well 

known to Europeans as the home of favourite Persian poets, is for some 
reason or other spoken of by Yakut, after Al Beschari, in the most con- 
temptuous terms. “ Its streets are narrow, and its windows too near to 
the soil, and it is as dirty as it is narrow and confined. Licence and dis- 
order reign there incessantly ; doctors and men of letters enjoy no con- 
sideration there. (Hincille lachryme !) It is even said that a tendency 
to ism, as of old, is still to be met with. Violence and injustice 
weigh the people down; blood flows incessantly; a frenzied corruption 
exists in all classes. Filth fills the streets, and does not leave the most 
pure and pious men free from pollution, and one is suffocated by the pes- 
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tilential miasmas that spread over everywhere.” The writer of this article 
feels it his duty to attest that such things did not exist a quarter of a 
century ago, but bigotry, tyranny, injustice, revolt, and cowardice, were 
rife. 

We cannot leave this subject without some gleanings in re to 
Susiana, a region of predilection with us, as best adapted for the rule of 
any maritime power to whom political and commercial influence in 
south-western Asia might at any time be desirable, the more especially 
as a counterpoise to Russia. Sus is noticed as the last home of the Pro- 
phet Daniel, and Yakut repeats the well-known legend that Omar had 
the river turned out of its and then buried the prophet before the 
waters were restored to their original course, so that his bones should 
never be discovered. Sus was one of the last places in Susiana that fell 
into the power of the Muhammadans. 

Owing to the Arabic form of names adopted by Yakut, and these being 
Frenchified by M. de Meynard, the English reader will often, at first, 
imagine that many a well-known Persian city is not even noticed in the 
dictionary. The town written in our maps, Shuster, occurs, for example, 
under the head of Touster; and we could quote worse cases. Yet Yakut 
himself says that Tuster is only an Arabian alteration of the Persian Shus- 
ter, or Schouster, as M. de Meynard has it. The name is, in fact, derived 
from ancient Sus or Shus, with the termination ter, which corresponds to 
the superlative degree—the greatest Shus—Shuster having succeeded as a 
provincial capital to Sus. Hanzah of Ispahan says Sus had the shape of 
a falcon, Shuster that of a horse, and Jundi Shapur that of a chess-board. 
Few would think of looking out for Jundi Shapur under the head of 
Djoundi Sabour ; but the French Orientalists always add the ‘* D”’ to the 
initial “‘j,” or “jeem” as they add the “0” to the long “u,” expressed by 
Anglo-Indians by two “o's.” Of Dizful, Yakut says its ancient name 
was Endimischk, and that it was indebted for its prosperity to Ardashir 
Babigan, who erected its bridge, as Shapur did the dyke at Shuster: 
hence its name Dizful, “the bridge of the citadel.” The city is only re- 
markable for the golden tree (Zarrin derakt), which blossoms with fine 
yellow flowers all the year round. Al Ahwaz was the Muhammadan 
name given to all Khusistan; but Yakut says it was, in his time, limited 
to the modern Ahwaz, at the bar on the Karun, and which, when it was 
ancient Aginis, was the “Suk el Ahwaz,” or the great market-town of 
the country. Ahwaz was once known as Hormuz Shahir, or the city of 
Ormuz. Yakut condemns the place evidently at second-hand. Its fevers, 
he says, are perpetual and permanent, the town is full of vipers and 
enormous scorpions, the streets are filthy, and the climate fatal to 
strangers. Needless to say that all this is exaggeration. The people of 
Ahwaz were always hostile to the Arabs, which is sufficient to account 
for any amount of misrepresentation. These few and insignificant draw- 
backs are not, however, in any way advanced as affecting the value of the 
work before us. It is invaluable to travellers, and we ho the remain- 
ing parts will be given to the public, and as ably edited. France has 
reason to be proud of her consular and diplomatic agents, when such men 
as M. de Meynard are employed on an Eastern legation. The work he 
has given to the public is indeed an inexhaustible mine of geographical, 
historical, and literary information, as far as regards Persia. 
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THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. 


I. 


“Tr’s nae euse, bairns,” said Laurie Sweynson of Grevavoe to his 
family—*“ it’s nae euse strugglin’ langer. Oot'we mosst go frae da owld 
bit o* hoose, an’ it metters little whare we seek a habitation upo’ dis side 
o’ da kirkyard. We may as weel geen ta dis ’Marica as ta onny idder 

2 

Such were the words, we say, addressed by Laurie, or Laurence, 
S son, of Grevavoe, in Zetland, to his wife and children at the time 
in his history when we present him to the reader. But the latter, if he 
have anything of the Northman’s predilection for genealogy, and any 
particle of that intellectual faculty which phrenologists denominate 
“locality,” and, in fact, any common curiosity, will, doubtless, desire to 
be informed who the said Sweynson was, and what sort of place his pre- 
sent abode, which he so mournfully talked of leaving, and what adverse 
circumstances had been able to breed in him such a very dismal condition 
of mind. . 

The Sweynsons were a very old family, indeed, although Laurence 
held but an indifferent position in society. 

Long, long before the islands had passed into the hands of a king of 
Settind-sathen no language but good old Norse was heard from the 
lips of the inhabitants—when wild savage Erics and Hacos scoured the 
northern seas, and thawed almost the icy wilderness around them with 
their boisterous heat—when, it may be, he who appeared in vision to 
the noblest of modern poets, and exclaimed, 

I was a Viking old! 
still “‘ skimmed the half-frozen sound,” or breathed out his vows to the 
blue-eyed daughter of old Hildebrand—did the ancestors of Laurence 
Sweynson quit their home on the northern continent, and effect their 
settlement on the shores of Zetland. The place on which they settled 
was well chosen, and well calculated to keep alive their early recollec- 
tions of glorious old “‘Gamle Norge.” Grevavoe (by some held to 
denote the voe* of the Gref, or Count) is a narrow winding arm of the 
sea, some miles in length, and many travellers from the mainland of 
Great Britain, on looking on it for the first time, have believed that they 
had at length stumbled on a Zetland river. In fine weather it has all 
the appearance of this, though the season must be a very mild one in 
which it does not show some white breach along its rocky margin. But 
few rivers will bear comparison with its wild beauty, when in the short 
days of winter the strong blasts from the northward, which it faces, roar 
and thunder along its waters, and dash the great waves against its steep 
banks and the precipitous cliffs which guard its entrance. We have 
always pictured to ourselves that it must have been on such a day as this 
that the first Norseman sailed up the voe in his gallant old bark. The 
time would be afternoon, when, with a wild hoarse cheer, the stalwart, 
weather-beaten, red-bearded children of Odin jumped to land in that 
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comparatively snug arm of the voe a couple of miles from the entrance. 
They would offer up a thanksgiving to the gods of Scandinavia after 
their own rude fashion, quaffing the good strong liquor which they had 
brought along with them. Then the mighty chief would ascend to the 
eminence above, and northward. 

In the gloomy dusk of the winter afternoon the desolate, lonely voe 
glides away before him, fed by that mighty ocean on which he had been 
cradled—fed, perhaps, by waters which had not long since washed the 
shores of the sacred old fatherland ! 

“ Surely,” he thinks, “ great Odin and his brethren tore this narrow 
cleft in the side of the island, frolicking after some drinking-bout in the 
halls of Walhalla! A little stronger pull, and the voe would have been 
a voe no longer, but a strait, for the northern portion of the island would 
have separated from this on which I stand! Here shall I stay, monarch 
of all I see around me, and hunt the seal, and sail forth on my noble ex- 
peditions proudly, and return here to dispose of my booty unseen and 
unmolested!’ And the chieftain would descend to the bivouac by the 
sea-shore as the darkness came down like a curtain, revealing only the 
bold outline of the cliffs, and the white spray in the far — me 
mountains high up the rocks, then sweeping before the powerful blast till 
it washed his hard, tough cheek with its grateful coolness. Here he 
would settle and enjoy the life the gods gave him like one worthy of 
their favours, perhaps occasionally visiting the fatherland to slay a few 
old friends and acquaintances, just by way of — up the good will 
of Odin and company, and making more sure and certain of a place at 
the eternal drinking-bout in the mansions of the gods when Zetland and 
old Scandinavia had alike vanished from his sight! And when the 
summons came for him, he would say, “ Bury me there by the sea-shore 
where I first landed, oh brethren! The gods did not will it that I should 
sleep by the side of the paternal fiord, but this is well worthy to be my 
last resting-place, and I am satisfied! Here we shall have no effeminate 
sultriness, no zephyr breezes such as the boy-men of the south delight in! 
No; here, in death as in life, I shall be a true son of Scandinavia, and 
my spirit shall ride rejoicing on the wings of the winter blasts !” 

But the aspect of Grevavoe had much changed since then. In winter- 
time, as of old, the fierce gusts blew up the voe, bearing the salt spray 
before them; but they roared now over no solitary hill-side, but o’er 
farms green and cultivated. Spring dotted the green banks, which sloped 
to the water's edge, with daisies and primroses, not intended to “‘ waste 
their sweetness in the desert air,” but to be plucked and tumbled among 
by noisy bairns and more noisy dogs, their playmates ; summer bloomed 
o'er a busy fleet of fishing-boats spreading their sails before the gentle 
breeze, and working their way towards ‘‘the deep water” out to north ; 
autumn covered the “rigs” along the steep hill-side, and the moister 
ground beside the murmuring little ‘burn in the valley with waving 
corn, and merry, loud-tongued men, women, and children to cut it down 
and gather it into the yards ; winter brought even to this out-of-the-way 

lace Hallow-e’en games and merry-makings to the sound of the fiddle in 

onour of old Father Christmas, who, we dare say, enjoyed himself as 
much here as he ever did in old English baronial hall, for the patriarch. 
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like Mark Tapley is generally most “ jolly’ under unfavourable circum- 


stances. 

Laurence Sweynson ied a small farm perched on the side of the 
which like a continuation of it, and doubtless in days of yore had 
formed a portion of it. and bende; tit eteaneines diners ta 
son’s, built out of irregularly- stones, with a little lime thrown in 
here and there, more apparently by way of ornament than for any useful 
purpose. The accommodation consisted of two rooms, the larger of 
which opened directly in, a 
pea hn ee 
centre, the fire was kindled, and from which the smoke streamed 

to a hole in the thatched roof, intended to act as a chimney, or 
“Jum.” Intended to act, we say, because it was much too small and too 
remote from the fire to effect much in that way, so the greater portion 
of the smoke paid no attention to it whatever, but spread itself about the 
apartment, drying and i ing a flavour of peat to any little trifle of 
Sp eetectiladethdthhdradin atbeeicially unhing 
its escape through the open door or window. This room was the ordi- 

itti dining-room, and sleeping-room of the 
of y, for round its walls was ranged a row of little fixed shut-up 
beds like presses, and it was denominated “the but end.” The inner 
apartment, called “the ben,” was.a very superior sort of place: it had a 
wooden floor, a fireplace in the wall, a press for crockery, a tolerably 
good table, and a bed adorned with gaudy-printed cotton curtains, in 
which the heads of the family usually slept. The fine arts had not been 
overlooked in the decoration of this room, as was amply testified by 


apostles in fanciful costumes (principally grass-green and scarlet, with a 
little of the colour Dendinititartatedidieend peistinaienha a 
tea-tray, etndia adteesd att, wocauitnnahihena-eeateteke 
between two miraculously shaped vessels bearing the Dutch and French 
colours respectively, which was seldom degraded by being put to its 
intended use, and stood bolt upright on the mantelpiece, staring at you 
as you entered the room ; and, beside this, one or two of those unmean- 
ing groups in earthenware representi -looking brigands, 
shapeless shepherds and eaphnedanen Sood chek doated ran re 
aspect. The byre and barn were attached to the “but end”’ gable of 
the house, and communicated with “the but,” and with one another, 
and in cold weather one or two of the cows were generally accommodated 
with a place of repose near the fire by the special invitation of Mr. 
Sweynson and his family. Then there were always.a few pigs grunting 
about, poking their noses into tempting pots and dishes, and sometimes 
managing to pre a potato or two about dinner-time, when the “ gude- 
wife” wasn't looking, or was employed at a distance from the tongs or 
any other handy instrument of punishment wherewith to revenge the 
theft; and half a dozen fowls and a duck or two, not unfrequently dis- 
nr oe 
. Laurence Sweynson presided over this happy family of lower animals, 
together with we are afraid to say how many of the higher order, who 
called him “ da,” or, on state occasions, “ fayder.” 
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Once upon a time, the house and farm occupied by Laurie 
of his family, and, as he used to say hi “If 
a’ hed hed deir rights,” it would now have been his. Laurence’s father, 
old Olie Sweynson, had inherited the place and a little money from his 
father, 7 OER RE 5. wee ease have lived upon it after 
d it unencumbered to his eldest 
i ynson. He wanted 
to roll the snowball round and round, and make something immense of 
it, but not having the power to accomplish this—to continue the meta- 
phor a little further—he merely kicked it about, and allowed it to dwindle 
and melt away. He took to dbvatienaliegs or to being a “ merchin,”’ as 
he called it; that is, he took out the necessary licenses, and filled his 
“ben end” with shelves covered with moleskin, whisky, a little cloth, a 
little leather, some sou’westers, some handkerchiefs, some twine, some 
tea, some fish-hooks, sugar, tobacco, cotton prints, pepper, salt, and, withal, 
snuff. He got lots of customers very soon, and naturally caleulated on 
making large profits. But this came in the way: Mr. Olie’s education 
had been neglected by his parents, and it had never been deemed neces- 
sary to instruct him in the art of ealigraphy, or handwriting, while, from 
the same reason, his notions on the subject of arithmetic were confined 
and shadowy. We are told, on the authority of his immortal son, that 
the equally immortal Tony Weller, of Dorking, learned writing from the 
bills in the booking-offices, and that he consequently always “ printed.” 
Mr. Olie Sweynson had not had such extensive opportunities for im- 
proving his imperfeet edueation, but, strange to tell, he likewise ise “printed” 
when he endeavoured to register his thoughts and calculations for the 
benefit of his family, his contemporaries, and posterity. Most likely he 
had learned the trick from the of his large old family Bible. But, 
unfortunately, with the view of economising paper, he was in the habit 
of making his notes and memoranda sometimes on a slate and sometimes 
on the door and walls of his apartment in chalk. So, as he was very 
liberal in giving credit, and not very particular as to whom he admitted to 
lounge in the sho , and moreover as, partly from laziness, and partly from 
not knowing the small characters of the alphabet very well, and having 
a most vague idea of any intelligible manner of spelling proper names, 
he was in the habit of indicating individuals in his peeuliar set of com- 
mercial books by their initials alone, he very shortly got his affairs into 
a considerable state of muddle and confusion. is creditors, unfor- 
tunately, kept their books more carefully than their debtor, and the con- 
sequence was that Mr. Sweynson found himself, at the end of ten 
or so, a tenant on the land he had once owned, and most of his cattle 
and sheep gone. After this, the poor old man’s mind was visibly injured. 
It was generally supposed by his neighbours that he was “in the hills” — 
that is, that the fairies had walked off with his ancient spirit, and left 
instead a miserable, unearthly substitute. Of course, he gave up s 
keeping. By the aid of his son Laurence, who lived with him, and went 
first to the Greenland whale-fishing, and afterwards to the ling fishing at 
home, he was kept from starvation, and enabled to spend the remainder 
of his days in idleness, or employment equally unprofitable. Day after 
day, when the weather was not absolutely stormy, his old, thin, spare 
form might have been seen wending its way clad in a coarse blue jacket 
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and short trousers of the same material, an old skin coat over all, a red 
i on the head, and worsted stockings and rivlins* on the feet, 
towards the sea-shore. In the morning, he might be observed with “a 
pet pick” and small box picking bait off the rocks, and in the afternoon, 


lim 
after ing of his frugal dinner of fish and potatoes, returning, when 
the Toanlictie in, to the rocks with two or three fishing-rods— 


sillock-wands,” he called them—under his arm, and on his back a small 
basket made of the stalks of dockens (Anglic®, docks), called a ‘‘ beudie,” 
for the reception of any fish he might catch. Here he would sit “at the 
igs”—that is, fishing from the rocks for “ piltocks,” and “ sillocks,’’+ 
and small cod, till a late hour of the night. Usually he had companions 
who were able to keep him from any harm, old men like himself, only 
sounder in the upper story, women, and boys, who especially sought his 
conversation, made him their butt. The poor old fellow had ac- 
quired a habit of talking to himself, and his youthful comrades told many 
a long yarn purporting to have originated with him—but more frequently 
ing, no doubt, imaginary—the most favourite of which was an account 
of his having, on one occasion, while fishing all alone on a very windy 
night, captured a fine log of wood (described as a ‘‘red-roagrin tree,’ 
y be), which he conveyed home without assistance, and 
placed in his kail-yard, but which had disappeared in the morning, and 
was always supposed to have been coveted, and thus surreptitiously appro- 
i by the “evil man” (which was a polite way of designating the 
il). Generally, Olie caught enough fish for his own supper. When 
he had Pesemsce—y ub this he went home, had his supper cooked, ate it, 
and went to bed, to rise next morning to a similar day’s work. He was 
almost always accompanied in his walks and angling expeditions by his 
grandson Tammie, a little urchin of ten years of , or thereabouts, a 
perfect miniature of his grandfather, and so old-fashioned and eccentric 
that he also was reported to be only the illegitimate representative of 
some young Sweynson who had been taken “to the hills.” The boys 
who tormented old Olie naturally did not pass Tammie by, and could 
tell a great many sayings of his also, principally of a religious nature, 
Tammie’s mental bias lying in that direction, though his views on the 
ject were peculiar and original. At last, the boys missed old Olie 
and young Tammie from “ the craigs’’ for two or three evenings in suc- 
cession. Meeting Tammie near his home they inquired whether his 
grandfather intended patronising the fishing that night, thus: “Is dee 
graandfayder gaen ta da craigs da night, boy ?”’ to which Tammie 
startled his interlocutors by replying, with terribly solemn expression 
and tone, “ Na, na, he’s geen ta da better craigs—he’s geen ta da Loard’s 
craigs!” In fact, the ait was dead, and Tammie’s Scandinavian 
imagination doubtless pictured him enjoying in a sublimated state of 
mo and in a spiritual manner, the recreations he had been attached 
to in life. 
Laurence Sweynson, Olie’s eldest son and Tammie’s father, continued 
tenant of the land of which the new proprietor had given them a lease. 
He was kindly treated by his new landlord, who had long known the 
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* Shoes made in a very rough and primitive manner out of seal-skin, or 
cow-hide, much worn by the Shetland peasantry. 
t Coal-fish of different ages. 
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family, and was the largest roprietor in the island. But misfortune 
overtook “the laird” also. His income had been good, and ampl 
cient for his wants had he lived economically, but he had a taste 
company, and disliked the pee oo native aa a ks 
ing a great portion of the in Edinburgh, where he li 
stylish cal came manner. he very soon he got involved, and had 
part with a great portion of his land, and amongst the first went that 
which he had purchased from the Sweynsons. But the most painful 
ee of the transaction for poor Laurence had yet to come. A younger 
rother of his, Eric, “a ne’er do well,’’ after Seine several times impri- 
soned for theft and discarded from all employment at the laird’s for inso- 
lence and insubordination, disappeared, and was a to have gone 
to sea. More than twenty years had gone by, when, just while the 
laird’s property was in the market, Eric Sweynson returned home, a man 
of money, which he said he had made as shipmaster in forei 
He said he intended to settle now in his native place, and Shand 
aird’s lands were brought to the hammer, he became the purchaser of 
his brother’s farm, as well as a good deal of ground besides. He builta 
house—not a large one, for he said he did not intend to marry—and set 
up a shop, which he managed with much greater tact and care than his 
unfortunate old father. There was little chance of any debtor i 
from having his name registered in the books of Mr. Eric, All went 
down, and more than ought to have gone down, so said the people—at 
least, they said it quietly and among themselves, for “ Messter Sweyn- 
son” was a terrible person, and they were much in his clutches. The old 
laird interfered seldom in business matters now; he lived a quiet and soli- 
tary life on the remnant of his property, and Mr. Eric Sweynson was the 
next person of consequence in the island (always excepting ‘the 
minister’), and had it all his own way. The people brought the ling and 
cod, and the other large fish caught—often at the peril of their lives— 
during the months of summer at the “ haaf fishing ;” and Mr. Eric 
gave them just about what price appeared to him suitable, paying them 
for the most part in stores in preference to the current coin of the realm. 
The price of fish and of stores varied now and then, but this might be 
taken as a general rule, the former was always low, and the latter high. 
So Mr. Eric Sweynson did what his parent never could accomplish, he 
rolled the snowball to advantage. His poor brother fared no better than 
the rest in his dealings with him. He had to work and slave for his 
living just the same. Eric condescended to promote him to be skipper 
of one of his six-oared boats for the haaf, and many a fine summer's 
night found Laurence Sweynson in one of these unprotected barks in 
company with six other men, far out to northward, where the water was 
deep and green, and nought of terra firma to be seen when the day broke 
upon them but the top of Roness Hill, in Northmavine, faintly visible on 
the remote horizon like a little porpoise. The people used to comfort 
Laurence by telling him it would all come to him or his family in the 
end; but this he appeared to doubt, for his opinion of his brother's famil 
affection was not great, and he thought Eric would not ry ree hit 
upon some plan of disposing otherwise of his property ; and his expecta- 
tions from his brother were so very small, that he actually, after con- 
sulting with his old laird, had almost made up his mind to emigrate, at 
the time our story commences, rather than continue to suffer the fraternal 
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yoke and snubbing. An intimation frem his brother that he contem- 
ee RU ear rem om, Renn wat p renaT 
he would in these circumstances raise the rent, determined Laurence 
to remove his family from the old place in which he and they had been 
born. It wasa , but he saw no other course open 
to him, and his friend the laird having a brother in America, who could 
F employment there, it was proposed 
that there he should Still he hun on in his old quarters, until his 
brother should seri punasell to get blodwell tatocamnution. 

Some time before matters had come to this pass, the community of 
‘Grevavoe had received an unexpected and strange addition to its mem- 
bers. a am, Pee Nee eH PY 5g ere BI 
portion of his remaining property to “a frae r 
uly the week after this “ gentloman”” was re to have arrived on a 
visit at “ The Ha’,” as the laird’s house was still called. Soon-afterwards 
the stranger made himself visible in public, walking about with the laird, 
and evidently inspecting the different farms with interest. He was a 
short, stout, red-faced personage, with a seafaring air about him, dressed 
in a rough monkey jacket with bright buttons, and a cap with a faded 

d band. It was at once he was “an offisher,” and the 

ird soon set all doubt at rest upon this point, by stating publicly that his 

"sname was Lieutenant Tomkins, of his Majesty’s navy, and now 
le who had been in Lerwick recently then recollected that Lieu- 
Tomkins had for two or three years in succession come to that 
in command of the revenue cutter sent down to try and prevent 

ing at the time of the annual visit of the Dutch herring fishermen, 
had been noted there for eccentricity and a predilection for the 
and that he had latterly, on being put on half-pay, and 
command of the cutter by a younger man, returned to Lerwick b 
the Leith traders, and taken up his residence there, bringing wi 
ily, consisting of a daughter and two sons. Here, however, 
got into hot-water. He was very dictatorial and overbearing, 
when he was drunk, which was, on an average, four entire days 
week, and every evening after dinner; and he frequently had card- 
at his place of abode, which were almost invariably broken up by 
accusing one or more of the guests of cheating, and throwing a 
cards, or a glass of grog, or some other light ble missile 
the table into the countenance of the offending individual. This, 
uently led to a row, wherein Lieutenant Tomkins did not 
come off the victor. Then the gallant officer assumed the right in 
of his rank as a commissioned officer in H.M.S. of interfering con- 
in municipal affairs. He was constantly thrusting himself into 
meetings without invitation, for the purpose of blowing up the 
for imaginary heinous offence, or writing letters to the latter 
and the other town authorities, threatening, if they persisted 
io ae pm a so NR ome co 
prmay | wmes newspaper. natural consequenee 
which was, Lieutenant Tomkins’s circle of easlaibtnies was 
few months confined to his own children, his servant, and the trades- 


men whom he honoured with his patronage, for he paid regularly, and was 
understood to have “lots of money,” in addition hi Say 
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a crisis of pein Seen oa suddenly eete 
ungrateful town whi rejected the dictatorship he had mag- 
maim ofere to gr itd to go an live in the country. Hear- 
ing that Mr. ee ae 
property, he wrote that gentleman, whom he met once or twice, 
stating that he would be disposed to take a lease of some portion of the 
ees eee Cree his own ex 
r. Murray had heard no favourable accounts of the lieutenant, but he 
did not find himself in a position to reject this offer, and he hoped that 
itude and a rural life would tend to render the officer a more 
neighbour than the Lerwick people had found him. So the lieutenant 
a to renee after pete ct estate, he fixed on a 
known to le e very startling name of “ Purgatory.” 
Wey ic hed got dectantan 6 ave unalle to oll pectalnputinne tore 
rather bleak and retired. However, Lieutenant Tomkins did not mind 
the name very much, and he merely remarked, “‘ Purgatory—haw! haw! 
might have been worse, you know—might have been worse. Might have 
been hotter than that even, you kuow; keep us in mind of religion and 
that sort of thing, you know, since it’s so far to go to ch ! ha! 
We can call it something else by-and-by.”” There was a good deal of 
ground about Purgatory capable of improvement, and it was prettily 
situated near the mouth of the voe, with a nice sea-view, though rather 
to the north winds in winter. There was an old cottage on the 
place, unoccupied and roofless. This, of course, soon disa , and in 
its place Lieutenant Tomkins’s new mansion arose rapidly, for money can 
accomplish much, and he brought to the work the best masons and wrights 
he could get in the islands. It was a moderate sized house, just large 
enough for a small family, and as soon as it was habitable, Lieutenant 
Tomkins brought to it his children, his goods and chattels, and took 
session. He bought cattle and sheep, and horses and pigs, &c. &c., hired 
# man to plough for him, sowed corn and turnips, planted potatoes and 
cabbage, enclosed grass-fields, and, as he said, “ got the place to look 
ship-shape in a pig’s whisper.” And then he bethought himself of 
changing the name of his residence. Purgatory did not describe the 
at all in its improved circumstances ; some other name must be fixed 
upon, and it must be impressed upon the minds of the people. This he 
set about in his own eccentric fashion. He decided that the place should 
be called Trafalgar Hall, and he immediately had a board stuck up at the 
incipal gate in the stone wall with which he had surrounded his land, 
ee painted on it, in large characters, “ This is Trafalgar Hall; Lieu- 
tenant Tomkins, Royal Navy.” However, this bold innovation did not 
by any means have the effect of altering the time-honoured appellation, 
and although the people made a point in the hearing of the new tenant 
of talking of the new mansion as “ Tirfliggir Hall,” yet amongst them- 
selves it was always alluded to as “ Purgatory Ha’,” or “ nan’ 
Tunkins,” or simply, by way of abbreviation, as “'Tunkins,” while 
some of the wits amongst the lads and lasses of the neighbourhood, 
having ascertained that Lieutenant Tomkins’s christian name was 
Nicholas, dubbed the edifice ‘ Niek’s Ha’,” and irreverently named the 
gallant oecupant “ Auld Nick.” He was not by any means very popular, 
“ Auld Nick.” There was no open hostility to him, for, as the sage and 
worldly-wise schoolmaster wrote for his pupils to copy, “‘ Money com- 
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mands t;” but he was al worrying the people in his vicinity. 
He had a harsh code of laws in his little Lagden, 0 which be vensired 
from those with whom he came in contact rigid obedience. He delighted 
in “ pounding ;” and as somehow or other his gates were frequently left 
invitingly open, and the interior was very tempting to poor weak-minded 
cattle and horses, the lieutenant constantly had some of these misguided 
animals in pound, from which they were by no means permitted to emerge 
until the unfortunate proprietor had “ paid the uttermost farthing.” 
This was not the way to gain popularity, but popularity was a thing 
Lieutenant Tomkins did not desire. He sought to be feared rather than 
loved, and had a great contempt for the “rag-tag and bob-tail,” as he 
called the peasantry. And it did not tend to increase the affection with 
which he was regarded that he thought proper, soon after his arrival, to 
form an alliance, “ offensive and defensive,” with Mr. Eric Sweynson. It 
80 eo wena that Purgatory was near this gentleman’s habitation, and 
Mr. Eric and Lieutenant Tomkins were thrown a good deal together, for 
the lieutenant must have some one to talk to on politics, and foreign 
places, and such-like subjects; and Mr. Murray lived ¢ some two or three 
miles off, and occupied himself now in reading and aren x | pursuits, 
while “the minister” lived even farther away, and although fond occa- 
sionally of a “leetle drop” of whisky himeelf, yet thought it necessary to 
look upon Lieutenant Tomkins as a heathen almost unapproachable, on 
account of his habits and his avoidance of church. §o Lieutenant 
Tomkins and Mr. Eric Sweynson became great friends, and shortly it 
was stated that the lieutenant proposed joining the latter in mercantile 
pursuits. The people were never very certain as to the exact time when 
‘this compact was concluded, or the precise extent to which Lieutenant 
‘Tomkins was empowered to interfere in the management of Mr. Eric 
‘Sweynson’s business. Indeed, it was not intended that they should know ; 
and both Lieutenant Tomkins and Mr. Eric Sweynson possessed talents 
for — and diplomacy which would scarcely have disgraced Prince 
Metternich or Louis Napoleon Bonaparte—we beg his pardon, the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. It was presumed that Lieutenant Tomkins had no 
‘direct interest in the affairs of the shop. No one ever saw him even 
behind the counter, although Mr. Eric Sweynson was not above standing 
there, and selling with his own hands, with the assistance of his miserable 
little nephew Tammie, who for the services he rendered—and they were 
many and laborious, poor fellow—got scarcely as much victuals as he 
could eat, and two suits of moleskin clothes per year. But “the Loo- 
tenan’” evidently took an interest in the fish. During the season, he was 
very active in visiting the fishing station, some miles off, and also in 
poking about the large beach between his house and Sweynson’s, where 
a portion of the fish was dried and salted. Also on summer nights, when 
the wind had suddenly risen, after the departure of the six-oared boats to 
the deep water, he would walk for miles along the north coast, and ascend 
every height with his spy-glass. And when the deep-sea fishing was over 
for the year, when the men had broken up the temporary establishments 
at the fishing station, where they lived each week of the season, from 
Monday to Saturday, and bringing home their boats on the final Saturday, 
and drawing them up high and dry, had proceeded there and then, as was 
their wont, to hold their “ foy,” or merry-making, on the occasion along 
with all their relatives and friends, Lieutenant Tomkins was sure to make 
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his appearance, and, partaking of a friendly glass of whisky (or perhaps 
Savior pide Dull give cheerful toasts, and 


two, or more), wo 

talk on ings, past, present, and to come, with the ease and know- 
ledge of a born native of Shetland. In all of which wanderings Lieu- 
tenant Tomkins was sure to be accompanied by his two interesting sons, 
Messrs. Bob and Horatio Nelson (his father called him Nelson, and the 
people called him “ Messter Rashy”), youths of twelve or fourteen, who 
were universally considered to be the pests of the neighbourhood; in 
fact, as little Tammie Sweynson in his Scripture phraseology said, 
“Shiidren o’ da deevil.” Boys are not uncommonly mischievous, but 
the Master Tomkinses were especially so. Tripping up old women, break- 
ing old men’s “sillock wands,” abstracting the fish from the “ bevdies” 
when an opportunity offered, and substituting crabs, torturing the latter 
animals to an unprecedented extent, putting soot and earth into pots 
containing victuals being cooked for meals,—those were amongst the 
innocent and mild amusements of these popular youths. Of course, on 
the principle of “ give a dog a bad name, and hang him,” everything in 
the way of mischief concocted in the neighbourhood was ascribed to the 
instrumentality of the Tomkinses, or the “ peerie* Nickies,” as they were 
nicknamed. Complaints were a made to the lieutenant, but 
seldom with any success. Not that the gallant officer was a too-indulgent 
parent ; he frequently amused himself by administering a little wholesome 
castigation to his hopeful boys; but he preferred doing this, irrespective 
of their conduct, at the moment, and just when it suited himself. Sunday 
afternoon, or just after post-day, or when the weather was rather wet, and 
confined people to the house, and similar seasons of an irritating descrip- 
tion, were generally observed by him by a little thrashing of the youngsters. 
Hence he was naturally very much loved by the dear lads; and Mr. 
M‘Candle, the minister, told with pious horror how he had once been 
asked by Mr. Bob Tomkins, whether Scripture required us to love our 
parents; how, feeling interested in the thirst for religious information 
displayed by one so young, and anxious to assuage it, he had eagerly 
re lied in the affirmative, when Mr. Bob had remarked energetically, 
“ Well, I don’t love pa; do you, Nelson?” And Mr. Nelson had as 
energetically returned, ‘No; I hate him. He’s an old beast. I wish 
he was dead.” ‘“ How unlike,” Mr. M‘Candle added, “to their sweet 
sister !”” 

The fact was, that M‘Candle was rather “spooney” in this “ sweet 
sister’’ quarter. Miss Julia Tomkins was several years older than her 
brothers ; in fact, was almost marriageable when she came to Grevavoe. 
She was an exceedingly interesting young person, wore ringlets (rather 
red they were, but they were none the worse for that), had very large 
black eyes, and was altogether, as the people said, “a boannie lass.” 
She went to church pretty regularly on her little Shetland pony, which 
Mr. M‘Candle could not fail to remark with admiration, and was ex- 
ceedingly affable and agreeable with every one, especially—the reverend 
gentleman thought—with him. She read lots of novels, privately, when- 
ever she could get hold of them—which M‘Candle did not know—and 
had a very extensive correspondence with female friends with whom she 
had become acquainted at school in Edinburgh and elsewhere, to whom 





* Peerie—little, small. 









































ee aad : 
videre, the Admirable Crichton, or the Marquis of Anglesey. 

uizzing the infatuated M‘Candle behind his back, 
cruel fate would oblige her to give her hand to 


M‘Candle was, to tell at all very prepossessing. He was 
and he was bony; he had very big feet and hands, and a bald 

Bead, with little bumps over the crown, which looked as if he had been 
from childhood under the professional treatment of that eminent phrenolo- 
gist, Midshipman Easy’s father. As to his intellectual qualifications—— 
well, there were differences of opinion on that point. Lieutenant Tom- 
kins told Mr. Eric Sweynson confidentially, that Ae thought that 
M‘Candle was “a great feol.’’ However, most of the people agreed that 
he was a “‘bewteefil pretcher.”” There wasn’t much variety in his 
preaching, certainly, but some people don’t like that. His sermons were 
incipally historical, the subjects for the most part being from the Old 
estament. He would get hold of David, or Abner, or Eli, or Gehazzi, 
or some such character, and repeat the unfortunate person’s history over, 
and over, and over again, in every possible shape and form, backwards 
and forwards, and beginning at rd middle, delicately insinuating how 
much better he would have filled the positions of these individuals, had 
circumstances permitted it, and every now and then pulling up to give 
vent to a few incoherent moral reflections, commencing with, ‘“‘ Oh, my 
dear braythren !” delivered in a loud whine, at all of which episodes the 
old women who were deaf and sat near the pulpit, and who had gone to 
sleep comfortably as soon as the text was given out, wakened up, groaned, 
shook their said “ Amen!” audibly, wept a little, ate a few carra- 
way seeds, and relapsed to sleep just as the pastor returned to David or 
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There was, as we have hinted, not much cordial feeling between Tom- 
kins and M‘Candle at first. But Miss Julia’s diplomacy smoothed matters 
somewhat, for she was her father’s favourite. So, by-and-by, M‘Candle 
was invited by the lieutenant to “look over some afternoon ;” then, having 
“looked over” once, to “look over” again; then to stay and have a 
tumbler of toddy, then to have another tumbler of toddy; then, the night 
being dark, and the road bad (and the toddy rather strong), to remain all 
night; and, finally, the reverend gentleman frequently came and had 
tumblers of toddy along with Lieutenant Tomkins and Mr. Eric Sweyn- 
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gon, and stayed all night. Still, however, the lieutenant continued a 
sinner. «Soe Remit aa! a PD es and it was reported 


"Twas on a windy night, 
At two o” in the morning, 
gently under his breath, and when he was tired of that, going to sleep 
and snoring audibly. However, Lieutenant Tomkins’s toddy was very 
good, and he wasn't a bad fellow when he wasn’t quite drunk » OF when 


the —— youths for a short time), Mr. M‘Candle had a large 
room fitted up at his manse for the i i 
who were admitted as parlour-boarders. But unfortunate M‘Candle was 
obliged very soon to request Lieutenant Tomkins to remove his 
again, “for,” as he mournfully remarked, “they raly would require 
meelatry deescipleene and a coort-mortial on them every morning, sir.” 
There was no sort of prank which could be imagined that these mis- 
ided boys did not bring to bear upon M‘Candle and his household. 
y wakened him in the morning, about four, fighting with the water 
out of the wash-hand jug, their boots, Mr. M‘Candle’s boots, which they 
found outside his door, his books, and the kitchen fire-irons. Then old 
Kitty, his servant, would fetch him after breakfast to look at the young 
gentlemen’s bedroom, with the pathetic request, “ Na, just look ye here, 
sir ;” upon which the bewildered minister, entering, would find all the 
bedclothes stripped off the bed, and thrown on the fender and floor, the 
jug in the bed, brushes and combs in the basin, and Virgil and Sallust 
in a woful condition on the threshold. 

‘An’ I widna care fur dat, sir,” old Kitty added, one day, “if da 
waratches wid remyn i’ deir nown room an’ uggle deir nown articles, but 
may I be blissed if dat Messter Rashy haesna’ been an’ pittin’ me best 
mutch* upo’ da filty dug, an’ dan Messter Bub goes and rives o’er da 
lass’s bit o’ kist, an’ geens awa doon o’er da shore wi’ her pitticotts upon 
him, an’ her muckle caim i’ da croon o’ his head.” 

But even all this the minister might have forgiven for the sake of the 
angelic Julia (seeing that, after all, old Kitty and ‘the lass,” her satel- 
lite, had the worst of it, and that upon them, not him, devolved the task 
of turning chaos into order), had the high-spirited youths refrained from 
personal insult and attack on himself. But these quickly followed. 

“ Mr. M‘Candle,” said Master Bob to him one day, “‘ had you evera 
father ?”’ 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“My eye! had you? What an ugly old thing he must have been! 
What a funny nose you have!” 





* Cap. 
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“ Mr. M‘Candle, inquired Master Nelson, on another occasion, “ why 
don’t you marry Kitty ? aie ae Mote oacane et ae 
else would. I heard Julia to Ki Sweynson t n’t 

and silver. 


— you if you were made of | 
this was very galling to the divine. However, he put up with it, 
and he didn’t believe that his adored one had ever given utterance to 
the remark reported by her brother. But there are bounds to en- 
durance. The young imps played practical jokes on him. They 
cinders into his tea, nettles into his boots, and the cat, after 
ing been rolled in the ashes, into his bed. They took the dog to 
and encouraged him to howl and worry other dogs in the aisle 
during service. rer 4 stole his sermons. conveyed away his 
book of psalms a raphrases from the pulpit and substituted 
“Robinson Crusoe.” y made “the lass” laugh during family 
prayers; and, on a similar occasion, they gave the dog snuff and set him 
a-sneezing. Finally, there was a regular row. Mr. M‘Candle deter- 
mined to stand this insolence no longer; and one day at dinner he 
ordered Master Bob to leave the room, having detected him, during 
~_ making wry faces expressive of levity and contempt. Master 
to comply, but, returning immediately afterwards, stealthily, 
— ind the divine’s chair, and when the reverend gentleman was 
vouring to discover the component parts of something black which 
was in his barley-broth, and narrowly inspecting his plate—for he was 
rather short-sighted—the irreverent urchin ducked the unfortunate gen- 
tleman’s face into the hot mixture, nearly skinning his fine Roman nose 
with the scalding and the friction combined. Then, feeling that rebel- 
lion of this description was not to be pardoned, and that they had passed 
the Rubicon and might not return, the Master Tomkinses fled. They 
did not go straight home, but took refuge in a cottage for the night. 
However, the lieutenant soon unearthed them, and conveyed them 
home, promising them ‘a reglar cow-hiding next Sunday,” which 

promise, on the arrival of the Sabbath, he faithfully kept. 

The minister was rather ashamed to show his face at Lieutenant Tom- 
kins’s for some time after this; he felt as if he had lost caste by the 
ignominy which had been thrust upon him, and he suspected that Miss 
Tomkins would be likely to look upon the whole thing in a ridiculous 
light. However, when they did meet, the young lady kept her counte- 
nance wonderfully, sympathised with him in a most grave manner on the 
treatment which he had received, and expressed her opinion that “ no 
person would ever make anything of those horrid boys.”’ She also had 
@ request to prefer, which had been suggested to her by her hand- 
maiden Kirsty, which was that Mr. M‘Candle should take little Tammie 
as a pupil, the latter to make himself “ generally useful” in Mr. M‘Can- 
dle’s establishment in return therefor. M‘Candle, delighted to have it 
in his power to grant a favour to the lady of his love, joyfully assented ; 
and not only this, but he “ belled the cat” voluntarily, broke the matter 
to Mr. Eric Sweynson, and after a little grumbling on the part of that 
estimable individual, obtained his consent. So little Tammie Sweynson 
went to the manse and pursued his studies in a very satisfactory manner, 
while the young Master Tomkinses returned to their old habits again, 
much to the annoyance of the inhabitants of Grevavoe. 
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CAGLIOSTRO: 


MESMERIST, MAGICIAN, AND NECROMANCER. 


In philosophical Paris, as it was in the eighteenth century, the belief 
in prodigies and in the supernatural kept pace with the teachings of the 
Encyclopedia and the march of religious scepticism. This has alwa 
been the case; in proportion as mankind hold themselves aloof from 
teachings of a refined and polished system, or discard faith for rationalism, 
without either the science or knowledge as such men as the Encyclo- 
pedists really possessed—without a basis, in fact, for their scepticism— 
they inevitably fall into the wildest mazes suggested by imagination and 
wonder, two of the most active principles in the human economy. 

Cagliostro appeared on the scene at the same time that it was occupied 
by Mesmer, and hence they have been proclaimed as rivals. Certain it 
is that Cagliostro cured as well as Mesmer, but he did this without passes, 
steel wands, or manipulations. Nor did Cagliostro, like Mesmer, extract 
money from his patients; on the contrary, one of his greatest pecu- 
liarities was that wherever he went he exhibited the most remarkable 
prodigality, he cured the sick for nothing, provided them with means, 
and even generously helped themselves or their families. As to his 
means of accomplishing munificent ends, he was as carefully silent 
as he was upon the system by which his cures were brought about. He 
went on boldly, acting as with authority, and everywhere he produced an 
astonishment which no doubt singularly contributed to his success. His 
noble stature and handsome physiognomy were aided by an Oriental 
costume of extraordinary magnificence. He was attended by a numerous 
suite, and King Louis XVI., who laughed at Mesmer, denounced at one 
time as guilty of high treason those who would have done an injury to 
Cagliostro. 

According to French accounts, Cagliostro arrived from Russia when 
he first ventured into their extra martial and civilised territory. It is 
even said that whilst he was at St. Petersburg, Potemkin paid great 
attentions to his wife Lorenza, or Seraphina, as she was variously desig- 
nated, and that he purchased Cagliostro’s silence by large subsidies. But 
the Czarina Catherine II. gave still larger subsidies to obtain the re- 
moval of her rival, and naturally succeeded. This may probably be set 
down as one of those absurd stories so easily received by Parisians to 
account for the possession of large means by disreputable persons. 

Whether from prudence or discretion, Cagliostro did not go at once to 
Paris, which at that epoch (170) belonged exclusively to Mesmer. He 
selected Strasbourg, where Count de Puységur established two of the 

atest magnetic societies that have existed in Europe as the theatre of 
Regeclatoniy operations. Cagliostro, it is also said, was an adept in 
freemasonry. He had been admitted in England (how does this tally 
with his coming from Russia ?) to the rank of Great Copt, that is to say, 
of supreme chief of Egyptian freemasons. Hence, at Strasbourg, he began 
by forming adepts in that branch of science which he declared it was his 
wish to engraft on the ancient European freemasonry. An amusing and 
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not an unimportant anecdote is related in connexion with his first entrance 
into the capital of Alsatia. 

It was the 19th of September, 1780. A considerable number of 
people had gone out to the bridge of Kehl to await the arrival of the 
wonderful man, whose appearance had been previously elaborately an- 
nounced. His distant travels in Asia, Africa, and Europe were the 
theme of most conversations. The immense riches that he had acquired 
by transmuting the vile metals into gold occupied the attention of others, 
Some called him a saint and a prophet, gifted beyond other mortals ; 
others declared him to be an infernal genius in compact with Satan. The 
first party were the most numerous, the more especially so as Cagliostro 
gave out himself that the Deity had justified his mission by granting to 
him the power of performing miracles, and that he had frequent commu- 
nication with . 

“Communication with angels!” exclaimed an old man, overhearing 
the latter opinion openly broached—* communication with angels ! 
Why, what age can this man be ?” 

“They say,” was the reply, “ that Monsieur Count Cagliostro is three 
denen years old, but he appears to be not more than thirty-six.” 

“ Thirty-six!” re-echoed the contemplative old man; “about the age 
of the rascal that duped me. I must certainly see this man.”’ 

At this very moment the Grand Copt arrived at the village of Kehl, 
followed by a numerous suite of valets and attendants in magnificent 
liveries. assumed the airs of a prince, and by his side sat his wife 
Seraphina, glittering with diamonds and other meretricious charms. 
Searcely had the procession arrived fairly on the bridge than the old man 
rushed forward, and seizing the carriage horses, he exclaimed : 

“It is Joseph Balsamo, the very rascal who duped me.” And then 
apostrophising the individual himself, he angrily exclaimed, ‘‘ My sixty 
ounces of siiieien sixty ounces of gold !”’ 

The Grand Copt was not ruffled, his dignity and magnificence were 
alike undisturbed, but he appealed to his powers as a ventriloquist, and 
in the silence that succeeded to the storm, the following words were 
heard to descend, as it were, from the skies : 

“Take away that madman ; he is possessed by the infernal spirits.” 

Many fell on their knees; those who had more control over themselves 
hastened to hurry away the poor old man, possessed by the devils, and 
nothing further occurred to impede the triumphal entry of the Grand 
Copt into the city of Strasbourg. 

The procession halted at a place where all the sick and the afflicted, 
previously recruited by Cagliostro’s emissaries, were assembled. It is 
said that the great empiric sent them all home cured, some by touch, 
others by the help of money, and some by his universal remedy. It is 
not known what this was. A writer in Michaud’s Biography pretends 
that it was simply composed of gold aud aromatics. This is more easil 
said than proved. When Cagliostro issued forth, after effecting these 
multiple cures, he was followed by the acelamations of the crowd to the 
hotel where apartments had been taken for him, and where, the same 
evening, he gave a soirée to the élite of society in Strasbourg. The 
marvels wrought on these occasions were analogous to the phenomena of 
magnetism. He operated through the medium of a boy or girl, whom 
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he designated his doves. These doves were supposed to be essentially 
innocent. They received a kind of consecration at his hands, and then 
they srnnetatth before a carafe full of water, the words inspired by the 
angels. The angels themselves would then appear in the carafe, and 
would even answer questions propounded to them ; but more common! 
the answers were written on the water, and only visible to the “ doves, 
Cagliostro superintended these soirées in his garb as Grand Copt, which 
consisted of a black silk robe with red hieroglyphs, a collar of emerald- 
green scarabzi, and an Egyptian turban. He also wore a red scarf, to 
which was attached a large sword, with the handle in the form of a cross. 
Seraphina prepared the “doves” by dressing them in white, perfumi 
them, and giving them an elixir to drink. The pair were further assis 

by two valets, dressed as Egyptian slaves, as they are represented on the 
sculptures at Thebes. One of these valets presented a small 

trowel to Cagliostro upon a white velvet cushion. He then struck the 
table with its ivory handle, and inquired, ‘‘ What is the man doing who 
insulted the Grand Copt this morning at the gates of the city ?” 

The doves looked in the carafe, and declared that he was sleeping. A 
very satisfactory answer. 

The persons present were then asked to question the doves. 

One asked how old her husband was. There was no reply, which 
caused much laughter, as she had no husband. A worthy magistrate 
inquired what his wife was doing at home in his absence, and if the 
answer was not satisfactory to himself, it at least caused much merriment 
at his expense. 

For nearly three years that Cagliostro remained at Strasbourg, he was 
sought after and befriended by the nobility and the magistracy, and even 
by the clergy. The worthy priest of Zurich, Lavater, also made a 
journey expressly to see the great man, but he could not obtain an 
audience. 

“If you are the best informed of us two,” Cagliostro wrote to him, “ you 
do not want me; if it is I that am the best informed, I don’t want you.” 
It was at Strasbourg that Cagliostro made acquaintance with Cardinal 
Rohan, with whom he was subsequently implicated in the celebrated 
diamond necklace affair. In a memoir drawn up for his defence when a 
prisoner in the Bastilie, he declares that he declined to see the prince of 
the Church while he was well, and only consented upon his intimating 
that he was afflicted with asthma. Meiners, professor at Géttingen, says 
that upon this occasion he pretended to be afflicted with epileptic attacks, 
as was usually his case, from the exhalations of atheists and infidels. So 
close did his intimacy with Cardinal Rohan become, that he used his car- 
riage as if it had been his own. 

Cagliostro was not, however, without enemies at Strasbourg. The old 
man whom we have before alluded to, and whose name was Marano, 
never ceased to denounce him. Marano was the descendant of a Jew of 
Morocco, and kept a jeweller’s shop at Palermo. It was there that he 
became acquainted with a young Sicilian, Joseph Balsamo by name, at 
that time seventeen years of age, and to whom a reputation for perform- 
ing miracles already attached itself. It was pretended that he held com- 
munication with angels, and that through their mediation he could obtain 
the revelation of important secrets. Marano, who had suffered large 
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losses from pretended alchemists, appealed to Balsamo for help in re- 
covering his disbursements. 

“T could do it for you,” said Balsamo, “if you have faith.” 

Now faith was Marano’s weak point, and he readily acceded to Bal- 
samo’s propositions, when he stm to meet him next day at the 
chapel of Santa Rosalia, whence he conducted him to a grotto, some miles 
farther up the mountains. 

“There is a treasure in that grotto,” said Balsamo, “but I cannot 
appropriate it to myself without losing angelic protection. He must 
be a Jew to enable him to take it from the infernal spirits that keep 

” 

“ What am I to do to obtain it?” exclaimed the delighted jeweller. 

“You cannot learn that from my lips,” replied Balsamo. “ We must 
appeal to the angels; so on your knees.”” And then a clear harmonious 
voice, descending from above, declared that there were in that grotto 
sixty ounces of pearls, sixty ounces of rubies, and sixty ounces of diamonds, 
in a golden box weighing one hundred and twenty ounces. The Jew who 
enters to claim this treasure must deposit sixty ounces of gold at the 
threshold to conciliate the spirits of evil. 

“ Sixty ounces of gold!” sighed the Jew. But Balsamo had got up, 
and was walking away quite unconcerned. 

“You have heard,” was all he vouchsafed to reply. 

Marano followed in silence till the time for separation came, near 
Palermo. He could then hold no longer. 

Well, then,” he said, “let it be so. Sixty ounces of gold! At what 
hour to-morrow ?” 

“At six in the morning. I shall be there.” 

The next day, true to his word, Balsamo was there, as calm as ever, 
and the Jew with his bag of gold. They approached the grotto together. 
It was not without many misgivings that the Jew deposited the bag at 
the entrance. 

“Is there no danger going into this grotto?” he inquired. 

“‘ Not if the amount is correct,” was the reply. 

He stepped forward, and then came back again to look at Balsamo and 
at the bag; but there was nothing but an expression of supreme indiffe- 
rence on the countenance of the latter. At length he ventured boldly 
onwards to grasp the treasure, but, alas! he was himself seized by three 
black and muscular demons, who, after giving him a sound drubbing, cast 
him down on the ground, and bade him not move at the risk of his life. 
It was not till all had been long silent that the unfortunate Jew ventured 
to crawl out of this fearful cave, and when he got to the entrance it is 
almost needless to say that Balsamo, the gold, and the three demons had 
all gone off together. 

This was the point of departure for a long life of adventures on the 
part of Balsamo, who at once flying from Palermo, travelled all over 
the world, under the assumed names of Count Harat, Count Fenice, 
Marquis d’Anna, Marquis de Pellegrini, Zischis, Belmonte, Melissa, and, 
finally, of ‘‘ Count de Cagliostro.” The old Jew was not wrong when 
he imagined that he recognised the young impostor in the middle-aged 
Grand Copt on the bridge of Kehl. 

Cagliostro left Strasbourg in 1788, and after a brief excursion in 
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Italy, we find him at Bordeaux, where he made a triumphal entry on the 
Sth of November, 1783. The influx of persons anxious to avail them+ 
selves of his supposed miraculous powers was so great that he had to 
seek the protection of the police to preserve order. This, however, was 

robably nothing but a manceuvre of the charlatan. It is certain that 
Rocher Hervier, a man who stood high among magnetisers, ventured at 
this epoch to meet him as an antagonist, and was publicly defeated, for 
which folly he was blamed by the whole noe of mesmerists. 

Cagliostro says in his memoir before alluded to, and indited in the 
Bastille, that the same description of persecutions which had driven him 
out of Strasbourg made Bordeaux too hot for him, and he went to Lyons 
in October, 1784; but he only remained three months in the latter town, 
whence he took his departure for Paris, where he arrived January 30, 
1785. ‘ My first care on arriving at the metropolis,” he says, “ was to 
declare my intention of living quietly, and that I no longer intended to 
occupy myself with cures.” 

Cagliostro, like a clever fellow that he undoubtedly was, thought that 
the pretension to miraculous cures in Paris might subject him to a close 
system of inquiry on the part of the profession, to which he was very 
naturally much opposed. Again, even his uncontested powers in dis- 
tributing the vital fluids were jeopardised amidst the intense concurrence 
of the day, which, when men were fatigued, had supplanted them by 
magnetised trees! So he entered upon a totally new line—one whic 
went beyond the limits of all academical investigation, and only struck 
the minds of the populace with greater wonder—he evoked the shades of 
the dead ; in other words, he turned necromancer, and made the spirits 
of the departed appear at his command, either in a mirror, like Dr. Dee, 
or in a carafe full of water. 

He so far succeeded on this new field as to eclipse, for the time being, 
all his contemporaries. Wonder and admiration rapidly attained the 
point of fanaticism. He was publicly spoken of as the “ divine” Cagliostro. 
His portrait was everywhere—on snuff-boxes, on rings, even on the fans 
of ladies. Unfortunately, Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, and the other 
Encyclopedists, were no longer in existence, and he had it all his own 
way. It is one thing to rationalise religion, and another to overthrow all 
inductive philosophy. Cagliostro was not the man to stop at anything 
when he could find a public ignorant and stupid enough to have faith in 
him. The very walls were placarded with Louis XVI.’s declaration, that 
any one doing an injury to the impostor would be considered as guilty of 
high treason. It was current that at Versailles he had not only made the 
dead appear in mirrors and in carafes of water, but he had invoked the 
very spirits of the dead themselves, and summoned the animated and 
moving spectres into the presence of the living. 

The author of a work called “ Mémoires Authentiques pour Servir a 
Histoire de Cagliostro” has described one of these scenes. The supper 
took place in the Rue Saint-Claude, where Cagliostro dwelt at that time. 
A round table was laid out for twelve guests, six liviag and six dead, 
with extraordinary luxury. Cagliostro made the odd number. The 
servants were dismissed with an understanding that if any one of them 
ventured to open a door without being summoned, he should be shot 
dead. It was the suppers of the Regency revived. 
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nounced in a loud voice, and with all the power of 
-Cagliostro was endowed with. The moment of suspense that 
those present, among whom was a prince of royal blood, 
intense, but it was brief; the six guests summoned soon made their 
ce, and took their places with perfect courtesy. 
When the living had regained sufficient composure, conversation 
One of the first questions asked was— 
*‘ How do you feel yourselves in the other world ?” 
“ There is no other world,” vouchsafed D’Alembert. “ Death is only 
a cessation of the evils that have tormented us. There is no kind of 
but, at the same time, there is no pain. I have not met with 
oiselle Lespinasse, but, on the other hand, I have not seen 
Linguet. They are very candid there. Some dead people who have 
joined us have told me that I was already forgotten. This gave no 
annoyance. Men are not worth the while that one should attempt to 
benoit them. I know that now; I never loved them, now I despise 
them.” 


“ Of what avail are all your acquirements there below ?” asked another 
of Diderot. “I never was a man of pretensions,” replied the latter, 
“although such was so generally believed. I merely arranged, discussed, 
and methodised the opinions of others, The business of an editor is to 

ut available matter into shape and form. The man who wrote the index 
fad as much to do with the Encyclopedia almost as I had, yet nobody 
gives him any credit.” 

“J, on my part,” observed Voltaire, “ praised the undertaking largely 
because it seconded my philosophical views. But I have since become 
somewhat shaken even in those views ; for, since my decease, I have con- 
versed with half a dozen popes, and I have found them to be quite as 
liberal-minded and as philosophical as myself. It was their profession to 
be austere here, but in their inner minds their convictions were no stronger 
than those of other people. Opposition in the world above is evoked in 
order to have something to combat. I have found Clement XIV. and 
Benoit to be especially men of good sense, and free from all super- 
stitions.” 

“ What annoys me a little,” said the Duke of Choiseul, “ is, that there 
is no sex in the realms that we inhabit, and whatever may be said of it, 
the carnal envelope of our souls was not a bad invention.” ‘“ How do 
you recognise one another, then?’’ interrupted another of the living. 
« By their caprices, pretensions, and a thousand little weaknesses, which 
are consi as graces with you, and are estimated at their true value 
as ridiculous there.” 

“ That which gives me real pleasure,” said the Abbé Voisenon, “ is 
that, with us, one is soon cured of the mania of being clever. You can 
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have no idea how I have been at for my li labours. It was 
in vain that I assured all present I only attached their real value to 
those literary puerilities. Whether it was that my assertions did not tally 
with my pride as an academician, or that my age and profession were not 
deemed to tally with such frivolities, certain it is that I have to expiate 
daily the errors of my human existence.” 

It is easy to perceive the anti-Encyclopadic spirit of the reporter of 
this extraordinary sitting, but the most strange part of the thing is, that 
everybody believed in its reality at the time, that ee er had actually 
appeared, that they had spoken as reported, and sat down in person 
to supper with six great personages, one of whom was a prince royal ! 
Cagliostro was certainly, in his palmy days, the prince of impostors, and 
how ee he must have trained his valets or his accomplices ! 

Amidst all these feats of daring, what is curious is, that he steadil 
pursued one idea, which ars, indeed, to have been the aim of his 
existence, when he was not busy making dupes. This was no less than 
the founding of a new order of freemasonry. He announced himself as 
the guardian of the secrets of Isis and Anubis, he had founded lodges in 
most of the towns that he had favoured with his presence, and he wished 
to establish the chief of all in Paris. He soon found plenty of followers, 
many of them persons of high rank, and he assembled them together to 
expound the new doctrine. His success was brilliant ; he spoke with con- 
summate art and no little eloquence, and his auditors believed themselves 
to be the depositaries of those secrets of nature that were preserved in the 
temple of Apis, at the epoch when Cambyses had the inflexible deity 
publicly fustigated. The initiations to the new society were, however, 
mainly confined to wealthy persons or aristocrats, and there is reason to 
believe that the fees were very exorbitant. 

Certain ladies of quality, who had heard of the mysterious scenes 
enacted at the supper with the dead Encyclopzdists, became anxious to 
witness something similar. Without letting their intentions known to 
their husbands, they appealed to Madame de Cagliostro for permission to 
be present at one of these fantastic sittings, on condition that no man 
should be there. The reply given was, that as soon as they could obtain 
thirty-six subscribers of 100 Louis each the thing should be done. The 
whole number was obtained the same day. 

Madame de Cagliostro accordingly hired a commodious house buried 
in trees in the Rue Verte, Faubourg Saint-Honoré, at that epoch 
a solitary quarter. The sitting was fixed for the 7th of August. 
Not one of the thirty-six failed to be there. They were all dressed 
in white, and divided into groups of six by different-coloured waist- 
bands. Each had also a large veil. They were shown into a temple 
lighted up from above, and in which were thirty-six arm-chairs covered 
with black satin. Lorenza, dressed in white, was seated on a kind of 
throne, supported by two gigantic and spectral figures, the sex of which 
it was impossible to determine. ‘The ladies, after being attached to as 
many columns in a rather inconvenient and not very delicate posture, were 
addressed by the grand mistress of Egyptian masonry, who announced to 
them that their position was emblematical of their condition, placed as 
they were under passive dependence on their husbands. But they had 
02 
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other trials to undergo; they were to break with the shameful yoke and 
the worldly bonds imposed upon them by man. To conquer their liberty, 
they were subjected to a fearful ordeal. “They were removed six by six 
into as many different apartments in the garden: here they met the 
shades of husbands, lovers, and all that was most dear to them. The 
temptations of Saint Anthony were trifles compared with those to which 
they were subjected ; yet every one of them came forth triumphant, and 
were felicitated accordingly by the grand mistress, who received them in 
a semi-obscurity in the great temple. After a few minutes devoted to 
recruiting their strength after such extraordinary conflicts, the dome of 
the temple opened, and a man came down on a golden ball, with a serpent 
in his hand and a brilliant flame on his head. 

“It is the Genius of Truth,” said the grand mistress, “‘ who will tell 
you the secrets of which your sex has been so long deprived. He whom 
you are about to hear is the celebrated, the immortal, the divine Ca- 
gliostro, issued from the bosom of Abraham without having been con- 
ceived, and the depositary of all that has been, all that is, and all that 
will be known on earth.” 

We are obliged to drop the veil over the next ordeal to which these 
ladies of title were subjected. The attitude assumed by all parties was 
symbolic of innocence and purity, and it is best to suppose it was truly 
so. Cagliostro contented himself, however, upon this occasion with ex- 
plaining that magic was merely the initiation into the secrets of nature. 
These mysteries were to be learnt gradually. The ladies were to return ; 
this was only a first and preliminary meeting. Supper was afterwards 
served up, and the evening terminated in the most agreeable manner 

ible. The Marquis de Luchet, the historian of the meeting, in- 
_ sinuates that the Genius of Truth also gave the «‘ baiser de l’amitié,” a 
ceremony the nature of which had to be explained by the grand-mistress 
to these nude ladies, but we are willing to believe this to have been only 
a little bit of scandal, with no foundation save the narrator’s distorted 
fancy. 

~ tte that day forth, the Countess of Cagliostro, who was very hand- 
some, passed for the accomplished type of all perfections. ‘The house on 
the Boulevard du Temple, at the extremity of the Rue Saint-Claude, and 
which afterwards became the home of Barras, became one of the most 
frequented by the fashionables of Paris. Cagliostro, who had given up 
operating any further miraculous cures, had honours positively forced 
upon him. The Prince of Soubise, brother to the Cardinal de Rohan, 
had been given up by the faculty; the cardinal prevailed upon the great 
empiric to visit him. Whether he magnetised him, or that he parted 
with his own excess of vital fluid to aid the prince, is not known, but 
certain it is that the prince got rapidly well after the impostor’s visits. 
Ennobled by this miraculous cure, Cagliostro was everywhere received 
with vociferous acclamations. Hundreds of carriages waited in a file in 
the Rue Saint-Claude. His bust was cut in marble and founded in 
bronze, and beneath his portrait the following quatrain was to be read : 


De !’ami des humains reconnaissez les traits, 
Tous ses jours sont marqués par de nouveaux bienfaits. 
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I] prolonge la vie, il secourt |’indigence ; 
Le plaisir d’étre utile est seul sa récompense. 


Cagliostro had, indeed, attained the culminating point of his credit 
and renown, and he selected the moment to crown the edifive of his 
Egyptian masonry. Out of the crowds that applied, he selected thirteen 

epts as grand-masters. How they were found we cannot tell, for 
Grimm informs us that they must be bachelors, pure as the sun’s rays, 
and possessed of an income of 53,000 francs.* In return for their 
money, Cagliostro promised them beatific visions as a result of their 
moral regeneration, and prolonged life as a result of their physical 
regeneration. He pretended himself to belong to times long gone by. 
Being one day in the gallery of the Louvre, he was seen to weep before 
Jouvenot’s picture of the Dustin from the Cross. The cause of his 
emotion being anxiously inquired into : 

“ Alas!” he replied, “I weep for the death of that great moralist, of 
that good man, of such infinitely agreeable manners and conversation, 
and to whom I have been indebted for such happy moments. We dined 
together at Pontius Pilate’s.” 

“ Who are you talking about ?” interrupted M. de Richelieu, perfectly 
amazed. ‘The impostor’s irreverent answer may be surmised. “I was 
quite intimate with him!’ he even had the impudence to add. When 
his servant was once asked his master’s age, he said he really did. not 
know. He had always been as he was, eating well, drinking hard, sleep- 
ing like a top. He himself had been in his service since the fall of the 
Roman empire, for he remembered that his salary was fixed the very 
day that Cesar perished assassinated in the senate. 

The unfortunate affair of the diamond necklace came just at this time 
to interrupt the foundation of the temple of Egyptian freemasonry, and 
to tumble down Cagliostro from the dangerous pinnacle to which he 
had raised himself. We cannot enter here into the long and numerous 
details connected with this strange affair; suffice that the impostor and 
his wife, strong as they were, came in contact in this drama with persons 
still more daring than themselves. 

Madame Lamotte is said to have won over Lorenza by discovering her 
passion for a certain Chevalier d’Oisemont, and to have insisted, as the terms 
of her secrecy, upon Lorenza’s gaining over the interest of Cagliostro. 
This was perhaps all the more easily accomplished from the long-standing 
intimacy that existed between the latter and Cardinal de Rohan. The 
affair of the jeweller Boehmer, of his diamond necklace, worth sixteen 
hundred thousand francs, rejected by the good but unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, was at that time current through all Paris. The cardinal 
had complained, in the presence of Cagliostro and of Madame Lamotte, 
of the indifference of the queen towards him. Madame Lamotte sug- 
gested a means of acquiring favour. It was neither more nor less than 
that the cardinal should obtain the necklace, and that Madame Lamotte 
should appropriate it to herself while she pretended to present it to the 





* Correspondance littéraire, philosophique et critique de Grimm et Diderot, 
année 1785. 
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» who was to rte ag Sn ae tote. She was 
shetted in her procssliage oy Cajlisétre es his wife, and by a note said 
to be signed by Marie Antoinette herself. One Vilette signed the 
aceeptances. An Englishman by the name of Saint James was to have 
advanced money to pay off the first instalment, as Madame Lamotte said 
the queen was not todo so. A young woman of the name of 

was also actually to personify Marie Antoinette, and to 
grant M. de Rohan an interview.* The jeweller Boehmer exploded the 
conspiracy. Obtaining nothing, he appealed to Madame de Campan, 
and through her to the queen herself; the latter of whom soon indig- 
nantly satisfied him that she knew nothing of the diamonds or the bills, 
or had she had any negotiations with M. de Rohan or Madame Lamotte. 
Marie Antoinette then aepested to the king, and all the parties concerned 
were forthwith hurried off to the Bastille. Lorenza alone is said to have 
saved herself by timely flight. When the officer presented himself before 
Cagliostro, he is said to have attempted resistance; but the soldier 
insisted: “It is by the king’s order. I have-ten well-armed men 
with me who do not care for sorcerers, so follow me.” All the incanta- 
tions of black and white magic faded away into thin air before a demand 
of so concise and straightforward a character. Cagliostro and De Rohan 
were, however, discharged, while Madame Lamotte was whipped and 
branded. The former was conveyed back to his home in triumph, 
although severely lectured by the parliamentary judges. When he 
boasted of his means and of his generosity, one of the latter observed, 
“We do not doubt your means, but the sources whence they are derived 
are a mystery to us.” His triumph was of brief duration. An order 
came from the king the next day, bidding him take his departure from 


Paris within ope pri hours. He did not go far, stopping at Pass 


for three weeks, and thence he proceeded to England, where, it is said, 
he was received with great honours. Here he turned prophet, and, 
among other things, proclaimed the overthrow of the Bastille. He is 
said to have been twice before in London, where he appears to have 
selected Quakers, and among others Mrs. Fry, for his victims, and where 
he was also imprisoned for debt. One of the greatest faults he com- 
mitted, excepting his repeated pardonings of his wife’s transgressions, was 
to quit London a third time for Rome. The arch-impostor had one 
there greater than himself, and who had power wherewith to oppose con- 
currence. Cagliostro was at once arrested by the officers of the Holy In- 
quisition, and consigned to the dark and damp dungeons of the Castle of 
San Angelo. His trial lasted eighteen months, his wife appearing as a 
witness against him. His papers were burnt, and he himself condemned 
to death, a sentence which was transmuted into one of perpetual impri- 
sonment. He is said to have attempted to strangle a priest, whom he 
asked to confess with, but whose garb he coveted in order to effect his 
evasion in it. The actual period of his death remains a secret with the 
officers of the Roman Inquisition. The personal history or autobiography 
of Cagliostro, as handed down by himself, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
is a tissue of falsehoods and misrepresentations. He says in it that he 





* Jules de Saint-Felix: “ Aventures de Cagliostro,” 18mo, 1855, pp. 131-1383. 
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nae his _ years at Medinah, under the name of Acharat, and that 
resided with the governor Altotas. Very good conjuri but 
with wy a slight and most elementary infusion of real Arable in them. 
Thence he went to Mekkah, where he was introduced to the “sovereign.” 
The city of sheriffs never knew either khalif, shah, or sultan—it is the 
city of the prophet, not of his vicegerents. He was afterwards, he says, 
accompanied in his travels by the Chevalier d’Aquino, of the illustrious 
house of the princes of Caramanica, an Italian descendant of the 
Seljukiyan beys of Karaman, who ruled before the foundation of the 
dynasty of the Osmanlis! He says he travelled under the names of 
Count Harat, Fenice, Marquis d’Anna, and other aliases, but omits to 
account for his sudden a nce in Alsatia, where we first meet him at 
the opening of our article. When the troops of the French republic 
reached Rome, they inquired anxiously after Cagliostro, whom they wished 
to liberate on account of his connexion with the diamond necklace affair, 
but they were obliged to admit, as the result of their inquiries, that with- 
out regretting the overthrow of the Bastille, even it gave up its prey more 
readily than the Castle of San Angelo. Such was the end, as mysterious 
as was the life, of Joseph Balsamo, better known as “ Count de 
Cagliostro.” 








STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 


By W. Cuar.es Kent. 


XVIII.— GOLDSMITH AT EDGEWARE. 


I III. 


Rep the sun falls Blossoms around, 
Where, through green leaves, With bees alive, 
Round the porch weaves Tell where the hive 
Glory astray : Lurks in the shade ; 
Soft, up the walls Where burning sound 
Where the vine cleaves, Wax-laden wings, 
Under the eaves, And honey clings 
Dies out the day. Liquid gold made. 


Il, IV. 


Lowly the farm— By lintel, there, 
Roof but of thatch, Osier cage hung 


Door but with latch— 
Whitewashed the rooms: 
Poor home but warm, 
With rustic bowers 
Clustered by flowers 
Rich with perfumes. 





Grape-boughs among, 


Screens the blackbird : 


Hark! from its lair, 
Through silver quill, 
Through olden bill, 
Rare songs are heard, 
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v. 
But sweeter notes, 
Notes far more clear, 
Steal to mine ear— 
Not from cool cage, 


Bi here a 
ut, w 

Ink drops that fll” 
Scrawls o’er the page. 


Vi. 


Sweet as the breath 
Blown through gold reeds 
In Tempe’s meads 

By the Pan— 

What time his death 
Gave to his sighs 

All Time defies 

Freed from Earth’s ban. 


Vil. 
Beauty divine, 
Memories of mirth, 
Glories of earth— 
Laughter and love ! 
Pouring like wine 
Rapturous tears— 
As when Soul hears 
Wings from above! 


VII. 

See! there within, 
Through lattice bars, 
Where the breeze jars 
Casement flung wide, 
One who can win, 
From unborn men, 
Hearts where that pen 
Swiftly doth glide. 


Ix. 
Tis but a scribe, 
Stunted and square : 
Rush-bottomed chair 
Reared for his throne : 


“ 





of his tribe 
On his worn face !— 
here not one grace 

i not one ! 


x. 
Prominent brow; 
Visage uncouth, 
~! where sweet ruth 

iant appears— 
— h : of woe : 

when past grie 
Trilled, in relief, A 
Exquisite tears. 


XI. 
Innocent wit ! 
Humorist rare, 
Laughing dull care 
Out of men’s path ! 
All thou hast writ 
Maketh us glad: 
Such charms it had, 
Such charms it hath. 


XxII. 
While moves forlorn, 
Poured through thy song, 
What village-throng 
Auburn can yield ;— 
While love can scorn 
Loftier worth, 
Lured ’round thy hearth, 
Geutle Wakefield !— 


xi. 
Memory shall gaze 
Backward with joy 
Where sweets ne’er cloy 
Grouped round thee there ; 
Tracking thy ways 
Where ’mid rude bowers 
Nestles ’mid flowers 
Homely Edgeware. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


Part THE TENTH. 


I, 


HOW VIOLET MOLYNEUX TOUCHED OTHER CHORDS THAN THO6E IN HER SONG. 


SCARCELY any one was in town except a few very early birds, heralds 
of the coming season, and the members, victims to an unpitying nation ; 
but there were still some people one knew dotted about in Belgravia and 
Park-lane, others in jointure-houses or villas up “ Tamese Ripe,” among 
them a very pretty widow, Leila Lady Puffdoff, who dwelt in the retire- 
ment of her dower-house at Twickenham, and enlivened the latter portion 
of her veuvage by matinées musicales, breakfasts, and luncheons for some 
of those dear friends who had been the detestation of le feu Puffdoff, he 
being old and not a little jealous. To a combination of all three, Sabre- 
tasche, De Vigne, Curly, a man called Monckton, and myself, drove in 
De Vigne’s drag a day or two after our rencontre with little Alma 
Tressillian. 

“ An amateur affair, isn’t it?” asked De Vigne. ‘Artistes’ morning 
concerts are bad enough, where Italian singers barbarise ‘ Annie Laurie’ 
into an allegro movement with shakes and aspeggios, and English singers 
scream Italian with vile British o’s and a’s, but amateur matinées musi- 
cales, where highly finished young beauties in becoming morning toilettes 
excruciate one’s ears, whether they have melody in their voices or no, just 
because they have been taught by Garcia or Gardoni, are absolutely un- 
bearable. Don't you think so, you worshipper of harmony ?” 

“1? Certainly,” responded Rabeotanche. “As a rule, I shun all 
amateur things. Where professional people, who have applied sixteen 
hours a day, all their energies, and all their capabilities, to one subject, 
even then rarely succeed, how is it possible but that the perform- 
ances of those who take up the study as a pastime must be a miserable 
failure, or at best but second-rate? Occasionally, however (indeed, 
whenever you see it, but the sight is so rare!), talent will do for you with- 
out study more than study ever will a 

“ As you will show us in your songs this morning, I suppose ?” laughed 
Monckton. 

“If I sang ill I should never sing at all,” replied Sabretasche, care- 
lessly, with that consciousness of power which true talent is as sure to 
have, as it is sure not to have undue self-appreciation, ‘I mean, how- 
ever, in Miss Molyneux’s Aria; even you will admire that, De Vigne.” 

“ Violet ?” said Monckton. “She does sing tolerably; but I can’t say 
I like that girl—so much too satirical for a woman.” 

‘I dare say you may find her so. I know popular preachers who con- 
sider Thackeray too satirical as an author, because he drew the portrait 
of Charles Honeymann,” said Sabretasche, quietly. 
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“ Something new to hear the Colonel defending a woman’s character,” 
whispered the injured Monckton to me on the back seat. “ He generally 
is more the cause of blackening ‘em, eh ?” 

“T wish I were like you, Sabretasche,” laughed De Vigne, “and 
could shut m in, and the world out, of my studio while I chipped my 
marble, or filled my canvas,’ or, like Ourly here, who worships his 
whiskers, and his bottes vernies, and really thinks women delightful to 
flirt with and adore. I wish to Heaven I were an artist, or a dandy P 

“ Or anything but a married man, eh ?”’ sneered Monckton. 

Sabretasche’s expressive face grew dark at his words, Curly’s languid 
eyes flashed fire, and I gave Monckton a pretty hard kick, I can assure 

ou. 

“I wish I were either an artist or a dandy,” pursued De Vigne, 
quietly, though he set his teeth hard, and you could see the blood 
mount even into the pale bronze of his cheek; “each has his métier, finds 
his mission, and loys his time. Now, poor devil that I am, what 
can I do? Read w trash of technical science and Boswellian 
biographies comes out ; mix in society to bore and to be bored; buy horses 
and bet on them; say Cui bono ? like Sabretasche, to all of them. Sport, 
to be sure, there is,,and libraries: those one can’t tire of; but beyond, 
what is there fora man to do ?”’ . 

“ You can come and see the Puffdoff, and get her longs yeux fired at 

for the best of all reasons, that you are profoundly insensible to 
the effects of her artillery,” said I, as we turned into the grounds of that 
fair countess-dowager, aged twenty-two ! 

“ She's a brilliant-looking woman, De Vigne,” laughed Sabretasche. 
“ You should be grateful for being aumieux with her.” 

“ Brilliant? Very much so. But so are the tinsel wings at the 
ballet.” 
“ Hang it, she is very charming, De Vigne !” cried Curly. 

“Certainly. Pity the charms are rouge, Kalydor, and Oriental tint, 
and would vanish out of sight if her maid and dressing-box were stolen.” 

“ How confoundedly satirical you are |” 

“ No, I am not,” said De Vigne. 

Nor was he. He was only too clear-sighted for his own peace. Should 
we not at thirty take a great pleasure in Drury Laue, if we preserved the 
happy faith we had at ten in the witticisms of the clown, the miseries of 
ill-starred pantaloon, the glories of the gorgeous creature in green velvet 
and Spanish boots, the adorable charms of the fairy creature in gauze and 
spangles, who danced before the village show in our gleeful childhood ? 
Passez-moi le mot, the comparison is stale, but a pantomime, with its paint, 
its clap-trap, its worn-out jokes, its grimaced smiles, its trap-doors and 
its artifices, its gay-coloured scenes and its dirty bustling coulisses, where 
those who throne it as kings and lords upon the boards eat bread-and- 
cheese with aching hearts in the green-room behind, is so like society! Yet 
if one has been behind it all, and only mentions in profoundest pity that 
its Rachels speak bad grammar off the stage; that its Talmas are at heart 

the saddest of all men; that its Meinna Schroders, with Weber’s and 
Beethoven's smiles upon them, have been trained by privation; that its 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, smiling in “ Monime,” will die with grief for her 
abandonment by Maurice de Saxe ; that its Roseval, laughing and singing, 
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off the stage to tend a broken limb with a breaking heart,—if, 
from behind the scenes, we recount these things, people call us 
irical, though we have seen the smiles being manufactured, and the 
laid on thick over hollow cheeks ! 

Sabretasche was quite right; it was a treat to hear Violet Molyneux’s 
singing. Every person at the Puffdoff’s house flocked out of eonserva- 
tory, drawing-rooms, or cabinets de peinture, at the notes of her clear, 
rich, passionate, bell-like voice. We, just at that time barren of prime 
donne, had heard nothing like it of late ; and Violet's voice was really 
one which, as a professional, would have ranked her very high. Besides, 
there was a tone in it, a certain freshness and gladness, mingled 
with a strange pathos and passion, which moved even those among her 
auditors most blasés, most fastidious, and most ready to sneer, into silence 
and admiration. 

“ That is music,” said De Vigne, in the door of the music-room. “ If 
she would sing at morning concerts I would forswear them no longer. 
Look at that fellow; if he be ever really caught at all, it will be by 
that voice.” 

I looked at that fellow, being Sabretasche, who leaned against the 
organ, close to Violet Molyneux; his face was calm and — as 
ever, but his melancholy eyes were fixed upon her with such intense 
earnestness, that Violet, glancing up at him as she sang, coloured, 
despite all her self-possession, and her voice was unsteady for half a 
note. Sabretasche uoticed it perhaps, at least his eyes flashed out of 
their melancholy into the look which excited De Vigne’s remark. It 
was quite true, Lauzun though the Colonel might be, I believe Violet’s 
voice pleased him still more than her beauty. The latter beguiled the 
senses, as many others had before her; the former beguiled the soul, 
a far rarer charm for him. | 

‘‘ You came late; half our concert was over,” said Violet to him, after 
luncheon, as they stood talking in a miniature winter-garden, one of the 
whims—and a very charming whim, too—of the Puffdoff’s. 

“I came in time to sing what I had promised, and to hear what I 
desired, your PP 

“ You did like it?” said Violet, looking up at his radiant eyes. 

“ Too well to compliment you.on it. I ‘liked’ it as I liked, or rather 
I felt it—as I have felt, occasionally, the tender and holy beauty of Raphael, 
the impassioned tenderness of the ‘ Loves of Rimini,’ the hushed glories 
of a summer night, the mystical chimes of a starlit sea. Your voice did 
me good, as those things did, until the feverish fret and noise of practical 
life wore off their influence again.” 

Violet gave a deep sigh of delight: 

“You make me so happy! I often think that the doctrine of immor- 
tality has no better plea than the vague yearning for something unseen 
and unconceived, the unuttered desire which rises in us at the sound of 
true music. I have heard music at which I could have shed more bitter 
tears than any I have known, for I have had mo sorrow, and which 
answered the restless passions of my heart better than any human mind 
that ever wrote.” 

“Quite true; and that is why, to me, music is one of the strangest 
gifts to men. Painting creates, but creates by imitation, If a man 
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take a man for model ; anything different from man would be grotesque. 
We never see a Jupiter or a Christ that is anything more than a fiercely- 
handsome, or a » man. Music, on the contrary, creates 
from a spirit-world of its own: the fable of Orpheus and its lyre is not 
wholly a fable. In the passionate crash and tumult of an overture, in 
the tender pathos of one low tenor note, in the full swell of a Magnificat, 
in the low gh of a Miserere, the human heart throws off the frippery 
and worry of the world, the nobler impulses, the softer charity, the 
unuttered aspirations, that are buried, yet still live, beneath so much 
that is garish and contemptible — wake up, and a man remembers 
all he is and all he might have been, and grieves, as the dwellers in 
Arcadia grieved over their exile, over his better nature lost.” 

“ Ah,” answered Violet, her gay spirits saddened by the tone in which 
Sabretasche, ordinarily so careless, light, nonchalant, and unruffled, spoke, 
“if we were always what we are in such moments how different would 
the world be! How ashamed we are of our petty quarrels and im- 
pulses, how far we are lifted from the rancour and the flitting trifles 
which mar all the beauty of human life! On the spur of such com- 
bined tranquillity and exaltation as music creates we are so much truer, 
so much nobler! We realise the temptations of others, we feel how 
little right we, with so much sin among us, have to dare to judge 
another. If human nature lasted what it is in its best moments, poets 
would have no need to fable of an Eden.” 

Sabretasche looked down on her long and earnestly : 

“* Do you know that you are to me something as music is to you ?, When 
I am with you I am truer and better. I breathe a purer atmosphere. 
You make me for the time being feel as I used to feel in my golden days. 
You bring me back enthusiasm, belief in human nature, noble aspira- 
tions, purer tastes, tenderer thoughts—in a word, you bring me back 

outh !” 

Violet lifted her eyes to his full of the happiness his words gave her. 
Sabretasche’s hand rested on hers as she played with a West Indian 
creeper clinging round the sides of a vase of myrtles. The colour 
wavered in the Parian fairness of her face; her eyes and lips were 
tremulous with a vague sense of delight and expectation, but Sabre- 
tasche took his hand away with a short quick sigh, and set himself to 
bending the creeper into order. 

There was a dead silence, a disappointed shadow stole unconsciously 
over Violet’s tell-tale face. She looked up quickly : 

“ pec do you always talk of youth as a thing passed away from you? 
It is such folly. You are now in your best years.” 

“* It is past and gone from my heart.” 

“ But might it not have a resurrection ?” 

“ It might, but it may not.” 

Violet mused a moment over the anomalous reply. 

“ What curse have you on you ?”’ she said, involuntarily. 

Sabretasche turned his eyes on her filled with unutterable sadness : 

“Do not rouse my demon ; let him sleep while he can. But, Violet, 
when you hear about in the world of which you and I are both votaries— 
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as hear you have done and will do—many tales of my past and my pre- 
sent, many and scandals circulated by my friends, believe 

or not as you like by what you know of me; but believe, at the least, 
that I am neither so light-hearted nor so hard-hearted as they consider 
me. You are kind enough to honour me with your—your interest; you 
will never guess how dearly I prize it ; but there are things in my career 
which I cannot reveal to you, and against interest in me-and-my fate 
I warn you; it can bring you no happiness, for it can never go 
friendship !” 

It was a strange speech from a man to a woman, especially from a 
man famous for his conquests to a woman famous for her beauty ! 

He saw a shiver pass over Violet’s form, and the delicate rose hue of 
her cheeks faded utterly. He sighed bitterly as he added, the blue veins 
rising in his calm white forehead : 

“ None to love me have 1; I never had, I never may have!” 

Great tears gathered slowly in Violet’s eyes, and despite all her self- 
control, fell down on the glowing petals of the West Indian flowers. 

“ But you will let me know more of you than any one else does ?”’ 
she said, in a hurried, broken voice. “ You will not, at least, forbid me 
your friendship ?” 

‘ Friendship—friendship !’’ repeated Sabretasche, with a strange smile. 
“You do not know what an idle word, what a treacherous salve, what a 
vain impossibility is friendship between men and women. Yet if you 
are willing to give me yours I will do my best to merit it, and to keep 
myself to it. Now let us go. I like too well to be with you to dare 
be with you long.” 

He gave her his arm, they lounged together into a cabinet de peinture, 
and criticised with the others a little Mieris newly added to the collec- 
tion. Young ladies remark what high spirits Violet Molyneux has; too 
high, they think. Married women observe what a shocking flirt Vivian 
Sabretasche is; he is much more attentive to the Puffdoff than to 
Violet, whom he has been going after for the last two months, but evi- 
dently cares no more for than for his soiled gloves. Mammas and 
chaperones inquire if they may congratulate Lady Molyneux on the 
rumours already afloat regarding her daughter’s engagement to Colonel 
Sabretasche, and the Viscountess cries, ‘My dear Lady Fitzspy! that 
flirt? Heaven forefend! He may wish it, but J——And, besides, 
Violet's affections are most happily centred in a very different quarter.” 
Whereat, the mammas and chaperones whose daughters have not sung so 
well at the amateur concert are disconcerted, knowing that the young 
Duke of Regalia is the enfant de la maison in Lowndes-square. §, our 
friends use their lorgnons, and so much do they see of any of us, with all 
their skill at finesses, divination, and intrigues, spun on behind the backs 
of fans and down ivory parasol-handles. 





II. 
“ 1’ aMITIE EST L'AMOUR SANS AILES.” 


“ Wuat does Sabretasche mean with Molyneux’s daughter ?” said De 
Vigne to me in that same cabinet de peinture, De Vigne having only 
just escaped from the harpy’s clutch of the little Countess’s fairy eeu. 
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“ How the devil should I tell? He’s a confounded inconstant fellow, 
know. He's always flirting with some woman or otiter.” 
ye Filirtation doesn’t make men look as he looked while he listened to 
her. Fiirtation amuses. Sabretasche is not amused here, but rather, 
I should say, intensely worried.” : 

“ What should oe Aguas He could marry the girl if he wished.” 

“ How can you tell : 

“ Well, I suppose so. The Molyneux would let him have her fast 
enough. Her mother wants to get her off; she don’t like two milliners’ 
bills in Regent-street and the Palais Royal. But you interesting your- 
self in a love affair! What a Saul among the prophets !” 

“Spare your wit, Arthur. I never meddle with such tinder, I assure 
you. I am not over fond of my fellow-creatures, but I don’t hate them 
intensely enough to help them to marry. I say, have you not been suffi- 
ciently bored here? The concert is over. Let us go, shall we?” 

“ With pleasure. I say, you have not paid your promised visit to little 
Tressillian. "Tisn’t far; we might walk over, eh?” 

“So we will. Are you after poor Alma’s chevelure dorée already?” 
laughed De Vigne. “ Make her mistress of Longholme, Chevasney, and 
I'll give her away to you with pleasure. I won’t be a party to other 
conditions, for her grandfather's sake—her guardian’s sake, rather. By 
the way, I must make out whether she knows or not that the relationship 
was a myth.” 

“Thank you. I have no private reasons for proposing the call, except 
the always good and excellent one of passing the time and seeing a pretty 
woman. There is the Puffdoff coming after you again. Let’s get away 
while we can.” 

We were soon out of that little bijou of a dower-house that shrined 
the weeds and wiles of the late Puffdoff’s handsome countess, and 
smoking our cigars, as we walked across to Richmond. We found her 
old nurse at the gate, a nice, neat, pleasant old woman, who told us Miss 
Alma, as she called her, was in-doors. 

“ Ah, sir, 1 remember you when you were a coming over to Weive 
Hurst when my poor dear master was alive, and in his own home, that 
those brutes took away from him. God forgive me for calling ’em so, 
but they were brutes, with lies in their mouths and Bibles in their hands. 
When that cruel wretch Sir John Lacquers came down to stay with my 
master, when Miss Alma was little, he took my master to task for not 
having family sermons to read to the servants every night, and he was 
talking the whole time he was eating of his French dishes and drink- 
ing of his French wines—and didn’t he like ’em, too, sir !—of the beaut 
of giving up the things of this world. But that’s always the way wit 
them that preach—they never practise, sir, never; and now they say that 
wretch is a living in France, sir, as grand as a duke, and that poor dear 
— is wearing her pretty eyes out. Don’t let her do it, sir; pray 

on’t !” 

At which De Vigne laughed, and went into the house to see the poor 
dear child in question. He opened the door unannounced, for the best 
of all reasons that there was no one there to announce him. Alma was 
sitting at her easel, with her back to the door, painting earnestly, with 
little Silvo at her side. She was dressed prettily, inexpensively I have 
no doubt, but somehow more picturesquely than many of the women in 
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hundred guinea dresses and point worth a dowry—the pictuvesque- ) 
ness of artistic taste, and innntd velenenedt which oon her the brillignee | 
and grace of a — She turned rapidly at the closing of the door, 

up, and ran towards him with that rapidity and impulsiveness 
which always made her, in that respect, seem much younger than 
she was. 

“Ah! yowhave come at last! I began to think you would cheat me 
as you cheated me of the yachting trip to Lorave ; and yet I had faith 
in you. I thought you would not disappoint me.” 

“No, but I shall scold you,” said De Vigne, “ for sitting there, wear- 
ing your eyes out—as Mrs. Lee phrases it—over your easel. Why do 
you do it ?” 

“It is my only companion,” pleaded Alma. “I like it so much. With 
my brush I can escape away into an ideal world, and shut out the real 
and actual, with all its harshness, trials, and privations. You know the 
sun shines only for me upon canvas ; and besides,” she added, with a gay 
smile, “ to take a practical view of it, I have little or no money, and 
I must make what talent I have into gold.” 

Poor little thing !’’ exclaimed De Vigne. Malgré lui, it struck him, 
who had flung about thousands at his pleasure ever since he was a boy, 
as so singular, and as somehow so unjust, that this girl, young as she 
was, should have to labour for her living with the genius with which nature 
had endowed her so royally—genius the divine, the god-given, the signet- 
seal, so rare, so priceless, with which nature marks the few who are to 
ennoble and sanctify the mass. 

“ Ah! I am a poor little thing !” repeated Alma, with a moue mutine 
indicative of supreme pitié d’elle-méme and indignation at her fate. “ I 
should love society ; I see nothing but nurse and Silvo. I love fun; I 
have nobody to talk it to but the goldfinch. I hate solitude, and I am 
always alone. I should like beautiful music, beautiful pictures, gardens, 
statues, conservatories, luxuries, all the agrémens of life. This quiet 
life is not at all my réle; I vegetate in it.” 

“ More honour to you to bear it so well, Miss Tressillian,”’ said I. 

“Oh, I don’t bear it well,” interrupted Alma. ‘I sometimes get as 
impatient as a bird beating its wings against a cage ; I grow as restless 
in its monotony as you can fancy ; I want to enjoy myself. So I am not 
a bit of a philosopher, and never shall be.” 

“ Life will make you one in spite of yourself,” said De Vigne. 

“ Never! If I ever come to rose-leaves, I will lie down on them 
coiite que coite. As long as I cau only get a straw mattress, there is not 
much virtue in renunciation.” 

“ But there are cankerous worms in rose-leaves,”’ smiled De Vigne. 

“ But who would ever enjoy the roses if they were always remembering 
that? Where is the good?” 

“ You little epicurean!” laughed De Vigne, looking at her amusedly. 
His remembrance of her as a child made him treat her with a certain 
geutle familiarity, very different to his usual sarcastic hauteur with young 
ladies of her age. “ You would have a brief summer, like the butterflies. 
That sort of summer costs one dear when the butterfly lies dying on the 
brown autumn leaves, and envies the bee housed safely at home.” 

“N’importe!” cried the little lady, recklessly. “The butterfly, at 
least, has enjoyed life, and the bee, I would bet, goes on humming and 
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bustling all the ear round, never knowing whether the fuchsias are red 
or white, as long a| these ie honey in. them ; only ing in orchises 
with an eve to business, and never giving a minute in his breathless 
toil to scent the heliotropes or kiss the blue-bells for their beauty’s 
sake.” 

“Possibly not; but when the fuchsias and orchises, blue-bells and 
heliotropes, are withered and dried, and raked away by ruthless gardeners 
for the unpoetic destiny of making leaf mould, and the ground is frozen, 
and the trees are bare, and the wind whistles over the suow—how then ? 
Which is best off, a or bee ?” 

“Hold your tongue!” laughed Alma. ‘You put me in mind of those 
horrible moral apologues, and that detestable incitement to supreme 
selfishness, ‘ La cigale ayant chanté tout |’été,’ where the ant is made 
out a most praiseworthy person, but — to me simply cruel and 
mean. But to answer you is easy enough. What good does the bee get 
from his hard work? Has his honey taken away from him for other 

ple’s eating, and is smoked out of his house, poor little thing, by 

uman monsters, whom, if he knew his power, he could sting to death ! 
The butterfly, au contraire, enjoys himself to the last, dies in the course 
of nature, and leaves others to enjoy themselves after him.” 

“You did not lose your tongue in Lorave, Alma?” said De Vigne, 
with a grave air of solicitous interest. 

With the little Tressillian he had a little of his old fun, something of 
his old laugh. 

“ No, indeed ; and I should be very sorry if I had, for I love talking.” 

“You need not tell us that,” smiled De V igne. 

“]T will never talk to you again,” cried Alma, with supreme dignity ; 
“or, rather, 1 never would if I were not too magnanimous to avenge an 
insult by such enormous punishment.” 

“To yourself. Just so. You are quite right,” said De Vigne, with 
an amused smile. “J only know one young lady who can equal you in 
that line, and she is your St. James’s-street friend, Miss Molyneux.’ 

“Ah! she would like talking, by her face; and she must talk well, 
too.” 

“Yes. Something in your style; as vehement and effervescent as 
a glass of champagne, and as fast as a twenty minutes’ burst, up wind.” 

“Do you admire her?” asked Alma, quickly. 

“Certainly. All men must. She is very lovely.” 

“Yes; it is a face to dream of. And she must be very happy,” added 
Alma, with a sigh of envy. 

“I dare say > is; she looks so.” 

“Have you seen her to-day ?” 

“Yes. Chevasney and I are just come from a matinée musicale 
at Twickenham, where she was the lionne.” 

“ How I wish I were in your society,” cried Alma, passionately. 

“I wish you were,” said De Vigne. “ You are not made for solitude, 
nor to derive any pleasure from ‘blushing unseen,’ and ‘ wasting your 
sweetness on the desert air.” You are a true woman, I guess, Alma, and 
would enjoy shining, scintillating, slaying, and conquering. All women 
do who can, and those who cannot make a virtue of necessity, and 
renounce the admiration that refuses to come to them with as good 

&® grace as they can muster; but they long for it all the same. But take 
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courage, petite. You were born in that society—you will-shine in it 
some day, I make no doubt.” 

“If I could make a name like Rosa Bonheur, I might, and then you 
would admire me as much as you do Miss Molyneux.” 

De Vigne laughed. 

“ What are you painting now, Alma? May we see ?” 

“T was drawing you,” she answered, tranquilly, turning the easel 
towards hin. 

It was a really wonderful likeness from memory, done in _ pastels. 
She had admirably caught the high-bred and severe beauty of his face, 
and she had caught, what was much more difficult, the calm hauteur of 
his features, the suppressed passions, veiled under impenetrable reserve, 
which slumbered in his eyes, while there yet lingered round the grave 
proud lines of his mouth a shadow of the smile which now came so rarely 
there, but when it did, gave the lie to the coldness of its expression in 
repose. 
“ My likeness! By Jove!” cried De Vigne, “ you flatter me shock- 
ingly, Alma. What on earth put it into your head, petite, to do that ?” 

“I knew you would make a splendid picture—your face is beautiful,” 
said Alma, tranquilly. 

Whereupon De Vigne went straight off into a fit of laughter, the first 
real, cordially amused laughter, with a touch of the old merry ring in it, 
that I had heard since his marriage-day. 

“Why do you laugh?” said Alma, indignantly; “I only tell you the 
truth. Your face is perfect by the rules of art.” 

At which gratifying assurance De Vigne laughed still more. The girl 
amused him, as Richelieu’s and Montaigne’s little cats amused them when 
they laid down the sceptre and the pen and tied the string to their kittens’ 
cork. And thinking of her still merely as Tressillian’s little grand- 
daughter, he was not on his guard with her as with other women, and 
treated her with a cordiality and freedom more like his old than his pre- 
sent manners. For De Vigne was a true gentleman, every inch of him ; 
and where he might have been careless and distant to Violet Molyneux, 
an aristocratic belle, he was carefully courteous and kind to Alma Tres- 
sillian, poor, unprotected, and working for her own livelihood. 

“Well, Alma, I am extremely obliged to you. You have made a 
much handsomer fellow of me than Maclise would have done, I am 
afraid,” said he, smiling ; ‘‘ and if ever my picture is wanted side by side 
with Wellington’s, I hope, for the sake of creating an impression on 
posterity, that you will be kind enough to paint it for me.”’ 

“Tt is no handsomer than you are yourself,” said Alma, resolute to 
maintain her own opinion; “is it, CaptainChevasney? It is too bad of 
you to laugh so, but that is just like your sex’s ingratitude.” 

*‘ Don’t abuse us,” said De Vigne; “ that is so stale a stage-trick with 
women. ‘They are eternally running after us, and eternally vowing that 
they would not stir a step for any of us. They spend their whole exist- 
ence in trying to catch us, but their whole breath reiterating that the 
only take us out of compassion. If I hear a lady abuse or find fault with 
us, I know that her grapes ‘ sont trop verts, et bons pour des goujats.’” 

Alma laughed : 

“Very probably. But I don’t abuse you. Au contraire, I prefer 
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a own sex; and I have a right, for I have had much more 
indness a I prefer them, too, for many other things. Your 

code of honour is far better than ours.” 

“The generality of women have no notion of honour at all,” said De 
Vigne ; “ they tell falsehoods and circulate scandals without being called 
to account for it, and the laxity of honour in trifles that they learn in the 
nursery and schoolrooms corrodes their sense of right towards others in 
all their after-life. Men err very often from passion and ambition, or 
high temper; but women’s faults almost always spring from petty 
motives : spite, malice, love of outshining = aps o> 
small intrigues, j of prettier rivals. eir sphere is little, their 
vices and their re ap little likewise. A boy at school is soon 
taught that, however lax he may be in other things, it is ‘sneaky’ 
to peach, and learns a rough sort of Spartan honour; a girl, on the 
contrary, tells tales of her sisters unreproved, and hears mamma in her 
drawing-room take away the character of a ‘dearest friend’ whom she 
sees her meet the next moment with a caress and an endearment. But 
modern society is too ‘ religious’ to remember to be honourable, and is too 
occupied with proclaiming its ‘morality’ to have any time to give to 
common honesty.” 

“ As Sir John Lacquers taught us !” 

“ Sir John Lacquers and scores like him, whose ‘ slips’ are passed over 
because their scrip is inscribed with a large text, and pilgrim’s purse full 
of almighty dollars. 1 think of publishing a ‘ Manual of Early Lessons 
for Eminent Christians :’ I. Do good so that not only your nght hand 
knows it, but all your neighbourhood likewise. II. Give as it shall be 
ey unto you, and not unless you know it will be. III. Strain very 

at asin the size of a gnat if it be your poor relation’s, and swallow 
one the size of a camel if it be your patron’s. IV. Never pray in your 
closet, as no one will be the wiser, but go as high as you can on the 
house-top, that society may think you the holiest man in Israel. V. 
Borrow of your friend without paying him, because he will not harm 
you but be careful to give good interest to strangers, because they may 
ave the law on you. VI. Judge very severely, that gaining applause 
for your condemnation of others you may contrive to hide your own 
short-comings. VII. Eat pités de foie gras in secrecy, but have jours 
maigres in public, that men who cannot see you in secret may reward you 
openly. I could write a whole paraphrase of the Gospel as used and 
translated by the ‘Church of England,’ and other elect of the kingdom 
of Heaven; an election, by the way, exceedingly like that of Themis- 
tocles, where every man writes down his own name first, entirely regard- 
less of lack of right or qualification for the honour.” 

‘* But different in this respect,” said Alma, “that there the generals 
did remember to put Themistocles after them, whereas the shining lights 
of the different creeds are a great deal too oceupied with securing their 
own future comfort to think of drawing any of their confréres up with 
them. The churches all take a cross for their symbol ; they would be 
nearer the truth if they took the beam without the transverse, for egotism 
is much nearer their point than self-sacrifice. But will you look at my 


t picture? I know I need not ask you to tell me candidly what you 
ike and don’t like in it.”’ 
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The picture she spoke of stood with its face to the wall. As she 
turned it round, De Vigne and I gave an involuntary exclamation of 
surprise, it so far surpassed anything we should have fancied a girl of her 
age could have accomplished. It was in water-colours, but her master 
had been one of the first artists in Rome, and she had acquired under him 
a brilliance and delicacy of finish rarely seen. The picture was one not 

ible to criticise chilly by exacting rules of art and of perspective. One 
Jooked at it as Murillo looked at the first Madonna of his wonderful 
mulatto, not to discuss critically, but to admire the genius stamped upon 
it, to admire the vivid breathing vitality, the delicate grace, and wonderful 
wer marked upon its canvas. 

De Vigne looked at it silently while Alma spoke ; he continued silent 
some minutes after she had ceased. He was not rassotté of art as 
Sabretasche was, but he was passionately fond of talent wherever he found 
it, and he was a good judge of painting; no one could have imposed a 
mediocre thing upon him. He stood silently, as I say, looking at her 
work ; then he turned suddenly : 

“Alma, if you choose, you can be as great a woman as Elizabeth Sirani 
—a greater than Rosa Bonheur, because what she gives to horses and 
eows you will give to human nature. Be content. Whatever sorrows 
or privations come to you, you will have God’s best gift, which no man 
can take away, the greatest prize in life—genius !” 

Alma looked up at him, her blue eyes brilliant as diamonds and dark 
as a summer sky at midnight, her whole face flushed, her lips trembling 
with delight. 

“You think so. Thank God! I would have died to hear you say 
that !” 

“ Better live to prove it,” said De Vigne, mournfully. Her enthusiasm 
struck a sad chord in his heart. ‘ Your picture is both well conceived 
and well carried out: it tells its own story; the imagining of it is poetic, 
the treatment artistic. There are faults, no doubt, but I like it too well 
to look out for them, and for your age I regard it asa marvel. Will you 
let me have it at my house a little while? I have some friends who are 
artists, others who are really learned cognoscenti, and I should like to 
hear their opinion on it.” 

“Will you keep it ?”’ asked Alma, with the first shyness I had seen in 
her. ‘“ If you would hang it anywhere in your house—an attic, or any- 
thing—and just look at it now and then, I shall be so glad. Will you?” 

“T will keep it with pleasure, my dear child,” answered De Vigne, with 
a surprised smile ; ‘* but I will keep it as I would Landseer’s, or Mulready’s, 
by being allowed the pleasure of adding it to my collection. Your picture 
is worth——” 

“Oh, don’t talk of ‘worth!’ ” cried Alma, vehemently. “ Take it— 
take it, as I give it to you, with all my heart. I am so glad to give you 
anything, you were so kind to him !” 

And at the remembrance of her grandfather poor little Alma leaned 
against her easel, covered her bright eyes with her hands, and sobbed 
aloud, unrestrainedly and passionately, like her nature, She was too 
instinctively well-bred, however, not to do her best to suppress them, and, 
brushing away her tears, she looked up at De Vigne : 

“ Don’t be angry with me; I can’t help it when 1 think of grandpapa; 
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he loved me so much, and I have n obody to love menow. Did he say 
anything in his letter that I might hear ? 
Vigne turned quickly : 

“Did you not it? It was unsealed.” 

« Read i it? No! Why, it was addressed to you. You could not think 
for a moment that another person’s letter was less sacred to me because 
it happened to be unsealed! That is not your own code, I should say. 
What right have co to suppose me more dishonourable than yourself?” 

Her eyes sparkle d dangerously, the colour was hot in her cheeks, the 
imputation had roused her spirit, and really her fiery indignation was as 
becoming as it was amusing. 

“I beg your pardon. I was wrong,’ "said De Vigne. “ You have a 
man’s sense of honour, not a woman’s. I am glad of it. Your grand- 
papa says very little. You say he died on the morning of the 10th of May; 
my letter was written on the evening of the 9th, and his powers failed him 
before he finished it. It was merely to ask me if I met you to be your 
friend. It is little enough I can ever aid you in, and my friendship will 
be of little use to you, but, such as it is, it will be yours, if you like to 
take it.” 

She held her hand out to him by way of answer ; there were too many 
tears in her voice for her to trust herself to say anything. 

“ You do not remember your parents at all?” asked De Vigne. 

She shook her head : 

“T remember no one but grandpapa, and no home but Weive Hurst. 
Sometimes I have a sort of memory of a woman with fair hair, whom I 
called mamma, but whom I was afraid of, and of a place not unlike 
Lorave, with myrtles and orange-trees; but it must be only the memory 
of a dream, I think, for nurse told me both papa and mamma died when 
I was a baby, and that grandpapa could never bear me to mention them 
to him: I don’t know why. How happy I was at Weive Hurst. I wonder 
if I shall ever be like that again ?” 

“ To be sure you will,” said De Vigne, kindly. “ You have a capacity 
for happiness, and are gay under heavy clouds; at eighteen no one has 
said good-by to all the sunshine of life. J must say good- -by, though, or I 
shall not be back in town in time for mess. The hours slip away fast in 
chat ; but promise me one thing, that, till I see you again, you will not 
ruin your eyesight over that easel before and after it is hight. Only 
paint while the day is bright; you will do yourself more injury than 
you dream of in that over-close application. Walk every day that is 
fine, and give yourself some hours of délassement. You are fond of 
reading ?” 

“ Passionately ; but I read so much as a child, that I am almost 
blasée de littérature. I seem to have read, in English, French, and 
Italian, all that is really worth reading—all that is now in my reach at 
least, for now the rare old works and the best modern are not attainable, 
for the circulating libraries do not keep them. I am very fond of the 
French memoirs. What is more amusing than Saint-Simon and De 
Montespan ? And I like metaphysical and psychological works—Buckle’s, 
and Bain’s, and Stuart Mill’s.” 

De Vigne smiled. “ As your tastes, like your notions of honour, are a 
man’s and not a woman’s, and someway resemble mine, perhaps my 
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library can suit you better than the circulating ones, _We will see! 
And now good-by, Miss Tressillian.” rte 

“ Don’t call me Miss Tressillian, pray,” cried Alma, plaintively ; “ that 
is something quite new, and very horrible; everybody calls me Alma, 
and so must you. Good-by, and thank you much. Don’t go and see 
Miss Molyneux and forget all about me. She has plenty of friends, you 
know, and I have none.” 

“That little Tressillian is charming,” said I, as we left the house. 
“Don’t you think her very amusing ?” 

“Yes,” said De Vigne, with a smile, ‘it does amuse one to hear her ; 
it is refreshing, after the vapid inanities and limited intelligence of 
‘ finished’ young ladies, to find a little thing who can talk and think like 
that. She is perfectly original, certainly, and it is a pity there are not 
more of the stamp.” 

“TI like her,” said I, “because she has the gaiety, frankness, and 
abandon of a child, with the quick wit, satire, and knowledge of a woman 
of the world, and that union is uncommonly rare. I wish there were 
more women like Victor Hugo’s friend, ‘ Homme par la pensee et femme 
par le cour.’ The mistake they always make is, in imagining their edu- 
cation finished when in truth it has only just begun, What a girl learns 
up to sixteen or seventeen is only the merest A B C of knowledge. They 
are not allowed to read this, because it is ‘improper ;’ nor that, because 
it is ‘irreligious ;’ nor the other, because it is ‘ not fit for young persons ;’ 
till the result is, that they read nothing—great writers not being exactly 
accustomed to suppress their opinions, mince their words, and shut out 
human nature, to suit the capacities of school-girls or the pruderies of 
school-mistresses. If their education is so limited, how should their 
minds choose but be limited also? Give me a woman like our little 
friend yonder, who has something of our own range of studies and ideas, 
to whom one can talk on equal terms, and not have to go down from all 
subjects of interest, or value, to the gathering together of on dits and the 
consideration of bagatelles, as uninteresting as they are unimproving.” 

* Little Alma makes you quite eloquent,” said De Vigne, smiling. “ I 
fully agree with you, if women were more capable of participation in our 
thoughts and studies, we should not seek their society as we now do, 
only to make love to them. Women complain that their husbands, and 
brothers, and fathers, leave them for clubs and men’s society.» The fault 
lies chiefly in themselves. It is only a lover, and only then one in the 
first ‘ rosy flush’ of enchantment, who does not weary of soft lips that can 
only utter monosyllables, and almond eyes that can only look a vacuous 
‘ Plait-il?’ to all his allusions. Alma is original; the worse for her, poor 
child! Women will hate, and men take advantage of her; if she were in 
society, our sex would go mad about her, and her own mad against her. 
I wonder what will become of her. I doubt if she will be happy; your 
exceptional natures scarcely ever are, though certainly she is lively 
enough under difficulties, with none of the amusements natural to her age. 
I wish you'd marry her, Arthur—it would be such a kindness. And yet 
I wouldn’t ask you such a sacrifice, you’re too good for a married man.” 

“ Bien obligé, I never intend to be; but if I ever should, I hope my 
wife would not look on you with such admiring eyes as Alma does.” 

He laughed. “My dear fellow! do you expect to have a Guenevere 
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who has no Launcelot? I shouldn’t have thought you so Quixotic. If 
ever you marry, you must make up your mind to play second ; and if 
Jeon tow 2ashog vonmenaey + weearw er ery gemma 
ever be for me, you e i P 

The evita dita while De em breakfasting, the cart that 
brought in Mrs. Lee’s home-made bread to town left at his house Alma’s 
picture ; she had looked, I suppose, for his address in the Court Guide, 
and remembered her promise, though I am afraid the recipient of her gift 
had forgotten the subject altogether. 

When it came, however, he hung it in a good light, and pointed it 
out to Sabretasche, who dined with him that night, to meet a mutual 
Paris friend. 

“ What do you think of that picture, Colonel?” he said, as we came 
into the drawing-room for a rubber. Whist was no favourite with 
De Vigne ; he preferred the rapidity and exciting whirl of loo or lans- 
quenet ; but he played it well, and Sabretasche and De Cassagnac were 

ially fond of it. It suited the Colonel to lean back in a soft chair, 
and make those calm, subtle combinations. He said the game was so 
deliciously tranquil and silent! 

Sabretasche set down his coffee-cup, put his glass in his eye, and 
lounged up to it. 

“Of this water-colour? I like it exceedingly. Where did you get 
it? It is not the style of any one 1 know; it is more like one of 
your countrymen’s, Cassagnac, eh? It wants toning down ; the light 
through that stained window is a trifle too bright, but the boy’s face is 
perfect. I would give something to have idealised it ; and the hair is as 
soft as silk. I like it extremely, De Vigne. Where did you get it ?” 

“T picked it up by accident. It pleased my eye, and I wanted to 
know if my eye led me right. I know you are a great connoisseur of 
those things.” 

“There is true power in it, and an exquisite delicacy of touch. The 
artist is young, isn’t he? Do you know him ?” 

“Slightly. He works for his livelihood, and is only eighteen.” 

“Eighteen? By Jove! if the boy goes on as he has begun he will 
beat Maclise and Ingres. Has he ever tried his hand at oils ?” 

“1 don’t know, I'm sure.” 

“It’s a pity he shouldn’t. He works for his livelihood, you say? If 
he will do me a picture as good as this, leaving the subject to himself, I 
will give him fifty guineas for it, if he thinks that sufficient. Some day, 
when we have nothing better to do, you will take me to his studio—a 
garret in Poland-street, probably, is it not? Those poor devils! How 
they live on bread-and-cheese and a pipe of bird’s-eye, I cannot con- 
ceive! If the time ever come when I have my turbot and hock no 
longer, I shall resort to an overdose of morphia. What is the value of 
life when life is no longer enjoyment ?” 

“ Yet,” suggested De Vigne, “if only those were alive who enjoyed 
living, the earth would be barren very speedily, I fancy.” 

“ That depends on how you read enjoyment,” said De Cassagnac. 

“ Enjoyment is easily enough defined—taking pleasure in things, and 
having things in which to take pleasure. Some men have the power to 
enjoy, and not the opportunity; others the opportunity, and not the 
power ; the combination of both makes the enjoyment, I take it.” 
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“ But enjoyment is a very different thing to different men. Enjoy- 
ment, for Sabretasche, lies in soirées, like the Gore House, or Madame 
de Sablé’s, wine as good as your claret, women as eee, as La Violette, 

music, good painting, and immeasurable dolce. ra ey, lies, 
Professor Owen, in the fossil tooth of an ichthyosaurus; for an Italian 
lazzarone, in sun, dirt, and maccaroni ; for a woman, in dress, conquests, 
and tall footmen ; for the Tipton Slasher, in the belt, undisputed: en- 
joyments are as myriad as the stars.” 
“I know what you mean, my dear fellow,” said Sabretasche, drop- 
ing his eye-glass, and taking up his cup again. ‘‘ You mean that 
odge, the bricklayer, goes home covered with whitewash, sits down to 
Dutch cheese, with the brats screaming about, with the same relish as I 
sit down to my very best-served dinner. It is true, so far, that I should 
rather be in purgatory than in whitewash, should turn sick at the cheese, 
murder the children, and kill my own self afterwards, and that Hodge, 
by dint of habit and blunted senses, can support life where I should end 
it in pure self-defence. But I do not believe that Hodge mn himself 
—how should he, poor wretch! with not a single agrément of life? He 
does not know all he misses, and he is not much better than the beast of 
the field; but at the same time he only endures life, he can’t be said to 
enjoy it. I agree with De Vigne, that there is but one definition of en- 
joyment, and the ‘two handfuls, with quiet and contentment of spirit,’ 
is a poetic myth, for poverty and enjoyment can by no means ever run 
in tandem.” 

“ And contentment is another myth,” added De Vigne. “If a 
man has all he wants, he is contented, because he has no wish beyond, 
and is a happy man; if he has not what he wants, and is conscious 
of something lacking, he cannot be called contented, for he is not 
so.”” 

“ Just so. I don’t look to be contented, that is not in the lot of man ; 
all I ask are the agrémens and refinements of life, and without them life 
is acurse. Neither Diogenes, limiting himself to cabbages and water, 
or Alexander, drunk with the conquest of the empires, were one bit more 
contented at heart than the other. Discontent prompted the one to 
quit mankind and cast off wealth, the other to rule mankind and amass 
wealth.” 

“ And, after all, there is no virtue in contentment, since contentment 
is satisfaction in one’s lot ; there is far more virtue in endurance—strong, 
manful, steady endurance—of a fate that is adverse, and one admits to be 
such, but against which one still fights hard. Patience is all very well, 
but pluck is better,” said De Vigne. ‘The tables are set. Shall we 
cut for partners? You and Cassagnac! Chevasney and I may give 
ourselves up for lost !” 

“TI am fond of Sabretasche,” said De Vigne, as the Colonel and De 
Cassagnac left, about twelve, the former to keep a promise he had made to 
Violet Molyneux to attend her mother’s soirée that evening—the singular 
intercourse between them, and that strange compact, “ not to go beyond 
friendship,” had only served to draw them nearer to friendship’s deadliest 
foe, and the hours they passed asunder began to grow dangerously weari- 
some to one, if not to both. ‘I am fond of Sabretasche. There’s a 
wonderful charm about that fellow; he makes one like him, though he 
would make out that he likes no one. Say what he will, there is a nobility 
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and generosity at bottom that one can always trust. He does hate trouble; 
but I never went to him yet to exert himself to help anybody but what he 
did it—did it as I like people to do things, not ostentatiously, but quietly 
and liberally, It was he, you know, who helped me to get poor old Tres- 
sillian’s consulship; and didn’t you notice his first impulse, when he thought 
my young artist wanted money, was to give an order, though, with his 
Giorgiones and Claudes, of course he no more wants a little water-colour 
than this retriever. People call him a raffiné voluptuary, a profound 
egotist, and all the rest of it: Bah! I only wish his detractors were one 
half as reliable, as generous-hearted, and as delicate in generosity as he 
is. Tl fait la vie, il s’amuse, as Cassagnac would say; but I know, if I 
were down in the world and wanted help, if I wished for a gift given by 
the right hand and not known by the left, if I needed a man of honour 
who would tell me no lies and betray me no confidence, to which I would 
rather go—to Sabretasche, though he may be a mauvais sujet, or my Lord 
Savinggrace, though he is a model of piety. But then Sabretasche, 
though he never pretends to be moral, does remember to be a man of 
honour, which your very moral and immaculate gentlemen singularly 
often forget.” 

“True enough! The Colonel would make himself out the perfection 
of egotism, but I have often known him thinking and acting for others, 
with a kindliness and unselfishness very rare in this world. Do you re- 
member the trouble he took, when little Duncombe was in that mess about 
his money, to get the boy out of the Jews’ hands and have him gently 
handled; and yet, if there is a thing Sabretasche hates, it is business 
matters of any kind, or contact with the under-bred canaille of the world. 
Like you, I am fond of the Colonel, as women say; but I often fancy he 
is not a happy man—don’t you ?” 

“Happy,” repeated De Vigue, with a stir of his fire. ‘No, I don’t 
suppose he is; few men are. The one half spoil life, the other half are 
spoiled by life; some are strangled by an adverse position, from which 
they cannot escape; others, born with the fairest prospects, mar them by 
their own self-will, folly, or vice. As for Sabretasche, I dare say, if you 
asked most people, they would tell you he is the bien aimé of fortune, if 
ever a man was ; so he would seem, leader of ton, wit, critic par excellence 
as he is, with his talent and his taste, his bonnes fortunes and his 
wealth. But I dare say, if we knew all about him, there are pages doubled 
down in his life that he wouldn’t care to have reopened, and has done 
follies in his past years that still cling to his present. There are sure to 
be ; no man going is without some dark score or other, often written down 
for him by others’ hands, to which he would not willingly refer. Sabre- 
tasche is no exception to the rule, most likely, and no thoughtful man can 
live to forty without being saddened to a certain degree, if it were only 
by the trickery and artifice he sees going on around him in all grades and 
under all colours, and Sabretasche, indolent though he may be, sees very 
keenly through his eye-glass.” 

“Which you won't allow to light on the little Tressillian, eh ? Wh 
did you let him go off in the idea it was a young artist in Poland- 
street ?” 

“Less for Sabretasche himself than all the others,” responded De 
Vigne ; “though, to be sure, with those bonnes fortunes of his I spoke of 
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just now, and certain stories we know of him, little Alma is probably 
better without his acquaintance than with it.” 

“Hallo! if we go by bonnes fortunes and such-like reputations, are 

u a much more eligible friend for her than the Colonel ?” 

“Not at all. I have been no saint, God knows ; en méme temps, I am, 
thank Heaven, a man of honour, and with the trust Tressillian, of whom 
Sabretasche knew nothing, placed in me when he wrote that letter, and 
my knowledge of him in my boyhood, to say nothing of her own guileless- 
ness and unprotected position, the child would be as safe with me as with 
her brother, even if I had not done with love and all its madness.” 

Done with love at thirty-five! But De Vigne meant what he said 
fully, at the least then: he meant and he believed it. He had vowed 
never to surrender himself to even a passing taste of that delirium which 
had already cost him so much, and meant to devote his life to the Ser- 
vice, which he had loved from the day he entered it, and which could alone 
give him the excitement and the action he coveted. Done with love at 
thirty-five! I looked at him as the fire-light shone on his face, with its 
haughty lines and its passionate eyes, and I thought he would one day 
reap the folly of his defiance, as he had already done of his surrender to 
the passion he now renounced. He did not think much about the little 
Tressillian, possibly; still she was to a degree a source of interest to him; 
she appealed to his kindness and his generosity, the only two levers by 
which De Vigne, so long won by his eye and his passions and his im- 
pulses, was now to be moved. Boughton Tressillian had been.kind to him 
in his boyhood, it would have been impossible to his nature not to have 
returned the kindness to Boughton Tressillian’s little pet, now that the 
once heiress of Weive Hurst was moneyless, forsaken, friendless, and 
all alone in the world, dependent, poor child, upon her own exertions fora 
livelihood, and exposed to all the peines fortes et dures of poverty. Alma 
was calculated to disarm him, too. He never thought of her as what 
she really was, a most fascinating woman, but as what she really was 
too, a playful, winning child, familiarly fond of him from gratitude 
and memory, but gifted with an intelligence so singularly deep, keen, 
liberal, and cultured, that absolutely in talking to her he forgot her sex, 
and spoke to her and listened to her as he would have done to any man 
who chanced to have a turn of mind and a liberality of opinion akin to 
his own. To the line of Victor Hugo’s, which I already applied to Alma, 
“Homme par la pensée et femme par le cceur,” one might have added, 
“et enfant par la franchise de l’esprit et l’abandon de la gaité.” She 
was lively as one of her own pet kittens; she had all that elasticity of 
spirit, that wildness of gaiety, which it is a great error to suppose do not 
very generally accompany intellects clearer and hearts deeper than those 
of the common herd; and lively as she was in her triste and uncongenial 
life, she would have been joyous indeed in a happy one, such as most girls 
at her early age lead. ‘This in itself was the greatest attraction to De 
Vigne ; his own nature was joyous, his spirits high, till they were crushed 
and chilled by his fatal marriage ; he had that love of fun in him which 
is latent in all sweet and anti-morbid characters ; he liked life and spirit 
in his dogs, his horses, in everything ; he liked them especially in women, 
whom he had always sought in proportion as they amused him. Alma’s 
vivacity amused him and refreshed him ; and*where he had been amused, 
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Su Montel always gone, without any thought of possible consequences 
to himself. 

He went to see her three or four times. Once he stopped there en 
route to lunch at the Star and Garter; once he went to go over Straw- 
berry Hill with her, amused with the romantic souvenirs she poured into 
his ear; once or twice he went over to see her in the early noon. _When- 
ever he had been in town he had been in the habit of spending an hour 
or two occasionally in Richmond Park or Windsor Forest in the morning, 
to have a snatch of the fresh woodland air amidst the hurry and heat of 
the season; and seven miles was soon covered with his slashing stride, 
that had carried him across the Himalayas and the Pyrenees, up the 
Tyrol, and over the Col du Géant. About a month after we had ehanced 
on the little Tressillian, the day looked sunny and bright, and when he 
had done his breakfast and his Times, De Vigne, who was fond of 
walking, took his stick, whistled his terriers, and walked across to Rich- 
mond any of his set were up, or, at least, visible, thinking to 
himself he ee go and see the little Tressillian. At the gate he met 
her, just coming out of the garden. 

“ Going for a walk?” asked De Vigne, as Alma welcomed him with 
that cordial épanchement du coeur natural to her with those whom she 
liked and was pleased to see. 

“ Yes, I was; but that is no consequence, and certainly no deprivation, 
this cold day. Do come in and talk to me.” 

“ No, thank you; I will walk and talk with you, if you like. I was 
going to take a look at the park after I had asked you how you were, so 
we can go together.” 

They did go together. Alma delighted to have him for her companion ; 
and very naturally, too, for there were few women in town, however 
admired and supercilious, who would not have liked two hours’ téte-a-téte 
with De Vigne, though few would have shown it him so innocently and 
naturally. Alma, though with her Southern blood and her Lorave habits 
she did not admire walking im cold weather, enjoyed herself this morning, 
with the dogs scampering before her and De Vigne talking to her, while 
the wind blew a bright rose-colour into her cheeks, and her dark blue 
eyes beamed with the amusement and gladness inherent in her nature. 

“ Are you not very dull here, Alma?” he asked her, as they walked 
along through the park. 

“Yes. Iam not of a sufficiently superior mind to see the charms of 
solitude,” she answered, laughing. ‘I am tired of the life I lead. I 
admit it fully, though I suppose if I were philosophic I should not yearn 
after the pomps and vanities, alias the refinements and the pleasures, of ex- 
istence. My days are monotonous. I cannot tell one from the other. I 
have no friends, no amusements, no society, nor can I obtain them in any 
way. I cannot make a fortune all at once. I cannot run up to some 

nde dame, and say to her, ‘Introduce me into your circle ; I want to 

to the créme de la créme.’ I cannot free myself any more than a 

goldfinch caught and caged can free itself, and go back to its beloved 

chesnut boughs. Yes, Major De Vigne, I am very dull—I admit it— 
indeed, when you come to see me.” 

“ Poor little thing !” said De Vigne, involuntarily, as he pushed some 
brambles out of her path with his cane. “ Well, you have read Monte 
Christo! You must remember his last words.” 
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“¢ Attendre et espérer’?” repeated Alma. ‘To me they are the 
saddest words in human language. They are so seldom the joy-bells to 
herald a new future—they are so often death-knell to a past wasted 
in futile striving and disappointed desire. ‘ Attendre et espérer!’ How 
many beaux jours pass in trusting to those words; and when their trust 
be at last recompensed, how often the fulfilment comes too late to be 
enjoyed. It always irritates me to hear people say it is good for youth 
to bear privation ; they can repose in their old age. Do those moralists 
never stop to remember what it is to have your youth marred by ad- 
verse circumstances, cramped by straitened means, passing away from 
you?—all your beaux jours, all the spring-time of your life, passing away 
without your being allowed to gather one of the flowers growing by its 
highway, gliding from your hands unblessed, unenjoyed, without a single 
glimpse of that insouciant gladness which seems its heritage—gliding, 
never to return? ‘Attendre et espérer!’ Ah! that is all very well for 
those who have some fixed goal in view—some aim which they will 
attain if they have but energy and patience enough to go steadily on to 
the end; but only to wait for an indefinite better fate, which = after 
year retreats still farther—only to hope against hope for what never 
comes, and in all probability will never come—that is not quite so easy.” 

“Tf it is not, it is the lot of all,” answered De Vigne. “ However 
favoured by fortune, take my word for it, no man’s or woman’s life turns 
out in any way what they dreamt and wished it in their premiére 
jeunesse. The young beauty at eighteen or twenty, entering the world 
with all her ideals hot-pressed from the leaves of Jocelyn or Evangeline, 
dreams of some romantic and love-blessed future, ak a season or two 
afterwards, ends in a marriage for position. In tender moments after- 
wards, no doubt she will now and then recal those bygone idyls of her 
girlhood with a sigh.” 

“ But her fate is of her own carving,” interrupted Alma. ‘ She can- 
not charge life with the result of her own actions and ambitions.”’ 

“That does not follow. Education, custom, surroundings, the bias of 
her birth, the incitements of her friends, may all have had a good deal to 
do with it. But I was going to say that, though she may sigh, on the 
eternal principle that a bunch of currants we cannot have seems sweeter 
than a cluster of the finest hothouse grapes 4 la main, for the unfulfilled 
desires and visions of her youth, it is a great doubt whether she would 
have been a quarter so happy if they had been fulfilled. A love-match 
and a limited income would have banished her fancy for romance quite as 
effectually and more painfully than the entourages of wealth, prosaic 
though they may seem to you. But as for your attendre et espérer, I 
agree with you, nothing chafes and frets one more than waiting; it wears 
all the bloom off the fruit to waste all our golden hours gazing at it afar 
off, and longing for it with Tantalus thirst. It has never suited me. I 
have too often brushed the bloom off mine plucking them too soon ; and, 
as for hope, she may figure well in Collins’s ode; but as we go on in life, 
we know there is nothing more delusive than the flutter of her shadowy 
wings, which lead us on as the Willis of the German legends lure men, 
with their silvery hair and sylphide forms, to dance on the very border of 
their tombs. I agree with you, to wait for happiness is a living death, 
to hope for it is a dreamer’s phantasy ; but it is not like your usual doc- 
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trine, you little enthusiast, who are still such a child that you believe in 
the possible realisation of all your fond ideals. What were you saying to 
me the other day at Strawberry Hill about Chatterton, that if the poor 
boy had only had the courage to wait and hope, he might have reaped 
long years of honour and of fame ?” 

“ But Chatterton had an aim; and he had more; he had the godlike 
gift of genius, which gives to the hearts of all signalled by its touch a 
beauty and a glory that no wrong, no trial, no suffering can ever take 
away. I know he was goaded to madness by poverty. I know how bitter 
to that boy, with his fervid imaginings, his poet’s longings, his beautiful 
day-dreams, must have been the weary fret of thinking what he should 

eat, and wherewithal he should be clothed, the j jar and grind of every-day 
wants, of petty yet inexorable cares, so wearing even to most common and 
the most narrowed minds. I can well believe how they wore into his soul 
and bowed his young head down to the grave, as the only home that 
would open for him to rest from the cruel wear and jar of the world, that 
seemed so cold to him. At the same time, I wonder that he did not live 
for his works; that for their sake he did not suffer and endure; that the 
strong genius in him did not give him power and courage to struggle 
against all that strove to crush it; that he did not live to make the world 
acknowledge all that marked him out from the common herd. I know 
how he wearied of life ; yet I wish he had conquered it. It always makes 
me sad to think genius should be trampled down by the injustice and the 
petty cruelties of the world. Genius should ever be stronger than its de- 
tractors. ‘What is the use of my writing poetry that no one reads ?’ 
asked Shelley. Yet he knew that the time would come when it would be 
read by men wiser than those of his generation, and he wrote on, follow- 
ing the inspiration of his own divine gift. Men know and acknowledge 
now how divine a gift it was.’ 

“True,” answ ered De Vi iene ; * wrestle with fate, and it will bless you, 
is 2 wise and a right counsel ; still here and there in that wrestling-match 
it is possible to get a croc en jambe, which leaves us at the mercy of 
Fate, do what we may to resist her. Men of genius have very rarely been 
appreciated in their own time. Too often nations spend wealth upon a 
monument to him whom they let die for want of a shilling. Too many, 
like Cervantes, have lacked bread while they penned what served to make 
their country honoured and illustrious. They could write of him : 


Porque se digua qua uno mano herida 
Pudo dar a su duetio eterna vida; 


but they could leave him to poverty for all that. Johnson must dine 
behind the screen, while Beau Nash re igns King of the Wells. It must 
ever be so, as lone as the world is divided as it is into twenty who like 
ombre and basset, small-talk and shoe-buckles, to only one here and 
there who cares for satire and wisdom. A prophet has no honour in his 
own country, still less in his own time; but if the prophets be true and 
wise men, ‘they will not look for honour, but follow Philip Sydney’s 
counsel, look in their own hearts and write, and leave the seed of their 
brain as ploughmen the corn in the furrows—content that it will bring 
forth a harvest at the last, if it be ripe, good wheat.” 

* Yet it is sad if they are forced to see only the dark and barren earth, 
and the golden harvest only rise to wave over their tomb ?” 
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“It is; but, petite, there are few things xoé sad in life, and one of the 
saddest of them is, as Emerson says, ‘the madness with which the 
passing age mischooses the object on which all candles shine, and all eyes 
are turned,’ registering every trifle touching Elizabeth, and Leicester, and 
Essex, and passing over, without a note, ‘the popular player, in whom 
none foresees the poet of the human race.’ The populace who crowded 
to look at Charles and Louise de Kerroualle coming to Hampton never 
knew or thought of Cromwell’s Latin secretary, dictating in his study, 
old, blind, and poor. Well, it only shows us what fools men are, either 
to court the world or care for it! A propos of célébres, Alma, you, vouce 
as you are to historic associations, should never be dull here, with all the 
souvenirs that are round Richmond and ‘Twickenham.” 

“Ah!” said Alma, turning her bright beaming face on him, “ how 
often I think of them all!—of the talk round that little deal table in the 
grotto, spiced with the same wit that gave its sting to the Dunciad and 
its sparkle to the Essay ; of Swift, with his brilliant azure eyes, and his 
wonderful satire, and his exigeant selfish man-like loves; of Mrs. Clive, 
with her humorous stories; and Harry Fielding, laughing as he wrote 
the scenes men still cite as masterpieces, and packing away his papers 
to eat his scrag of mutton as gleefully as if it were an entremét; and 
Walpole, with his medieval tastes and modern fashions, fitting up a 
Gothic chapel and writing for a Paris suit, publishing ‘ Otranto,’ and talk- 
ing scandales in Boodle’s—how often I think of them!” 

“You need not tell me that,” laughed De Vigne. ‘I have not for- 
gotten all your romantic souvenirs at the mere view of the sites of Straw- 
berry Hill and Pope’s villa. With your historic passion, you live in the 
past. Well! it is safer and less deceptive, if not less visionary, than 
living in the future.” 

‘* Perhaps I do both; yet I have little to hope from the future.’’4 

“Why ?” said De Vigne, kindly. “ Who knows but what one of your 
old favourites, the fairies, may bring good gifts to their little queen ? 
We will hope so, at least.” 

Alma shook her head. “Iam afraid not. The only fairy that has 
any power now is Money, and the good gifts the gods give us now-a-days 
only go to those who have golden coffers to put them in. Yes, I do live 
in the past; my future I cannot trust. I very seldom look at it, save in 
wild delicious fancies, which, I fear, will never come true; but the past— 
1 love to go back to it, with its quaint Vandyke portraits, and its rich 
Velasquez colouring, and its chiar’oscuro of time, which gives it a dim 
golden haze that was probably never its own. I think the company of 
Commines and Froissart, Saint-Simon, and Hervey, and Walpole, better, 
after all, than many of the circles of modern society. I like to go back 
into the past through the quaint word-painting of an old chronicle, or the 
deep rich hues of a Murillo or a Velasquez. I love those dim yet brilliant 
pictures of bygone days that poetry and history weave together. They 
are all living to me, those grave and stately signori who condemned 
Faliero ; those silent resolute Netherlanders who gathered in the market- 
place to see Lamoral d’Egmont die with his Golden Fleece around his 
neck, the gift of his tiger-king; those gay and glittering crowds of 
haughty noblesse that filled the palaces of the Bourbons, and laughed at 
the malicious wit of Athenais de Montespav, with her ‘dove’s eye and 
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nt’s tongue ;’ those dandies and beauties who dressed for Ranelagh 
and clapped the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ and followed the lead of Beaux 
Edgeworth and Nash, Fielding and Brummel, copying the tie of their 
cravats one hour, and letting them languish in prison the next ; those 
wits and celebrities whose mots still sparkle through the dry pages of 
memoirs, and gleam through the yellow faded leaves of their letters,— 
they are all living to me, Sir Folko! as living as if I heard the rustle of 
their silks, and the ring of their jeux de mots, and the glitter of their 
stars and orders !” 

He laughed. It amused him unspeakably to hear her talk. If she 
had chosen to go on for an hour, I don’t believe he would ever have 
stopped her. 

“| often think,” Alma went on, “‘ what pride and gratification it must 
be to any man—to you, for instance—to look back on a long line of noble 
ancestry. It must give you a glow of a warmer feeling than pride ; it 
must bring you a heritage of honour that none can take away ; it must 
make you ‘tove to live so as nev er to disgrace them, nor stain the name 
they have handed down to you ?” 

Her unconscious words struck with a keen sting into De Vigne’s heart. 
He loved his gentleman’s name, honoured as it had been in bygone 
generations by the talent, courage, and gallantry of his father’s fathers. 
He was proud of his ancestry, as all men must be who have anything in 
them of a love for what is noble and worthy. He, in his boyhood, had 
vowed * to live so as never to disgrace them ;’ ’ yet he had been the first of 
his line that had given it to one who dishonoured it ; he had been the first 
who had placed it in hands that degraded it! Alma’s innocent words struck 
the chord of that bitter regret which was ever upon him—the stain of his 
marriage upon that name which had never before been borne save by 
women noble of birth and pure in life. He answered her with an effort. 
Unfulfilled aspirations, unkept resolves, unavailing regrets, rose up in him 
at her words. 

“It ought—it does not follow that it must. What should be, rarely is, 
petite. Still | think with you: it were odd if the man who saherited 
intellect cultivated, manners refined, and honour held high through many 
generations, had not something better born in him with his pur sang than 
the man whose fathers were blackguards, thieves—God knows what— 
whose hands were dirty, and brains untutored, and names unknown and 
unvalued. But just now men of rank and breeding are selected only as 
the stalking-horse on which to exhibit zz terrorem all the vices of the 
Decalogue ‘ond the law courts. In all the romances of the day—pan- 
dering to public taste, and written very often by people not within the 
pale of good society, ignorant of its ways and envious of its distinctions— 
the hero is invariably self-educated—other education is thought, I suppose, 
de luxe ; and you are carefully assured that he never either could, or would, 
or wished to be, attractive and well-bred, those being sybaritisms, and 
quite anterior to the rough ‘ muscular Christianity’ of which he is certain 
to be an apostle. To write a book of what will be called a ‘healthy’ 
and ‘ moral’ tone—a book that will ‘go down’ in religious circles, and be 

‘asked for’ at circulating ibeariee—you must now be careful to select 
some brawny-armed carpenter, or hard- working ‘self-made man’—you 
must throw in, into counter-position to him, a man of rank, blackguardly 
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as the details of Bow-street police-court—you must balance in exact 
ratio the morality and purity of your under-bred man with the rascality 
and impossible villany of your well-born enfant terrible—you must incline 
your heroine to the satanic beauty of your Lothario, but make her see 
her error, and take refuge in the arms of your Hercules. Such a plot, 
with a few stale apothegms, a night class, where your hero teaches 
the Gospel, or some moral philosophies, with a retributive end to your 
supposititious ‘ gentleman,’ and a good scene at the finish of your ungainly 
but immacelate pet, with one eye burnt out in the conflagration of his 
mill or his workshop, and an open Bible laid out on his knee, your novel 
will be healthy, and, what healthy writers count on most, remunera- 
tive. Doubtless there are very estimable coal-merchants, most irreproach- 
able carpenters; I am sure there are, though they don’t happen to be in 
my set, “and come across my path. No doubt a man who rises like 
Robert Peel, or Edward Sugden, or Douglas Jerrold, is a noble ex- 
ample in our generation, as Baptiste Colbert was in his ; we can 
wish for none better, we can cite none more encouraging to young 
men of talent superior to their fortunes, and energy struggling against 
adverse circumstances. But, because a man /as risen from the ranks, it 
is very far from following that he must necessarily have risen by right 
means or worthy steps. Very often it is quite the contrary; it is very 
generally by chicanery and fraud, by doing very dirty jobs, by kicking 
down each round of the ladder by which they have profited, by squeezing 
every farthing out of widows and orphans, by unseen swindling and 
robbery ender the rose: because a man is a ‘self-made man,’ it does 
not follow that the tools he has used are those for which we should 
laud him.”’ 

“ No,” answered Alma; “it is a curious fancy of the present day, that 
the mud of the gutter must purify, and the blue blood of the stately 
escutcheons must stain; and it is as curious a paradox that the very 
authors who, in writing of some historic site, dwell with such ecstasies on 
the nobility and heroism of those who made it famous, try to sneer down, 
with a savage cut at aristocracy, the descendants of the men they eulo- 
gise. If great deeds give such an aroma to woods and hills, mortar 
and stone, ” surely they may give some to the inheritors of their blood 
and their name. It is singular, as you say, to see the universal type 
adopted in all novels of the present day. Your class is never represented, 
or at least never fairly.” 

De Vigne laughed : 

“No; “the romancists only take our class to vilify it, and lead it out as a 
béte noire ora scarecrow. The soldier or the man of rank i is scarcely ever 
represented as he és in any novel of the day ; yet we are a large class— 
perhaps the best educated in the land—certainly one that has the most 
influence in many things; but military men are invariably made such 
under-bred fools as would be inadmissible in the society to which they 
belong, and of a ‘ gentleman’—z. e. a man of honour, birth, and high 
bre eding, such as, though they may not be demigods or saints, one meets 
many, thank God! both in literary and patrician ‘circles—the young men 
and maidens who rush into print would seem to have not the faintest 
notion, since if their characters be meant to be of tolerable birth and 
manners, they load them with the vulgar tricks they see now and then 
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detailed in the newspaper reports of some drunken ensign with his school- 
boy mischief still about him. There is a strange spite—for it really 
merits no higher term—against the aristocracy—not a just and sensible 
exposition, that brain, wherever it be found, whether under Chatham’s 
coronet, or Burns’s peasant bonnet, is equaliy worthy, and Watt studying 
steam by his aunt’s cottage tea-kettle, is as great in his way as Wel- 
lington planning the lines of Torres Vedras in his—but a smarting, 
envious, venomous spite, which decrees that good names in his past 
must make a man utterly unable to make great names for himself. We 
see the contrary around us every day; we have great statesmen, soldiers, 
men of letters, who give the lie to it. It is to men of birth and cul- 
tivation that the country is glad to come for its prime ministers and its 
cabinet councillors; yet the opticism holds its reign; and if a peer’s 
son, once in a way, plays one of those harum-scarum, vulgar, practical 
jokes such as are not unknown, though unrecorded, among the young 
Browns, and Joneses, and Robinsons of the immaculate ‘ middle class,’ 

ounce come all the little stinging flies and seize upon the offence, and 
hold it up to the eyes of the nation with angry snarl and coarse 
anathema against his Order, with as much wisdom and justice in their 
sweeping invective as those would show who called a merchant a bank- 
rupt because his boy owed five shillings to a schoolfellow he could not 
pay until next half. I take it, if one looked thoroughly into it, that the 
dissipations of the upper classes, on which these gentry, who find it ‘the 
thing’ to prate of ‘pure lives’ and ‘spotless morals,’ hold forth so 
severely of late, be, after all, worse in their way and in their fruits than 
the giant frauds, the sub rosé robberies, the mercantile lies, the banking 
swindles, the professional hypocrisies, the dishonest jesuitisms, perpetrated 
in the middle classes under the name of—Business. But I shall talk 
myself hoarse, and you deaf, Alma. One o’clock! We have absolutely 
been walking two hours. We must turn back, or I shall have you knocked 
up. You are not used to our cold March mornings.” 

“ But I enjoy it so intensely,” interrupted Alma, lifting her radiant 
face tohis. ‘ Won’t you come in and have some luncheon? You dined 
often enough at Weive Hurst,” she asked, as he held out his hand to her 
at the gate. 

Luncheon is not disagreeable after three hours’ walking. He went 
and took some of Mrs. Lee’s admirably done cutlets, just served for 
Alma’s little dinner, and he stayed till the afternoon sun was getting 
red in the west. Alma walked with him down the garden, and as he 
looked back and waved her an adieu, De Vigne could not help but 
confess that she made a pretty tableau leaning over the white gate with 
little Sylvo in her arms. 

He smiled as he walked along, cutting the brown grass with his cane. 
“ She is a clever little thing,” he thought to himself; “it is wonderfully 
amusing to talk to her. Poor child! it is a dull life for her there. Well ! 
she is out of harm’s way; in the world she would soon come to grief.”’ 

De Vigue was destined to remember, too late, that “ L’Amitié est 
Amour sans ailes,” and that the pinions may be sprouted and spread ere 
we even know of their growth. 
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THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 


Wuen Gibbon wrote his great work, “the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” he had to deal with a nation which founded its grandeur 
on an ancient and solid basis; which advanced step by step, retained for 
a lengthened period the bloom of its strength and majesty, and eventually 
perished owing to evils at first concealed, but which grew to a head in a 
course of ages. The history of Venice, from her first ascendancy to her 
final collapse, extends over a thousand years; in a word, we may sa 
that in our “old” Europe all growth, as well as all declension, pe ar 
over a very lengthened period. 

The spectacle the citizens of the United States offer us stands in the 
most startling contrast to the teaching of our history, Among them 
there is a rapidity of development and growth, of degeneracy and weaken~ 
ing perceptible, such as has rarely before been produced to such an extent 
in history. A very little while back this state resembled a powerful, 
fully-manned, and splendidly-equipped ship of the line, whose sea capa- 
bility and might hardly any one doubted. And now we suddenly see 
this ship stranded on a reef in the midst of its triumphant course, and 
split into two parts like the old Roman Empire. It is almost a tragic 
sight: the foreign powers that feared it a a time ago now ridicule 
the fallen giant with the feet of clay. And even the smaller states, such 
as Spain and Mexico, appear to do much they would have not dared to 
do, even if they are not ready to attack it. 

Whether the Americans can ever again emerge from the gulf of dis- 
sension in which they so suddenly hurled themselves? whether they can 
again become united? whether their political weakness is momentary ? 
and whether their might will take a fresh impulse ?—these are questions 
which now occupy many thoughtful men, though not one of them is 
clever enough to answer them positively in the negative or affirmative. 
It is not our purpose here to attack these questions, our intention being 
rather to discuss the point of the already existing, and still threatening, 
decadence of the popular strength and morality, and bring together a 
few hurried observations that may throw a light on this topic. Perhaps, 
in this way, a comprehension of what is now going on among the 
Americans may be promoted, and it is possible that, were the Americans 
to pursue ‘the. same investigation, they might hit on the idea of intro- 
ducing betimes many a beneficial change. 

The uniformity of all political, domestic, and moral circumstances and 
conditions is one of the most remarkable facts that strikes the European 
in America. In nearly all European states there is a number of different 
nationalities, or, at any rate, relics of old nationalities, with their peculiar 
habits, dialects, and costumes. Austria, Russia, and Turkey are, in this 
respect, as varied as a butterfly’s wing ; but even England, France, and 
Spain stand in the same relation to the United States as a diversified 
landscape does to the smooth surface of a lake. It is true that many nations 
have migrated to America, but they were all, and still are, boiled down 
into the same homogeneous broth in the great caldron of the country, 
which is filled with corrosive democratic essences. ‘The whole nation 
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hence only learns and speaks the same language, does homage to the 
same manners and customs, and wears the same attire. The tyrant 
fashion—even its old eapital of Paris—has gained proportionally insignifi- 
cant triumphs, for its sway only extends over the surface of nations. In 
America, however, it overpowers and uniforms every living soul, and fills 
the entire mass with such corresponding tastes and feelings, that what one 
desires pleases another, and thus, in the end, all, great and small, seem 
to have purchased their hats, coats, and boots at the same manufactory. 

Even when a nation speaks one language, that language is usually 
divided imto an infinity of dialects. In America, dialects or provincial 
distinctions hardly exist, or are so faintly coloured that they can scarce be 
perceived in comparison with the striking contrasts among ourselves. All 
Americans, high and low, backwoodsmen and New York merchant 
princes, the dwellers on the Pacific and on the Atlantic, all speak not only 
the same language, but the same dialect in the same nasal tone, and in 
the same inexpressive, dull, and prosaie manner. We certainly concede 
that there are different jargons amid the number of provinces, but they 
cannot be called organic dialects, so much as various results from twisting 
and spoiling the English language. 

The smallest English village, even if it possess no differences of 
nationality or dialect, is full of the most varying gradations of society 
and rank. In America, where there is only one language, one costume, 
there is also only one rank, that of the “ Free citizens of the Republic,” 
who consider selves of equal value and descent. The two ends of 
society form a knot: the poor man, who does not stand so aloof as the 
labourers among us, takes a far more prominent part in the formation of 
the rich man, and the latter, who cannot be exclusive, as he is formed of 
the same dough as those below him, must admit many uneducated ele- 
ments into his society. Hence, in America, there is no good or bad ton, 
no polished and no rough society. One tone and one colour is peculiar 
to the community; the same coating of varnish and semi-polish is 
daubed over all. The varieties of expression and face, again, are very 
perceptible among ourselves. There is a very marked difference, we 
need hardly say, between the expression on the face of a labourer, and 
the eloquent countenance of a person of refined education. The Ameri- 
cans are, in this respect, all, as it were, dies from the same stamp. Na- 
turally, there are no aristocratic types among them, and, as a general 
rule, there is something vulgar and plebeian, not only in their manners, 
but in the common-place expression of their faces. This admixture of 
the vulgar is found even in the countenances of their presidents and 
—s men, and in the faces and mode of speech of even their loveliest 

ies. 

On the other hand, the brutal and coarse expression found among our 
idiots, and those allied to them, does not deseend so deep in the lower 
classes, as among ourselves. The low origin of their children, when en- 
nobled in the American fashion, by being raised by a turn of the dice to 
a high position, is not perceptible either in manner or bearing, for these 
are very rapidly formed after the universal model. 

Their domestic relations also follow the same uniform system. The 
houses in their towns are as much alike as if built by the same archi- 
tect. The interior is always furnished in the same way, the only dif- 
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ference being that it is more modest among the poor, more ostentatious 
among the rich. Drawing-room, dining-room, and bedrooms, are ar- 
ranged precisely the same everywhere, At the same spot where the sofa 
or rocking-chair stands in New York, you find it again in St. Louis or 
St. Francisco. The walls are decorated with the same traditional en- 
gravings, the floors covered with the same indispensable carpet. Each 
man wishes to arrange his own nest exactly as another has done his, 
and he has no taste of his own. As there are no originals in America, 
no peculiarity in the furnishing of the houses need be expected: the 
Horatian adage, “‘ Show me your friend’s house and I will tell you what 
he is,’ is not applicable in America, for in their houses there is no- 
thing but a wearisome equality of tastes and feelings, wants and their 
satisfaction. 

This grand uniformity could be carried further into the smaller details 
of the kitchen and cellar arrangements, which offer a rich and remark- 
able field for study. It is again to be found in the plan on which their 
cities are built, for these are so alike that a stranger often feels confused. 
The monotony of the scenery and soil is perhaps partly to blame for this, 
but even if they stumble on a picturesque bit of landscape, they do not, 
like our forefathers, scatter their houses over the hill-sides and through 
the valleys, but go on levelling the ground, till they have rendered it 
perfectly flat, and stripped it of every atom of romance. 

lf, when wandering in the labyrinth of any large American town, you 
stop at a street corner and gaze at the general appearance of the houses, 
you might swear that your kind-hearted friend Mrs. P., of New York, 
resides here. “Is not that her house? it looks exactly like it, and is of 
the same colour. There are her steps, surely; those curtains she used 
to have before her windows, and the same trees stand before her door. 
The neighbours’ houses are also grouped in precisely the same way, and 
the streets here run in the same direction, and offer a similar prospect.” 
You fancy yourself brought, as if by magic, into the vicinity of a friend ; 
a feel inclined to knock at the door and pay your respects to the lady. 

ut then you reflect that you are hundreds of miles from New York, in 
one of the suburbs of St. Louis, and only owe this pleasant, but unhap- 
pily short illusion, to the comprehensive genius for uniformity of the 
nation. 

Our politicians frequently observe that the majority in the United 
States exerts the same despotic tyranny as the autocratic ezar in Russia. 
When they say so, they have only in view the political tyranny of this 
victorious majority, which forces its president, its senators, its judges, 
even its postmasters and mail-cart drivers, on the conquered and tho- 
roughly dispossessed minority: the majority, which in a most wonderful 
manner blinds or gags the press, and suffers no opposition to its party 
views. But more remarkable is the consequenee of their democratic 
tendencies, which carry along the entire nation, as the trade winds do 
the dust of the desert. A similar tyrannising majority has gained the 
upper hand in unpolitical matters, and, as we have shown, even sways 

manners and customs, and moulds body and mind so thoroughly, that 
they grow as like each other as pebbles rolled about by a stream. It 
Seems as if this political and moral majority passed through the whole 
body of the American nation, as the mighty Gulf Stream does through 
Q 2 
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the ocean. Fashion, the majority, the spirit of the age—call it as you 
will—has not yet produced among us such a Gulf Stream, that carries 
everything away and sets all wheels in motion. Among ourselves there 
is a number of counter, side, and under-currents: even when the tops of 
the trees are bent, or the waves break in foam, there is a quiet under- 
growth, or deep water below. The Americans, who possess no such 
protection, whom every change of temper affects to the furthest extre- 
mity, naturally run a greater risk of degenerating into savageness than 
we Europeans, who are provided with so many natural counterpoises and 
active obstacles. 

When the Americans praise to a European the political constitution 
of their country, and prove how cleverly calculated the power of their 
authorities is, how the action of congress is checked by the president, 
how in some states the parliaments exercise a control over the governor, 
and vice versd, and how each man has a right of resistance to protect 
himself against others, they generally end their panegyric with the 
exclamation that it is a most wonderful system of checks and balances, 
But they forget that they have not etoelesed any counterpoise against 
the Gulf Stream of the majority, and that their whole constitution floats 
in the air like a balloon, which, in spite of all its ballast, is driven along 
by the blast of the national spirit. Could they but improve this spirit, 
they might again secure an anchorage for their constitution. 

What did the Americans obtain from Europe? They are not, to any 
great extent, the cause of their being what they are: we may say that 
their character, and all the qualities and peculiarities that distinguish 
them, are the very natural and almost necessary product of their histo 
and position. They could not have become other than what they are : 
perhaps, too, they can do little towards their amelioration, for futing 

laced them on an inclined plane, down which they travel at a great 
pace, but it will be a matter of difficulty to climb up it again. As, how- 
ever, the hope of improvement should not be given up either in a nation 
or an individual, the causes and historic progress of this degeneration 
may be sought with advantage. 

The task of deducing national peculiarities from historic and geogra- 
phical events is proportionally nowhere so easy as among the Americans. 
The first beginnings and origin of our old European nations are hidden 
in the obscurity of age; we cannot accompany them at their first 
migration, or decide what they brought with them, and what they de- 
rived from the land on which they settled. Who can say, for instance, 
whence the Germans obtained their phlegm and slowness, the French 
their impetuous temper, or their lively and brilliant esprit? Who can 
prove how or where this or that habit, peculiarity, or custom, was im- 

lanted in the Italians or Spaniards? Such things are generally buried 
in oblivion, and stand beneath us like old ruins of which no one knows 
who built them. 

All this is different with the thoroughly new American nation, for when 
its foundations were laid history had long had its eyes open, and had set 
hands and presses in motion. Their constitutions and states were not 
Dei gratia, if we may use the expression, but were made and formed by 
man, and with such superabundance, that, for instance, the written laws 
of such young states as Illinois already fill libraries. We know not only 
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the date of the foundation of each colony, but the names, descent, and 
character of their individual founders; while accounts have been kept 
down to our time of the number of immigrants, their nationality, &ec. 
Hence, we are enabled to divide all that is imported from the native 
article, and gauge the merits of both. 

As the Americans did not enter on their territory like the nomadising 
Magyars, as thoroughly raw barbarians and pagans, but as descendants 
and offshoots of nations that had long been civilised, we may seek the 
foundation of their character on this side the ocean, especially in certain 
classes and provinces of those kingdoms from which the American popu- 
Jation was principally drawn. They obtained their main strength from 
England, and hence we find the chief features of our national character 
among them. Generally regarded, we may consider them a branch of 
the Anglo-Saxon stem. From England, those persons oppressed by the 
aristocracy, the Church, and the king, the plebeians, the persecuted sec- 
tarians, and the discontented, fled in masses to the New World. The 
took with them their dissenting and sectarian observations and pomee | 
institutions, and these have spread in a rank crop over the new soil. The 
plebeians took with them also their plebeian manners, mode of speech and 
trades, and made them predominant in the new land. When the nobility of 
England were the persecuted party under Cromwell, a good deal of aristo- 
cratic blood certainly passed over to America, principally to the Southern 
States; but it was so insignificant that it could not give a tone to the 
entire nation, as was the case with the German colonies founded in 
Livonia and Courland, where the nation assumed the manners, character, 
and feelings of the upper classes of Germany. Nearly all those who 
afterwards proceeded from England to America belonged to the working 
and industrial classes, and inoculated the new people with their active, 
industrious, and speculative temper. Work, self-exertion, and money- 
making—things which had secured to these people the highest aim of 
life in England—hence became the ruling principle in America. The 
Americans, as a people, stand in the same relation to the English nation 
as our lower plebeian classes to the aristocracy. An English nobleman 
recognises in the New York character all the peculiarities, instincts, 
and dialect of his own lower classes, combined with the manners of his 
upstarts. 

Of the British provinces, not one has increased the American popula- 
tion more than Ireland, whence millions have emigrated, so that it would 
not be going too far to assert that one half the Americans are descended 
from the Irish. These Irish—mostly of the Celtic race and Catholic 
confession—have been absorbed by the more energetic Anglo-Saxon 
race, and they have entirely forgotten their Celtic tongue. They only 
remained faithful for a while over there to their Catholic Church, and 
many of them went over, and are still going over, to Protestantism, and 
thus become entirely blended with the Protestant or Anglo-Saxon race. 
But, for all that, the strong admixture of the Irish element has added 
many of its features to the portrait of the American character, which has 
received a very strong Celtic colouring. They obtained from the Celts 
a certain activity and rapidity which distinguishes the American from 
the real old Anglo-Saxon, though it is far from equalling the elegance of 
the Parisian Celts. 
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The passion of all Americans to play the gentleman is peculiar to the 
Irishman in rags, and that these American gentlemen should often act in 
so ungentlemanly a way by appealing to ‘the “ knock-him-down ”’ argu- 
ment, and ‘be so fond of fighting, may be the result of the passionate 
nature with which the Irish blood inoculated them. It seems as if the 
Irish planted asprig of shillelagh in American soil, which grew splendidly, 
and produced an infinity of cuttings. We fancy that the celebrated 
Virginian “ Lynch,” from whom a peculiar American institution has 
derived its name, was of Irish descent. The hatred and suspicion the 
Americans display towards England, which did not disappear even after 
all cause for it was removed, may also be kept alive by the constant in- 
flux of the Irish element. In their language, mode of expressing them- 
selves, in their orthography, and poetry, the Americans distinctly display 
this Irish influence. In their dictionary a great number of Irish words 
have crept in, and in their literary style the Americans have a high-flown, 
ornate manner, which is not at all English.» American poets often play 
upon words, like the Irish and other Celts, while true English poetry sets 
sole value on an energetic and concentrated expression of deep and earnest 
feelings and thoughts. 

The many Highlanders and Welsh, too, who went to America, may 
have helped to maintain the Celtic element. Of other European nations 
which have assisted in the formation of American manners and peculiari- 
ties, we need only mention the French, Dutch, and Germans. French 
manners, tone, and customs are still kept up to a certain extent in some 
old towns founded by the French in the Mississippi country, and have 
been partially accepted by Americans of Anglo-Saxon and Irish origin 
who have migrated thither. The good society of New Orleans, indeed, 
speak still both English and French. Nearly the same may be said of 
the influence of the Dutch in New York. In this state, which they 
formed, there are not only many old families that have not yet forgotten 
Dutch manners and language, but practical observers assert that a Dutch 
colouring is unmistakably present in the manners and temper of the two 
million inhabitants of that state. Several Dutch customs—as, for instance, 
keeping up Christmas as in Holland, St. Nicholas-day, New Year con- 
gratulations, &c.—have been retained there, and are now kept up by the 
Americans in magnificent style. 

The Germans denationalise themselves as rapidly in America as they 
do elsewhere. But they have retained their manners and language at 
those spots where they are strongly represented, and in Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and a few other states, there are entire districts inhabited by 
Germans. In such states the political weight and character of the 
Germans exercise at times an undoubted influence. Hence you may often 
hear go-ahead Yankees complain that Pennsylvania, through its popula- 
tion being so strongly composed “of slow, phlegmatic Dutchmen,” who 
act as a drag, is dificult to set in motion. As merchants, tradesmen, 
artisans, agriculturists, and servants, the Germans certainly play a great 
part in America. With the viney ards along the Ohio and Mississippi, 
with the beer-breweries they establish in every town, with their public 
gardens, their gymnastic and singing societies, they indirectly alter the 
manners of the Americans to a considerable extent; but their influence, 
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after all, is as nothing compared with that of the Anglo-Saxon and Irish 
element. 

Had the fugitives and colonists from England found the New World 
unpopulated, and had they only been forced to contend against nature, it 
is probable that their national character would have been greatly modified. 
The savage, hunting peoples they found there, and with whom they soon 
came into constant collision, and have remained so to our days, assuredly 
exerted a continuous influence over the development of their character. 
Unfortunately, we are compelled to say that the two races, white and red, 
did not work beneficially upon each other. The Indians have rarely 
learned anything good from the Europeans, and this has been still less the 
case with the latter. 

At the outset, the Indians were richer than the arrivals from Europe. 
They were the lords and owners of the soil: they alone knew how to 
chase those animals whose furs fetched a high price in Europe. They 
were acquainted with all the roads, rivers, and mountains, productions 
and treasures of the land, and from them the colonists could learn and 
acquire everything. The Indians, moreover, were at first superior to the 
colonists in savage strength and numbers, for the latter entered the 
country as pilgrim fathers, without soldiers or weapons, and having no 
Cortez or Pizarro to lead them. These pilgrims began by treating the 
Indians most kindly and affectionately ; they obtained land from them 
piecemeal by treaties and bargains, and not by violence and conquest, and 
in the same way purchased from them for a mere song the peltry and 
other small wares, which they disposed of at a high figure in Europe. 
Before all, cunning and cleverness must be employed against the savages, 
and it was not till the small communities felt sufficiently strong that they 
suddenly appealed to force, and expelled or exterminated the Indians. 
We may say that from the beginning of their existence the American 
state and nation have developed themselves under the influence of con- 
stant treaties and acts of violence, negotiations and combats with the Red- 
skins. 

The bold, enterprising, cunning, and half-savage people, who now live 
in the rear of the American states and cities, the backwoodsmen, fur- 
hunters, beaver-trappers, and so-called Indian traders, are now celebrated 
or notorious throughout the world. But such a belt of spying pioneers 
and advanced posts, constantly waging a guerilla warfare with the 
Indians, has existed from the beginning in America. American life 
began with beaver-trapping and bargaining for peltry: these men con- 
stantly preceded agriculture or the building of the towns, of which the 
destroyers of the Indians became citizens. There is scarce a town in 
America which was not formerly a hunting station or a fur mart, ora 
family which did not count among its ancestors people who lived on the 
toil and plunder of the Indians. The qualities these men assumed in 
their incessant collision, either warlike or peaceful, with the Indians 
were necessarily permanently engrafted in the manners of the nation, 
and we may probably explain in this way most of the qualities contained 
in the name of Yankee. From these pioneers and hunters came the 
rapid wali, the great activity, the ever attentive and sharpened senses of 
the Yankees; hence, too, that quality which the Americans praise in 
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themselves under the title of “wide awake,” for that is the principal 
qualification of advanced posts, sentries, and spies. Hence, too, came 
their greatly lauded “smartuess”—an expression in which acuteness, 
rapidity of action, elasticity of movement, and impudence are combined. 
Hence, probably, also came the American fashion, so often criticised, of 
asking incessant questions. Their first business when they arrived in 
America must have been cross-examining the Indians, and it eventually 

w into a permanent habit. 

As the Anglo-Saxons have rarely intermarried with the Red-skins, but 
little of their blood and race has passed over to the Americans, but all 
the more of their mental qualities. We may assert that the Indian race 
is perpetuated in the American, and that every true Yankee has some- 
thing of the Red-skin in him. Many—even American—physiognomists 
actually find in the features of the Americans a resemblance to the harsh, 
fixed Canadian expression. A distinguished French naturalist has de- 
clared that their hair is as stiff and bristly as is ordinarily the case among 
the Indians ;: fine silky curly hair is a great rarity in America, and the 
Americans are obliged to appeal to a hairdresser when they wish it to curl. 

It is the opinion of many savans that not merely the mental, but also 
the physical, constitution and strength of the Americans is in a state of 
decadence, or at any rate has undergone a perceptible and considerable 
change. Figures borrowed from statistics are unable to prove this fact 
with mathematical precision, but there are a multitude of self-evident 
proofs of this view. Were there nothing else to support our assertion, 
the extraordinary number of chemists’ shops, the flourishing state of the 
doctors, the amount of charlatanism, the countless pills, powders, 
draughts, and other domestic recipes, which everybody nearly always 
carries about with him, show that the condition of the national health is 
far from satisfactory. In no European village do you see anything like 
the smallest settlements in the Far West, where the doctor’s shop is 
always the most brilliant and best stocked store in the town, where the 
corners of the streets and the pump railings are covered with printed 
panegyrics of life elixirs and universal specifics, or bills announcing lec- 
tures by peripatetic doctors on the cure of this or that disease. Instead 
of promoting health, the degenerated condition of the healing art in 
America must effect much in weakening the race anddrying up the sources 
of life. A number of poisons, such as opium, mercury, and arsenic, are 
in far greater general use as curative means than among ourselves; and 
tobaceo-chewing is another of the evil habits which ruin health, by de- 
stroying the appetite and the coats of the stomach. Like opium-eating, 
it ruins the complexion, and undoubtedly dulls the intellect; even the 
repulsive, unsympathising, egotistic expression it imparts to the face 
appears to indicate this. This custom, introduced into America by sailors, 
has now attacked all classes of society. 

Here and there in America we do not deny that powerful men may be 
found. The tall, powerful Kentuckians are celebrated, so are the sturdy 
wood-fellers of Maine ; we saw, in New Hampshire and other parts of 
New England, regiments composed of picked men, while among the 
Virginian planters there are many fine fellows. At the same time, we are 
bound to confess that very few cripples and wasted men are to be found in 
America. This proves that the race has an excellent stock still left, and 
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our only fear is that this stock, obtained from the fine old Anglo-Saxon 
family, may be too rapidly expended and wasted. 

English cookery is very plain, perhaps too plain, but it is distinguished 
by the solidity of its material and the simple mode of preparation, which 
is beneficial to health. Our mode of cooking meat has recently been in- 
troduced into nearly every country. Though we may be deficient in the 
arts of pastry and confectionary, our bread is the best in the world. The 
Americans have transferred to their land the main features of English 
cookery, but they have allowed this branch of domestic science, which is 
all-important for the social welfare and the maintenance of a powerful 
race of men, to fall into a state of utter decay. Taken altogether, we 
believe that no great nation in the world is fed in so insipid and unhealthy 
a way as the American. One half of what they daily consume, often in 
great quantities, would produce indigestion in other nations, and hence it 
is but natural that dyspepsia should figure at the head of the list of 
diseases. 

To begin with the most important of all articles of food—the daily 
bread—we must say that it is in a very bad state in America. Healthy, 
nourishing, thoroughly-baked, and pleasantly-tasted bread is not to be 
found in any household of the United States, and can only be obtained 
from the English and German bakers who have settled in a few American 
towns for the salvation of foreigners. The Americans never allow their 
bread to be thoroughly baked, and it is always doughy and pappy. Though 
they constantly complain of this themselves, they do not attempt any 
alteration ; but it harmonises exactly with their own ae manner. 
It partially results from their dislike for large loaves, which will not kee 
till the next day, and most of the breakfast and tea rolls are not obtain 
from the baker, but made at home, and eaten hot and half baked. 

At dinner they eat but little bread, and their dishes principally consist 
of fish and flesh, differently prepared. These two articles nature has to 
a certain extent supplied them with liberally. Their game is excellent, and 
was once abundant, and the wild turkeys are far superior to our tame 
birds in tenderness and flavour. We have nothing to compare with their 
prairie hens, the large fat American quails, and the varieties of wild- 
duck. The coast, thellarge lakes, and the huge rivers are overstocked 
with fish, but the old proverb about God sending meat and somebody 
else, cooks holds good here. So soon as the above mentioned and many 
other fine articles of food have been obtained from their forests and 
handed over to the uneducated cook, or negligent lady of the house, and 
hurriedly tortured in red-hot pans, covered with rancid butter, and 
served up with a watery sauce, they gradually lose all their piquancy, 
and when at last you have in your plate a lump of meat burned outside, 
and raw inside, your appetite entirely disappears. 

Everybody remembers with pleasure the fragrant odour that issues from 
Parisian kitchens, and which seems like rising incense as you walk along 
the Boulevards. This odour, composed of all the various substances 
blended together in a Parisian kitchen, is the best recommendation of the 
excellence of the manipulations going on in them. But we could never 
draw near an American kitchen without feeling vexed at the unhealthy, 
stifling smell that met us from its atmosphere. We cannot deseri 
this smell more closely, but any one whom it has once assailed will agree 
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with us that it is a characteristic and specifically American odour, which 
is met with throughout ‘the whole country. The great hotels in New 
York and the other great cities are completely infected with it, and it is 
found again in every private house, possessing identically the same 
character. Its unpleasantness is sufficient to condemn the whole of the 
American eookery, and it probably emanates from defective management 
and the use of badly selected ingredients, such as the rancid butter, the 
hurriedly-fried fowls, the half-baked bread and pastry, and the raw beef- 
steaks and roast beef. (American housewives begin their baking and boil- 
ing about half an hour before dinner-time.) The universality of this 
smell throughout the country proves that the cookery is equally faulty 
everyw 

Just in the same way as the Americans have only remained English 
in their prevailing colouring, their kitchen has borrowed much from 
other nations. They have in many respects imitated the Dutch in New 
York, the Germans in Pennsylvania, and the French on the Mississippi. 
From the Germans they seem to have taken the preparation of their 
vegetables, and they have also fresh boiled beef on their tables, which is 
never the case with the English. Soup is also more general among them 
than in England, though not so common as in France and Germany. 
They are very partial to boiled fruit, both fresh and dried, as well as to 
os and preserved fruits. Molasses play a great part on their tables, 

ut their knowledge of pastry they have nnfuckll y derived from England, 
and make it far more substantial. Their pie-crusts are usually as thick 
and pasty as if ordered from a bookbinder, just as their jellies seem to be 
turned out by a pomade-maker. 

Of course the Americans have added many native dishes to those the 
borrowed from other nations, and some of them are not so very bad. We 
may mention, for instance, a fish soup called ‘‘ chowder,” the only thing 
we found at all eatable among the middle classes in New England. Un- 
fortunately the Americans have discovered in their own country a variety 
of corn called maize, which grows even up to the frontier of Labrador. 
Of this yellowish, insipid, sweet corn they make all sorts of bread, cakes, 
pastry, broth, and soups, with which their tables are daily supplied, 
though no European can grow to like them. Dry ship biscuit also plays 
an important part in the national dietary. It is baked in almost every 
house, and served at breakfast and tea; it is even put into the soup, in 
which it swells like a sponge, and you come across a lump of this wate 
stuff when you expect wholesome green fat. In New England the ladies 
are wont to dip biscuit in cold water, when it soon absorbs the moisture, 
and is eaten as a dainty. 

In spite of all the offensive kitchen smells and the red-hot stifling 
stoves, it is a great rarity ever to obtain any warm food in America. 
These unhappy beings pay no attention to the fact that some articles, 
through their nature, must be eaten cold, while others only display their 

qualities through heat. Many dishes, eaten cold, are like flowers 
which have lost their fragrance, but the Americans pay no attention to 
such delicate details. All the dishes, cold and hot, are placed on the 
dinner-table together, aud before the company have assembled all are 
equally tepid. Probably this want of warm food is connected with the 
American fashion of rapid eating, which is not only au unpleasant, but a 
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most unhealthy habit. The Americans display as much haste in eating 
as in any other business, There is no time for cheerful converse between 
the courses, and naturally the teeth do not perform their proper functions. 
It is true, however, that so few of the dishes are really agreeable, that 
you only feel pleased when you have given the stomach its necessary 
amount of pabulum. 

Many American fashions in eating probably originate from this hasty 
feeding. Eating eggs is not a very graceful process anywhere, but the 
Americans render it simply disgusting. They take an egg-cup about the 
size of a beer-glass, Neem three or four eggs into it, add some salt and 
pepper, stir the mass up, and swallow it at a gulp. Other delicacies they 
treat in the same way—as, for instance, oysters, which we like to eat one 
by one from their natural receptacle. The Americans, who dislike 
ceremony, have the oysters opened, and poured with their water into a 
saucepan, when they are converted into what is called oyster-soup. The 
are thus enabled to devour the oysters with tablespoons, and this soup 1s 
a standing dish at the soirées of New York, Boston, and other cities, and 
even appears to the European as his evil genius—but paulo majora 
canamus. 

A great argument in proof of the decay of the Americans may be 
derived from the remarkable fact that they so speedily broke down in the 
production of great meu and prominent talents. The Greeks and Romans 
and other nations proved much more productive during their epoch of 
flourishing. Among them were entire races of great men, families in 
which talent, high virtue, and a noble character constantly remained, and 
were handed down from the revered father and grandfather to the equally 
distinguished sons and grandsons. Their firmament was richly adorned 
for centuries with planets of the first, second, and third magnitude. The 
Americans possess, it is true, their immaculate Washington, a patriot of 
simple grandeur of character, displayed by the most splendid and rare 
mental and moral gifts, and a citizen really worthy of imitation. As 
Castor to this Pollux, Benjamin Franklin may be placed by the side of 
Washington; but this is almost the only constellation that shed lustre on 
America. ‘These two are their alpha and their omega, and they never 
again produced any men to equalthem. It is as if their virtue only once 
bore a splendid blossom and ripe fruit. Since Washington and Franklin, 
who died not much more than half a century ago, they have produced re- 
markably few great, simple, and patriotie men. They were certaiuly fol- 
lowed by the Adamses, the Jeffersons, and a few others who acquired the 
praise of their contemporaries, but how thin did the tail of the comet soon 
become of which a Washington forms the brilliant nucleus ! 

This paucity of great men began very shortly after the declaration of 
Independence and the growing supremacy of demoeratie tendencies. All 
the great men of the republic, including Adams and Jefferson, were born 
under the English dominion, and educated in its good principles ; and 
they, whose grandfathers still resided in England, were more English 
than American. Again, the birthdays of a Madison and a Clay, a 
Jackson and a Daniel Webster, nearly all fall in the last century, and 
partly under the English government, or close upon it. The more 
American the Americans became, the more that blood and temper they 
brought with them from Europe evaporated, the more incompetent they 
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appeared to uce t men. * Clay and Daniel Webster, who died a 
few years Se last of the Titans. The arrogance that gra- 
dually took possession of the masses, and filled them with the confidence 
or the notion that any man could manage matters as well as another, has 
ended by checking the energy of really gifted men, and as no laurels or 
reverence are offered them, they make no exertions to act as patterns to 
men who will not tolerate example. The great men have grown sick 
and tired of putting themselves in evidence, and the best of them pine 
away in the retirement of their homes. The spirit of the age has felled 
one after the other all the mighty oak-trees in the American forests, and 
nothing is left but a scrubby undergrowth. 

It is true that almost every European native complains of the want of 
great men: how many in England, for instance, regard with dread the 
death of Lord Palmerston, through the impossibility of giving him a 
successor? But, after all, the matter is not so dangerous with us; we 
have gone through many periods of poverty of that sort, and attained 
others which are more brilliant than even the past. We have still among 
us a sturdy natural stock, a primeval soil from which much may still 
spring up. With the Americans the exhaustion is far more hopeless, for 
they resemble an army without reserves. But the present crisis and 
deeply ramifying convulsion may aid them in this respect too. 

The Americans are very fond of calling themselves a young nation, 
and take credit for a great deal too much in consequence. They con- 
sider us Europeans effete nations, with collapsing and tottering states; 
and this complaint, that Europe has lived itself out, and that we are 
going down the hill, has found considerable acceptance even among our- 
selves, especially with the followers of Mr. Bright. It seems to us, 
however, that people who discuss this question are apt to call decadence 
in Europe what is, after all, merely change. Old Europe has been for 
two thousand or three thousand years a Phoenix, which, it is true, burnt 
its own nest at times, but which ever drew fresh life from the old 
wondrous and inexhaustible fountain-head of the Indo-Germanic races. 
We have existed a long time, like a centennial oak, but a fresh youthful 
sap courses through our veins with every recurring spring. The Ame- 
ricans have not existed long, and hence may be called young ; but they 
have no right to regard themselves as more youthful than Europeans in 
fulness of life and freshness of mind and heart. 

A glowing enthusiasm for the Beautiful and the Good, which at times 
becomes visionary, a childish and original simplicity and want of caution, 
a fresh poetical feeling, which degenerates at times into foolishness ; 
such are a few of the characteristics and faults of youth. An European 
youth, to whatever nation he may belong, stands in this respect as a 
perfect child by the side of an American youth—we beg his pardon, 
young gentleman. And even European men, old and young, have re- 
tained more of this temperament than the Americans, no matter of what 
age they may be. 

Susceptibility to enthusiasm is a precious inheritance of the old, as yet 
uncorrupted, peoples of Europe, who feel God in nature, God in history, 
God in themselves. The Americans, who tinkered up the State with 
their own hands, who plunder Nature more than they admire her, who 
have expelled the old God everywhere, are but very little adapted for 
such youthful feelings. From childhood they are far too smart for sim- 
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plicity and meekness of heart. These are qualities which can be more 
easily met with in London and Paris than on the prairies of the Mis- 
sissippi. Among the Americans the very lads seem to have eaten of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, and the whole nation bears traces of 

mature ripeness and the wrinkles of age upon its youthful brow. It 
is doubtful whether a rejuvenescence of the mind, a renaissance, such as 
has frequently appeared in the history of every European nation, can 
take place here. Will the current that has now assailed them bear them 
to this desirable change, or will they become perfectly savage ? 

One of the most material demands for the cohesion of human society 
is a certain traditional reverence for merit, talent, age, past times—in a 
word, for everything that appears reverend to a modest mind, which is 
conscious of its own individual insignificance. Of this feeling, which in 
Europe is the cement of family life, the Americans have unfortunately 
retained extremely little. 

When they separated from the Old World, towards the close of the last 
century, and gave their mother country a repulse which it may, perhaps, 
have deserved to some extent, the Americans themselves received such an 
impulse in the contrary direction, that they at length went beyond all 
bounds. They yielded so insanely to their fear and hatred of England, 
that even long after they had become powerful and independent, a feel- 
ing of reverence for the fine old land of their fathers did not return, and 
a great portion of their patriotism even at the present day consists in 
dislike and jealousy of England, and suspicion of her motives. They were, 
at the same time, actuated by a feverish repugnance to all that was old or 
past, against everything connected with history and tradition, and the 
words, so frequently heard in their couatry, ‘“‘ We want no past,” became 
their favourite phrase. They went much further in this respect than 
was necessary and good, and are now penetrated by a most anti-historic 
temper, which is a great misfortune for any and every nation. For, 
after all, we must repose once in the arms of history, and no nation can 
try to tear itself from its maternal arms without incurring punishment. 

Through these historic events, through casting off the old European 
authority, and eventually all authority, an impulse was given to that con- 
tumely for old age generally, which is so remarkable a trait in the private 
life of the Americans. The men who no longer respected the land and 
traditions of their fathers, must in the end suffer the fate of being thrust 
on one side by their sons. To this, of course, was added the circumstance 
that in a country where so much that was new had to be created, where 
rude nature had to be overcome, and where even yet so rich a reward 
awaits the energetic and enterprising man, who lightly throws everything 
into the scale, the strong and daring youth of the land must take the 
first rank, and the weak, more cautious, and timid elders, retire and fall 
into miscredit. The influence of these relations is specially noticeable in 
the western districts and in the bran-new states, where the youths are 
the dominant party, and the population consists almost exclusively of 
young men. But much of this has adhered to the whole nation. Young 
unmarried girls play the chief part in the house and in society ; young 
men on ’Change and at public meetings. The youth of America exercise 
a species of terrorism, and the parents and grandfathers are attacked by 
an extraordinary cowardice. Even in the paternal house this terrorism 
is employed by the little boys, whom their father can no longer manage, 
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and from whom he at times flies to a remote chamber in passive resigna- 
tion. When the lads grow up, they soon liberate themselves entirely 
from paternal control, do as they think proper, set up in business, marry, 
or go on their travels, just as they think proper. ; 

Many of these growing lads, even among the better classes, terrorise 
society in the character of “ rowdies.” These fellows have their fraterni- 
ties or bands, exercise Lynch law in the west, take the first place in 
elections, and fight the partisans of the opposing party in the public streets, 
hurling stones and brickbats at each other, and firmg at each other with 
Derringers and pistols. Recklessness at length becomes so incorporated 
in these lads, that it degenerates into an irresistible fury for destruction. 
Hence they break the lamps without any political motive, or set fire at 
night to houses just for the sake of fun, fire a pistol in passing down a 
dark street to terrify peaceful citizens, or force their way into flower- 
shows and upset everything, and nobody attempts to keep them in order 
or punish them. They even undertake robberies, partly through a mere 
spirit of enterprise, partly because they like to have their pockets full of 
money, in order to make a grand show. At Baltimore there existed for 
a time a band of robbers recruited among the better classes, who attacked 
and plundered a mail-coach on the public highway. 

e fear that when this paper is read in America a how! of indignation 
will be raised, but we have nothing extenuated, nor aught set down in malice. 
With all their faulte—and we have not mentioned one tithe of them—the 
Americans are a great nation, and though they are at present under a 
cloud, we doubt not that reverses will tend to bring out their good 

ualities. Having enjoyed an unparalleled career of success, they be- 
heved in its durability, and the storm that has burst over them has shear" 
them all unprepared for the disaster. At present they have only been 
enabled to rig jury-masts, and naturally sail along very insecurely, but 
we believe that the good ship will ere long be fully rigged and ready for 
sea. Our readers must not be led astray by the transient successes of the 
South; nor should they yield to the dislike of the Northerners, fairl 
enough generated by insane bluster and a protectionist tariff. Though 
neither side deserves much sympathy from English readers, our feelings 
ought to be enlisted on the side of the North, for, try to disguise it how 
they may, the Southerners are fighting for the maintenance of an execrable 
system, which all civilised nations are agreed in condemning. The North 
is slow and cumbrous in its action, and has to contend with traitors of 
every hue, while the South has been preparing for years for the inevitable 
struggle. In spite of the transient successes of Bull’s Run and Springtield, 
we are of opimon that the North has only to put forth its power to crush 
the South, and has hitherto refrained from doing so, partly from a lurking 
desire to effect a compromise, partly from unreadiness. But the expedi- 
tion to Hatteras Creek is an important move, and shows that the Wash- 
ington cabinet have at length thrown away the scabbard, while the re- 
markable proclamation of General Fremont, a man who is not to be trifled 
with, evidences a marked line of policy, which the North has so long re- 
quired. Henceforth, President Lincoln will have to stand or fall by his 
acts, and it needs but very slight knowledge of human nature to predict 
that if the nation show itself to be in earnest, the present denizen of the 
White House will be only too ready to dance to the popular whistle. 
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THE FAR WEST.* 


Mr, BiiGHt is no common man, and his book is no common produe- 
tion. It is so good in itself that it would be almost an insult to the author 
to class it among guide-books ; and yet it has the great merit of bein 
the most satisfactory and trustworthy guide that a pilgrim could take wit 
him to the dim and distant region, where 


——all day long the noise of the battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea, 

Till all King Arthur’s table, man by man, 
Had fallen in Lyonesse around their Lord. 


Even those who cannot travel may, in their own homes, enjoy, in Mr, 
Blight’s company, many of the sweets of travel, and learn many of its 
lessons, so thoroughly does he reproduce for us in his little volume the 
glorious scenes of the land of his birth which he knows and loves so well, 

We have said that our author is no common man, and, indeed, there 
are few in the ranks of bookmakers who can illustrate as freely with the 

meil and the graving-tool as with the pen. The great charm of “ A 
Week at the Land’s End” is, that nearly every page is enriched by a 
really beautiful woodcut, each the work of the writer. Rocks and caves, 
Churches and ancient houses, Christian remains and remains Druidical, 
mosses and ferns, rare plants and rare birds, are brought before the reader 
at every turn, We seem, as we read, to pass by and examine for our- 
selves the places we read of, to hear the soughing of the trees and the 
sighing of the waves, and to worship with our reverential guide among 
the hallowed stones reared by Celtic saints of old, who 


——had their lodges in the wilderness, 
Or built them cells beside the shadowy sea,— 
And there they dwelt with angels, like a dream ! 


Mr. Blight commences his description with Penzance; and, having 
especial regard to the fine coast scenery, yet not forgetting the a 
less interesting space between, he carries us around the toe of the Cornish 
Boot, by the Land’s End itself, Tol Pedn, and Cape Cornwall, to St. 
Ives (where the southern channel nearly meets the Severn sea), narrating 
every legend of the olden time belonging to the district, and illustrating 
the scenes of each—their weird and savage mystery, their true and tender 
beauty. 

There still hangs over this whole district a strange and solemn atmo- 
sphere, telling of days of old and of older men; it is not an outlandish, 
out-of-the-world place, as the Londoners think, inhabited by a semi- 
barbarous tribe, neither is it a rude, inhospitable shore now, whatever it 
may have been in times past. On the contrary, the land floweth with 
milk and honey in the valleys, and on the heights its “ stones are iron, 
and out of its hills men dig brass.” And its natives are shrewd beyond 
their fellows, and excel their neighbours of that lovely “ garden of on 
land,” Devonshire, as the men of stern and rugged Attica excelled the 





* A Week at the Land’s End. By J. T. Blight. London: Longmans. 1861, 
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sleepy tillers of the rich soil of Beeotia, in the arts of war and peace. A 
regiment of hardy, broad-shouldered Cornish miners covers more ground 
than any other; and Mr. Blight himself has shown us that in the gentle 
art of Bewick the self-taught genius of the Far West can rival the studied 
labours of the Eastern sages. 

And yet, with all this, the face of Old Cornwall in Western Penwith 
is weird and haggard ; the people are primitive ; and nature, for once, 
seems stronger t man—stronger with a might which the continual 
inhabitant of a crowded city could never be made to understand, though 
no other could feel it so powerfully. Weird and haggard,—yet is this its 
chiefest charm ;: all is solemn, nothing is dull ; we feel sobered and quiet, 
but we do not feel chilled or melancholy. The hard, machine-like man 
of business traverses its rocks and stone-hedged lanes “in a trance, but 
having his eyes open.” The dim cathedral is but a half way house, in 
the gradual solemnisation of his feelings, between his counting-house and 
this hallowed ground. A sign-post we once came upon near St. Levan 
Church, has a carefully-drawn hand upon it, with all the nails neatly 
affixed to the inside of the fingers. A clerical companion, rich in the 
solemn splendour of broadcloth, thinking that the post was painted, 
dinhunt up to inscribe under the hand an impertinent criticism. The 

t was whitewashed, and so was our friend’s waistcoat when he de- 
scended. The affair would have been a good joke anywhere in the mid- 
land counties, but near the Holy Well of Old St. Levan, the laugh it 
caused rang out like laughter in a church. It was sacrilege. We voted 
the angers t “ Nehushtan,” and wandered away to dream ourselves 
into a Land’s End frame of mind again. 

It is difficult to quote from such a book as “ A Week at the Land’s 
End.” Our readers will not blame us for recommending them to get it 
for themselves, if, indeed, they have not already done so; for the work 
is deservedly popular, and a second edition is, we understand, about to be 
called for immediately. Let Mr. Blight include St. Ives, instead of 
stopping short at it, and devote a few pages to its fine old church and to 
the lovely scenery of its noble bay, which have never been properly 


illustrated. 





SUNRISE ON SNOWDON. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


Retuctant, slow, and one by one the stars 
Are shutting up their windows in the west, 

Glancing once more, pale nuns, behind their bars, 

Ere they retire to rest. 

The mists of Night are sinking, valeward sinking, 
Leaving the mountain’s mighty forehead bare ; 

The rocks of hoar eternity are drinking 

The sharp, pure, vigorous air. 
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Sunrise on Snowdon. 


A glow scarce seen, so faint and tremulous, spreads 
er the grey infinite of eastern sky, 
Uncertain as the light that memory sheds 
On joys long glided by. 


But soon upon the horizon’s far-stretched brim 
A blush comes up—a something there uncloses 
Of faintest red, as if, amid the dim, 
Bloomed million pale-leaved roses. 


The delicate flowers are growing to an arch 
Of living coral; in the widening light 
The eye can trace the river’s misty march, 
Lake, vale, and lesser height. 


Still change—advancing, Night the foe pursued, 
Day shoots a shaft of ruby up the sky; 
Wider each moment now, and deeper hued, 
The burning arrows fly. 


He comes—up-springipg-from the depths, the sun 
Lifts his hot Soakandt blinding as I gaze ; 
Along the earth the slanting glories run, 
And heaven is all a-blaze. 


He comes—the mists, like ghosts, away are fleeting; 
Dead Night is burning on her funeral pyre ; 
Snowdon, with all his rocks, returns Day’s greeting 
With a glad smile of fire. 


Far to the west the level ocean lies, 
A tesselated floor of green and gold, 
And Scotia’s distant hills like ramparts rise— 
Wide is earth’s map unrolled. 


I gaze from these high crags; the world below 
Seems all rejoicing. Hail! thou King of Day! 
That comest with thy crown of rosy glow, 
Health, life, in each warm ray. 


Thou comest like an angel with spread wings, 
Winnowing gold beams, by time nor bowed, nor hoary ; 
The thankful heart of all created things 
Boundeth to meet thy glory. 


Grand orb! with thine intolerable blaze, 
Thou beauteous mystery! thou glorious fear! 
Shining through an eternity of days, 
Dazzling our vision here: 


Thou art but shade to Him who hung thy globe, 
Ponderous, encased in fire, in lighted space ; 
Darkness is only shaken from thy robe 
Beside His dwelling-place. 


O Mountain where I stand—O sun that now 
Fillest with lustre all that late was dim! 
Expand my heart—exalt me while 1 bow— 
Lift my rapt soul to Him. 
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AN HUNGARIAN MAGNATE. 
I, 


A norseman dashed at full through the extensive village of 
Nyirsalu, in Eastern Hungary. He was a fine-looking man, and might 
reckon some five-and-thirty years; his long hair was of a chesnut colour, 
and his beard full and thick. His features were regularly handsome, and 
whenever he opened his generally closed lips, white teeth glimmered 
between them. His elegant Hungarian costume rendered his appearance 
even more striking. iis short, closely-fitting coat, like the rest of his 
attire, was black, and light golden spurs glistened on his boots. In spite 
of the excessive cold, which was some fourteen degrees below freezing 
point, he had thrown back his fur dolman, which fluttered in the breeze 
as he rode along, and gave him a bold and dashing appearance. His 
horse, a young apple-grey, black-spotted animal, was an Arab. It flew 
lightly along the road, and the rider had no necessity to employ either 
spurs or whip. 

This hentibine horseman was the deputy and president, George von 
Raikocsi, the pride of the Hungarian gentry of the Comitat. He lived 
in Nyirsalu, and was the richest proprietor in this large Magyar village, 
which contained more than ten thousand souls. One-fourth of the village, 
and of the estates attached to it, was his property. 

Many a window in the houses situated along the road was opened, and 
more than one pretty youthful maiden face gazed out with a smile at the 
stately rider. On this morning, however, he had not the slightest greet- 
ing for one of them, and a gloomy expression covered his features. On 
returning from a visit in the neighbourhood, he had learned that during 
the night his four carriage-horses had been stolen from his stables, in 
spite of police and watchmen. Four horses were no loss for him; he 
would not have moved a feature about them; but these were valuable 
animals, and difficult for him to replace. When he drove out with them, 
harnessed four abreast in a light carriage, he could lay a heavy wager 
that no one for sixty miles round possessed a team so admirably broken 
in, or which obeyed the slightest pressure of the bit so excellently as 
these animals. They had been his pride, and he had boasted of their 
training. And, in the bargain, the impudence to take the horses out of 
his stable! What availed him his position and power as president, if 
they were unable to protect him from such roguery? He fancied that 
the thief had committed the deed merely to insult him, and feeling more 
angry still at this thought, he dug his spurs into his horse’s flanks, so 
that it flew along like an arrow, and bore him to his home in a few 
minutes. 

Without deigning a glance at the noble animal, he leaped off its back 
and walked towards his mansion. The police commissary, Melzi, came to 
meet him, followed by three heyduks—tall, powerful fellows. 

“Such is the way, then, that the police are managed in Nyirsalu, that 
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the villains can steal the horses out of my stable, though I am president 
of the tribunal,” Raikocsi shouted to him with a rough oath. 

Melzi shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ The police cannot be charged with 
inattention,” he replied; ‘they were crafty horse thieves, and I have 
already arrested four Wallachs.” 

“ Who are they ?” 

“ The old herd and scamp Stanko, two young fellows, equally cunning 
rogues, and Philippovitch, the bear-hunter and horse-stealer.” 

*‘ Have you proofs?” the president asked. 

“ The robbery was executed with so much cunning and daring, that 
Philippovitch and Stanko must necessarily have carried it out, or at least 
arranged it. Is not that proof enough?’’ Melzi remarked. 

“7 cannot think Philippovitch guilty of such an action,” Raikocsi 
objected; “for though he is crafty and daring, he has pride, and even as 
horse-stealer a certain amount of honesty. He filehes all his horses from 
across the Turkish or Russian border, or steals from the Jews, and I never 
yet heard that he stole the property of an Hungarian. There is some- 
thing in his manner which it is impossible to despise: he takes from the 
rich and helps the poor.” 

A smile played over Melzi’s face. “‘ Philippovitch has not stolen your 
horses for the sake of the animals,” he replied ; “ but suppose he wished 
to insult you, and give vent to a feeling of hatred? Suppose the daring 
nature of the exploit seduced him ?” 

Raikocsi pressed his lips together. Almost the same thoughts had oc- 
curred to him. 

“* Why do you suppose that ?” he asked. 

“ From an expression he recently made use of in a public-house, when 
he openly stated that he did not fear your power or mine in the slightest, 
but would carry out any design in your teeth. He is a Wallach, he loves 
his race, and he is almost venerated by them ; and he hates every Magyar, 
on account of the oppression and contempt his people suffer from them. 
He would find it an easy matter to get on, but he will not desert his 
tribe. Be on your guard against him, for the Wallachs are revengeful.” 

A proud, contemptuous smile played over the landowner’s face. He 
knew no fear, least of all of a Wallach. ‘I will examine the accused 
men,” he answered, shortly, and walked, followed by the police commis- 
sary and his heyduks, to the town-hall, which stood in an open square in 
the centre of the village. The burgomaster was also summoned. 

Carelessly throwing himself into an arm-chair, the president awaited 
the arrival of the prisoners with petulant silence. When they entered, 
their chains rattled, for their feet were thrust through heavy rings wedded 
together by thick fetters. Stanko and the two young fellows were dressed 
alike. They wore the white bunda, and dirty trousers of coarse white 
stuff. Thin and of middle height, they had a yellowish complexion, large 
black eyes, expressive features, and black hair. Stanko seemed to be close 
on sixty, but he really counted seventy-four years, and had passed at least 
one-third of his life in prison. Wind and weather had hardened his 
body. 
The features of these three men did not express the slightest fear; and, 
indeed, Stanko regarded the magistrates with a contemptuous look. 

Philippovitch was a handsome man, of about two-and-thirty. His 
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slight stature, his delicate, ly limbs, his long pale face, his small 
moustache, his finely-chiselled lips and white teeth, his silky hair, his 
large black eyes overshadowed by the long eyelashes, the entire expres- 
sion of his face,—all gave him a noble appearance. At the first glance 
his countenance produced an agreeable effect, but the wrinkle that crossed 
his broad forehead indicated a firm and unbending will. His dress con- 
sisted of a brown cloak with red cords, loose brown trousers, a cap of 
marten-skin, and tall morocco-leather boots. 

Melzi commenced the examination. The prisoners denied their guilt 
obstinately. Stanko answered the police commissary’s. questions with 
jests, Phifippovitch shortly and seriously. After about half an hour the 
latter lost patience, and said to Melzi, “ You weary me. Condemn me 
if you please: I shall not say a word further. As, however, I did not 
steal the horses, you will convict me unjustly.” And his eye sparkled 
darkly and threateningly. 

Melzi tried to nina his rising anger. “It is said, Philippovitch,” he 
replied, “that you only rob Russians and Jews, and give openly to the 

oor what you take from the rich. Throughout the country there is no 
leastater equal to you; but you have insulted myself and the high, 
well-born president, and you will have to repent it. I will not say that 

you have acted as a rogue, for you lay claim to noble birth, and any 
insulting a is prohibited me by law ; but I tell you that a gallows’ 
rope is worth more than you, with all your haughty demeanour. I will 
give you the opportunity to reflect over your want of uprightness and 
your past conduct.” 

Philippovitch shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, but answered 
never a word. 

At the police commissary’s order the heyduks seized the prisoners, tore 
off their cloaks, led them in front of the town-house, and bound them 
securely to posts generally used for tying up horses, as well as for gagging 
heavy criminals. 

Philippovitch said not a word. He looked gloomy and threatening. 
Not one of the inhabitants of the village, who had eagerly flocked up, 
dared to ridicule him, for he would have avenged it. 

While the prisoners without began to tremble with cold, the president, 
— commissary, and burgomaster sat down comfortably to a steaming 
wl of punch, and played in the best possible temper a game of taroc. 

“ Do you think you will bring the fellows to confess by means of the 
cold ?”’ the landowner asked, presently. 

Melzi laughed cunningly : 

“TI intend to employ a little recipe, which will make their tongues 
wag.” 

The heyduks had brought in four buckets of water. Melzi rose, 
opened the window, and dashed a bucket of cold water on the head of 
each of the prisoners, who stood exactly under the window. 

The unhappy men were unprepared for this, and became restless. 
They shook themselves, and looked silently at Philippovitch, who turned 
pale, and pressed his lips tightly together. It was only his menacing 
look that revealed his feelings. The three herds trembled with cold, 
however much they might seek to hide it, but drops of perspiration 
beaded on Philippovitch’s forehead. 
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Melzi shut the window, and seated himself again at the card-table. 
He did not think of the wretches outside, for he was in luck. Raikocsi 
at length laid the cards aside, and asked, 

« Is it the first time that you treat thieves like flower-pots?” 

Melzi laughed, and declared that it was the best way to bring obsti- 
nate sinners to confess, and ordered the heyduks to fetch four more 
buckets. 

“ How long will you leave the fellows out there?’’ the president 
asked further. 

“Had they been Germans, not half an hour, for they would hardly 
escape with life. But these men are capable of enduring such frost for 
three hours, and merely catch an ordinary cold in the head. If they are 
wrapped in their bundas, they care little whether it snows or rains. I 
have seen Wallachs over whom a very snowball has collected. No one 
could have suspected a human being beneath, and yet a Wallach lay 
there in his bunda fast asleep.” 

He opened the window, and a second bucket of water was —. 

oured on Stanko’s grey head. The old man trembled violently in all 
his limbs, and looked at Philippovitch. 

“‘ Confess, and trust to me,” the latter said, in Wallachian. 

Stanko shouted, with a forced laugh: 

_ My lord commissary, I stole the horses, with the help of these two. 
Philippovitch is innocent.” 

“ Indeed,” Melzi said, with a sarcastic glance at the bear-hunter. 
“ His innocence will have to be proved.” 

He gave the heyduks orders to unfasten the confessedly guilty men, 
and lead them into the towa-house. 

“Give them each a glass of spiced wine,” said Raikocsi, walking to 
the window. 

Philippovitch gave him a piercing glance : 

“ You are very late in showing your pity, my lord president,” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ You can speak now, then !” Raikocsi said, with a triumphant laugh. 
“If you are innocent, you can easily prove to us that you were at home 
last night.” 

The young Wallach exchanged a glance with a pretty young girl 
among the crowd who was known to be his betrothed, and was silent. 

At this moment a Hulan officer came galloping down the road, fol- 
lowed by his servant, and stopped his horse in surprise on seeing Philip- 
povitch. The latter turned pale on recognising the officer; it was Licu- 
tenant-Colonel Paul Aldany. The latter guessed from the prisoner’s wet 
clothes and the bucket in the open window what had occurred. Melzi 
and the president were standing behind it. 

“ Are you not ashamed, sir, to be guilty of such an act ?” the officer 
shouted to the latter in German. “ It is unworthy of an Hungarian !’’ 

Raikocsi, who was on bad terms with Aldany, smiled superciliously : 
“The fellow stole four valuable horses of mine last night: he will be 
loosed from the post so soon as he confesses.” 

Aldany looked at Philippovitch. Their glances met, and the Wal- 
lach’s eye remained calm. 


“He is innocent!” Aldany shouted. ‘He has not robbed you, my 
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lord president ; in an I will be bail for him, no matter the amount 
Scmavaiiodiaie oulint tin at liberty.” 
heyduks did not stir, but looked inquiringly at the police com- 
missary, who appeared angry and confused. 

Once again Aldany repeated his order without success. The country 
folk who stood coleuily around became restless—it was in 1847—and 
one of them shouted that an imperial officer, and German in the bargain, 
had no orders to give here, and had no right to assail the privileges of 
the 

drew himself up in the saddle. “Unfasten the man, hey- 
duks !” he shouted. “I am Count Aldany, an Hungarian magnate.” 

Many heads were uncovered, and the heyduks unfastened the prisoner 
without further hesitation. Philippovitch shook his stiffened limbs and 

ped himself in his cloak. 

“ Are you able to go home alone ?’’ the officer asked. 

“Yes,” the young Wallach answered, “I thank your excellency. I 
did not steal the horses. If ever you require a man, I am at your ser- 
vice.” 

He drew his cap over his ears, gave the president and commissary a 
threatening look, and went rapidly off. 

Raikocsi, in spite of his ill will, could not help inviting the heutenant- 
colonel to step inside. The latter accepted the invitation, because he 
owed the president an explanation about his sympathy with Philippo- 
vitch. 

“T had him for four years in my squadron when I was in Transyl- 
vania as captain in the Archduke Joseph’s Hussars,” he narrated, after 
entering the house. “I took him as my orderly. He was the best 
horseman among my men. He tamed the wildest horse, and in a fortnight 
broke in the most obstinate. Le accompanied me in all the bear-hunts I 
made with Count Remeny, and he soon proved that he was superior to 
all. No one understood better than he how to find the animal’s track. 
When the bear was shot, and rendered furious, he would attack it in the 
Wallach fashion with axe and knife, 1 secured his promotion as corporal, 
and afterwards as sergeant, but then he was removed to another squadron. 
His new captain did not like his free unaffected manner, and Philippo- 
vitch at times neglected his duty by going hunting. The captain got 
in a passion with him one day, and had him put in irons. The young 
hothead drew his sabre and threw it at the captain’s head, slightly wound- 
ing him. Philippovitch was degraded, and sentenced to run the gauntlet 
four times. 1 felt sorry for him, and obtained his pardon and dhesnicsal, 
He was in all respects a faithful and honest lad. Since then I have 
learned to my regret that he does not confine his expeditions to 
hunting, but fetches horses out of Turkey and Russia and sells them 
among us. He told me that he did not steal your horses, and Philippo- 
vitch never told a falsehood.” 
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Il. 


THE BRETHREN OF THE CROSS, 


In Philippovitch’s soul henceforward there was only one feeling, that 
of the most glowing hatred against the president. His former officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Aldany, had taken his promise not to make an 
attack on Raikoesi’s life, and he had given it. Never before had the 
thought of murder occupied his mind, but now he could not get rid of 
it. Still, there were other ways of avenging himself on the president. 

With such thoughts and resolutions he reached the Wallachian village 
of Pancsova, in which he lived, and possessed one of the best houses. 
Though it was only thatched with straw, it had three glazed windows in 
front, and a spacious court-yard with a boarded stable, in which at times 
eight or ten Moldavian or Renke horses stood. In the interior of the 
house cleanliness and order prevailed. Philippovitch not only possessed 
the greatest power over the Wallachs, but was also considered one of the 
most prosperous men among them. 

The greatest interest was excited in the house of Philippovitch by the 
room in which he kept his instruments of the chase. Half a fore 
bearskins hung on the walls, along with a rifle, a long duck-gun, a double- 
barrelled fowling-piece, two short axes, a lance, two saddles, a cavalry 
sabre, a brace of pistols, and a dagger. Ina corner of the room was 
suspended a smal! board, in which a long knife-blade was fixed, and the 
thongs attached to it showed that it was employed as a breastplate. 
Philippovitch fastened it on his chest when he went hunting, and when a 
bear hugged him the knife-blade quietly ran into its breast. 

Still and silent the young Wallach sat down in his room. He gave 
no answer either to his mother, or to a pretty young girl, his sister, who 
bore an unmistakable likeness to him. He did not even think of changing 
his wet clothes. What did they matter? He was no delicate towns- 
man. On his frequent bear-hunts he had far greater privations to 
endure than spending a few hours in wet clothes, even in the winter 
season. Though he did not look strong, he had grown hardened by 
wind and storm, and the strength and elasticity of his muscles were almost 
incredible. 

He sat there brooding gloomily. Suddenly the door of the room 
opened, and a tall, almost blonde, but weather-beaten young man appeared 
on the threshold. 

“‘ Ha, Jensko!” Philippovitch exclaimed, as he sprang up, and hurried 
towards the new arrival. Almost forcibly he drew him into the room, 
and seized his hand. For a moment he looked him fixedly in the face, 
and a tear gathered in his own eye. 

** Wilt thou stand by me, Jensko?’’ he at length asked. 

“ Certainly, whatever it may be. Are we not brothers of the cross 
and faithful partners ?”’ Jeusko replied. 

Philippovitch pressed his hand firmly. 

Both young men belonged to the Union of the Brethren of the Cross, 
who had vowed fidelity to each other in life and death. This fraternity 
was drunk in water, in which a few drops of blood from each of the 
confederates were mingled, and out of a jug at the bottom of which a 
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cross lay. Those who had drunk thus were united for life. In addition, 
Jensko was a passionate and undaunted bear-hunter like Philippovitch 
himself, and although a native of Transylvania, the two young men 
generally went bear-hunting together. 

In a few words Philippovitch described what had occurred, and both 
left the room, in order to consult about the revenge to be taken on the 
president. 

Three days later Raikocsi found the following letter on the table of his 
saloon : 


“Tx THE NAME OF Gop anv His Justice!—Stanko, Marko, and 
Arzub did wrong in stealing your horses: they deserve punishment for 
it. But you threatened and tortured an innocent man, and equally merit 
punishment. 

“The thieves are condemned to restore the horses, and they will 
obey. 
Yon are summoned to pay a penalty of three hundred florins. You 
will lay the money the day after to-morrow under the flat stone which is 
near the well of your Csarda. 

“The people who restore your horses are satisfied with this money 
fine, but the thieves whom you tortured must remain only three months 
in prison, and be well treated. 

“ If you refuse to carry out one of these conditions your estates will 
be destroyed; and in the first place your herds will be driven off and your 
stacks fired; secondly, your house will be burned down ; and, thirdly, you 
will not be permitted to house any harvest from your estates. 

“ This the Brethren of the Cross have sworn !” 


Raikocsi was furious. He could not discover who had brought the 
letter, but he knew from whom it came. In the first outburst of his 
passion he wished to have Philippovitch arrested, but he was afraid of the 
vengeance of the Brethren of the Cross. He must yield, and perhaps he 
might yet succeed in taking his revenge on the bear-hunter. 

The president went in person to his Csarda, and laid the demanded 
three hundred florins under the appointed stone ; but he remained in the 
house, and watched at a window which commanded the well. The night 
= away, and no one appeared. For hours he waited in vain. At 

ength, quite wearied, he mounted his horse and rode to his village, which 
was about five miles distant. A wood came down to the roadside. 
Through caution he rode across country about a couple of hundred yards 
from the wood. Suddenly a shot was fired, and a bullet whizzed over 
his head. 

Forgetting all caution, and excited to madness, he dashed with cocked 

istol in the direction whence the shot had come. All around remained 
silent and gloomy. In the impotence of his wrath he uttered loud im- 
age against the invisible shot. At this moment a rifle flashed near 

im; then, on the other side, a second, followed by a third and fourth. 
Four bullets whistled close over his head, and by their peculiar sound he 
recognised that they had a hole bored through them. A feeling of his 
powerlessness against invisible foes, who shot so certainly even in the 
darkness, overcame him. Still he did not like to betray his fear. 
“ Who whistles last wins the game,” he said, gnashing his teeth. Two 
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more bullets whizzed over his head at these words. He rode slowly 
home. 

The next morning the three hundred florins had disappeared from 
under the stone. On the second night four horses were handed over by 
strangers to the president’s neatherd. He recognised them as his master’s 
horses. 


IIT. 


THE ELECTION. 


THE election to the post of vice-gespann was impending. Raikocsi 
belonged to the Liberal party, and had the greatest hopes that the 
choice would fall on him. Count Bornicz was put up by the Con- 
servative party as the opposition candidate. Both parties met in the 
capital for the election, and both were prepared to gain it. Serious dis- 
turbances were anticipated. Although it was prohibited to take sabres 
to the polling-booth, here and there the end of a thick stick could be seen 
under a bunda, and the small axe that formed the handle had been expressly 
sharpened. 

Raikocsi had collected his partisans in the yard of a large inn, and at 
ten o’clock he started with them for the Comitat-house. The election 
began at first extremely favourable for Raikocsi, but the Conservatives 
soon got a little ahead. Raikocsi was informed of this, and he was de- 
termined to risk anything to secure his election. 

‘“* We must employ force,” he replied ; “a little tumult will intimidate 
our opponents, and then we can easily gain the upper hand again. Fetch 
Firmay.” 

Soon after a colossal man made his appearance, with a bright red face, 
long moustache, and red hair. His blue cloth clothes were overladen 
with tags and silver buttons, He was the Szekler Firmay, renowned for 
his duels with sabre and hatchet. 

Raikocsi whispered a few words in his ear, and a savage delight en- 
livened his features. He unbuttoned his coat, and produced a stout stick 
with an axe, which was hanging from his neck. This battle-axe, known 
as a buzogany, is next to the sabre the national weapon of the Magyars. 
Firmay quitted the president, and ran over the square in front of the 
Comitat-house, yelling, in a thundering voice, ‘ Treachery ! treachery! 
our opponents are voting twice over !” 

“We will drive them away! Long live the fatherland! long live 
liberty !” his accomplices joined in. 

Within a second, more than five hundred battle-axes glistened im the 
hands of the Liberals. Firmay placed himself at their head, and dashed 
at the street occupied by the Conservatives, whom he thus cut off ftom 
their partisans in the court-yard of the Comitat-house. They, too, were 
not quite unprepared, but armed with sword-sticks and axes. Firmay 
rushed at them, and drove them back, as they were in a considerable 
minority. 

More than two hundred of the Conservative party, however, were still 
round the Comitat-house, and Firmay’s wild band now dashed at them. 
They were attacked on both sides: blood already flowed from several 
wounds. Five of the Conservatives had fallen, and yet the Conservatives 
defended themselves manfully. 
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“Forwards! Capture the house!” Firmay ordered. 

“ Back into the house, all of you!”’ a voice shouted in the rear of the 
Conservatives, “then we can keep them at bay! Long live the king! 

live Bornicz! In with you!—in, I say! I will hold them in check !” 

The new combatant stepped out of the ranks of the royalists and 
opposed Firmay. 

“'Tis the bear-hunter! ’tis Philippovitch!” was heard on all sides. 
The Liberals fell back before him. 

“So long as it is not the devil, why should we be afraid of him ?” 
Firmay shouted, with a contemptuous laugh. ‘Come on, my lad, we 
will have a little dance !”’ 

“ Your dancing days will soon be over!” the young Wallach replied. 

A narrow space was left between the opponents. Philippovitch was 
bareheaded: he waved a short broad axe, which seemed too heavy for a 
man of his size. He raised it in the air. The face of the gigantic 
Firmay became red with passion. He rushed furiously on his enemy, 
and dealt a blow at him with his heavy and sharp buzogany. Philippo- 
vitch parried the tremendous stroke with the back of his axe without 
giving way an inch. The polished axe then flashed through the air like 
lightning, and the giant sank to the ground dead, with his skul! cleft 
asunder. 

“ We will avenge Firmay! Forwards!” his comrades shouted, and 
dashed at the bear-hunter. The latter retired, fighting, to the Comitat- 
house, where he held them at bay. ‘The other half of the Conservatives 
drove the Liberals back, and the victory was on their side. Already a 
loud cry of victory was raised, which drew from Raikoesi a suppressed 
and bitter curse. At this moment the cry broke out inside the house, 
“ Fire! fie! we are lost!” Dense smoke poured out of the doors and 
windows of the house, and the Conservatives rushed wildly into the 
court-yard., 

The conquered Liberals had set fire to the house. They extinguished 
the fire, occupied the house, and the victory passed over to them. Two 
squadrons of Elulans advanced to separate the combatants. The Liberals 
retained the victory in spite of Philippovitch’s bold exploit. Raikoesi ob- 
tained a dozen more votes than his opponent. He was vice-gespann, but 
he did not forget how near he had been to defeat, through the deed of a 
man he so fervently hated—the bear-hunter Philippovitch. 

That evening there was a ball at the capital. Raikoesi Jeft it at a late 
hour, and morning was coming on apace ere he reached the Nyirsalu 
wood, through which the road ran. 

The events of the day passed over again before his mind's eye during 
his lonely drive. He thought of Philippoviteh, his deed, his threat, and 
his dauntless courage, and though he knew not what fear was, an uncom- 
fortable feeling crept over him. Suppose he was to meet him now! 

He reached the wood. In the midst of it he noticed a fire not far from 
the road, A dozen suspicious-looking men were sitting round it, and 
several horses were fastened to the trees by their bridles. Raikocsi looked 
anxiously at the men; he was seeking Philippovitch. He thought it 
better to set his horses at a gallop, but suddenly they were checked by a 
tree thrown across the road, in the branches of which they were entangled. 
The men had ieaped up and come within fifteen paces of him. One of 
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them, who carried a lighted torch, shouted in Hungarian, “Do not be 
afraid : we are not here on your account ; but remember the Brethren of 
the Cross!” He then seized the leading horses by the reins and led them 
over the tree. Raikocsi lashed his horses on. 

“Do not forget what I said to you,” the man shouted after him; and 
several hollow bullets whizzed a few paces above the vice-gespann’s 
head. 

The horses were startled, and dashed madly along. He did not check 
them. The oppressive feeling that lay heavy on his breast did not dis- 
appear till the horses turned into his court-yard. He had not recognised 
Philippovitch among the men, but he knew that they had assembled by 
his orders, and the mysterious power of this man caused him even greater 
apprehension. 


IV. 


A DAY'S SHOOTING. 


In Eastern Europe spring and autumn are of short duration, and there 
are really only two seasons—summer and winter. The winter is cold and 
quiet, with starry nights, and is seldom disturbed by rain and snow- 
storms; the summer is as warm as in Andalusia. A luxuriant vegeta- 
tion speedily springs up on the damp, rich soil. 

The neighbourhood of Nyirsalu had assumed quite a different aspect. 
The roads were firm, and the eye gazed all around on growing — 
Immense fields of wheat waved backwards and forwards, the flax-fields 
ran in long strips by the side of the darker hemp and the already blossom- 
ing poppy. Here and there the peasants were at work on the tobacco- 
fields. Other fields were covered with crops of Indian corn, whose heads 
were growing splendidly. Pools of water still stood on some lowlands, 
but they daily grew smaller, and at length entirely disappeared among 
the grass that sprang up between the reeds and rushes. 

Plovers fluttered over these little swamps, and showed the sportsman 
the spot where game was to be found. The quails hidden in the green 
crops called to each other, storks flew through the air in large circles, and 
at times one of them, not fearing man, would swoop down on the marsh 
to snap up a frog, a fish, or a small snake. 

This was the most favourable season for sporting on the moor. It 
conceals game of the most various descriptions: wild geese, ducks, teal, 
pelicans, and cranes, white and black storks, snipe, bittern, &e. Any one 
who has once enjoyed sport on the moor prefers it to any other, in spite 
of its fatigue. ‘Ihe sportsman goes into the water up to the loins, often 
up to the chest, with his long duck-gun held aloft to protect it from the 
wet. He walks cautiously on, for the geese and ducks have a fine scent, 
and if they perceive him too soon, the result of the sport is more than 
doubtful. At a long distance off the cries and quacking and flapping can 
be heard on a pond or green swamp, and the noise these legions of birds 
produce is almost indescribable. It resembles the roaring of the sea, or 
thunder rolling in the distance. They often flutter over the water with 
cries and whistling without flying away. Shortly before sunrise, espe- 
cially, the aquatic birds make a fearful noise. This is the time when they 
rise, and the experienced sportsman likes to take advantage of it. 
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A passionate sportsman will stand thus for hours in the lukewarm 
water, and it frequently happens that he comes across a herd of buffaloes, 
which lie down in the water to recover from the heat of the day, and 
often only raise their noses above the reeds. If he notice them in time, 
he gets out of their way, for if excited, the buffalo is an enemy that fears 
a duck-gun very little. 

The , en om are passionately fond of such sport. Philippovitch 
had learned through his sweetheart that the vice-gespann, on whom he 
had not yet taken his revenge, was going to shoot the following morning 
on the Szumosvar moor. He was thoroughly acquainted with this moor, 
not only as sportsman, but also as enemy of the police, for it was bor- 
dered on one side by a wood, on the other by a river. It would serve 
him as a secure refuge in case of need. 

Philippovitch had still to revenge himself on the vice-gespann for the 
icy ducking, and the idea occurred to him of requiting it by fire. 

“The vice-gespann is active and strong,” he thought to himself; 
“perhaps he will escape with life. At any rate, it will warm him, and a 

ntle roasting will do him no harm.” 

Filled with these thoughts, he went to a countryman who watched 
buffaloes on the moor. The latter gladly seized the opportunity of 
playing an Hungarian official a trick; moreover, he detested the reeds, 
in which his oxen were often lost. The plan of the two Wallachs was, 
therefore, speedily formed. 

When Raikocsi appeared with his servant on the moor, he had no idea 
that two men, provided with lucifers and tow, crept after him, in order to 
fire the reeds at the moment when he was in the midst of them. 

So soon as Philippovitch and his comrade saw the vice-gespaun was 
well among the reeds, they parted. One hurried towards the river, the 
other to the wood. Each threw here and there burning tow into the 
reeds. 

The north wind soon blew the smoke over the entire moor. At first 
Raikocsi paid no attention to it, believing that one of the peasants in the 
neighbourhood was burning reeds, The flames soon leaped up, however, 
and spread in a northern direction. Raikocsi considered this serious, and 
turned back at once. But the clouds of smoke grew denser and denser : 
he soon heard, too, the crackling of the flames, which now became visible 
in the south also. He found himself between two enormous fires. 

Hasty flight between the two seas of fire to the ground not yet burn- 
ing was the sole chance of safety. The vice-gespann hurried towards the 
river, for he remembered that the reed-beds there were damper and less 
extensive. But he was obliged to make more than one circuit to escape 
the flames, and more than once he gave up all hope of salvation. The 
ever-rising flames constantly drove him onward, while the hot, stifling 
smoke almost deprived him of his senses. 

For nearly ten minutes he ran anxiously backwards and forwards, and 
then saw no way out. Surrounded by the flames, he threw himself, 
breathless and desperate, with singed beard, hair, and clothing, on the 
ground. Even the mud in which he sank grew hot. His servant shouted 
loudly, but in vain, for help. In a few minutes the flames reached this 
place of refuge, and Raikocsi sprang up again, and rushed wildly on. 
Whither? He did not kuow himself. It was the haste of unconscious 
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despair. At this moment he saw, at a distance of about thirty yards, 
water streaming behind the burning, blackened reeds. A little stream 
ran there through the slimy péat soil. Like a madman he rushed 
through the burning stalks, and threw himself into the te water. 
His servant followed him. The fire had already caught the clothes of 
both the Hungarians. 

The fire extended to the stream. Raikocsi waded in water to tho 
middle of the swamp. At the moment he leaped into the water he heard 
his powder-flask explode, which he had thrown away a short time pre- 
viously. 

Two other persons heard the report, and accounted for it correctly: the 
Wallachian herd, who was quietly seated again by his buffaloes, and 
Philippovitch, who was hurrying towards the wood. “If he be not 
dead,” the latter thought, “ the fire, at any rate, will have frightened him 
a little.” 

With singed hair, burned clothes, and covered from head to foot with 
mud, Raikocsi, exhausted almost to death, reached his carriage, which he 
had left a short distance off. Philippovitch saw him from the wood; he 
saw his condition, noticed the tottering of his legs, and a smile of con- 
tentment glided over his pale features. 

With the expenditure of his last strength the vice-gespann got into 
his carriage. He looked back. One side of the moor, for a length of 
three miles, was a black smoking surface, with smoke and flame still rising 
at various points. 

When he looked back towards the wood, he fancied he could recognise 
Philippovitch in a man hurrying along through the trees. His eye 
might have deceived him, and yet he was only too well aware that the 
Wallach had fired the moor, and that the flames were aimed at his life. 
He silently pressed his lips together, and flogged the horses, in order to 
reach Nyirsalu as speedily as possible. 

Both Philippovitch and Raikocsi knew what thoughts filled the breast 
of the other, and both only thought of vengeance. The vice-gespann was 
certainly protected by the power of his position, and Philippovitch was 
on his guard, although he was defended more than he supposed by Rai- 
kocsi’s fear of the Brethren of the Cross. He did not dare employ open 
violence against the bear-hunter. Philippovitch was, at the same time, 
the head of the whole Wallachian party, and the death of their leader 
would have forced them into open revolt. Raikocsi intended to take his 
revenge secretly. 


-. 


THE BEAR-HUNT. 


Monrus had passed. 

A great hunt was arranged in the extensive forest between Szamos and 
the little town of Bilknik. This wood was more than forty miles in cir- 
cumference, and was full of game. The officers of an Austrian garrison 
quartered in the vicinity, the Magyars, and Hungarian gentlemen living 
near, also joined the hunt. More than one hundred and fifty beaters were 
ordered out from twelve parishes. 
On the evening before the chase all assembled in front of the forest. 
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Raikocsi was among the sportsmen, and an angry frown settled on his face 
when he noticed among the horsemen who came up ae sp mounted 
on a capital Russian horse, and full — for 

The two men got out of each akan 

The tr a were assembled by bugle signals. Trees were felled, 
brushwood collected, and in a few minutes a mighty fire crackled. 
— and slices of bacon were broiled, gourd battles of potato 

from hand to hand, and soon after beaters, Wallachs, 
and aie were lying round the fire, waiting for the morrow. 

The sportsmen sat over the bottle in a neighbouring forester’s house 
till late in the night, and then had a few hours’ sleep. 

Bugles aroused the sleepers shortly before daybreak, and the whole 
party proceeded into the forest. The beaters were divided into squads, and 
the Papert n posted by the forester. One of the beaters had remained 
a little behind to light a pipe. Raikocsi saw him: it was the old herd 
Stanko. The vice-gespann still owed him a grudge for the horse robbery. 
He abused him for his dawdling, had him thrown down, and ten blows 
administered—he was only a Wallach. 

Several of the officers expressed their horror at this severity. The old 
man rose: he had not given way to a single cry, but his cheeks were pale, 
and his lips quivered. 

Philippovitch had seen all this, and more than once his hand had 
clutched his rifle to send a bullet through the vice-gespann’s head. But 
he retained his self-command. 

The sportsmen were posted, and Philippovitch by some accident stood 
but a short distance from Raikocsi. The forester who stationed the shooters, 
and knew Philippovitch’s sure aim, had given him this spot, because close 
behind it was a carriage full of ladies who wished to witness the sport, 
and required a sure defender, because it was suspected that there was a 
bear in the forest. 

Raikocsi gave the bear-hunter a black, furious look, to which the other 
replied by a sarcastic smile. 

The chase began. Roebuck, foxes, wild-boars, hares, and even a wolf 
were shot. The first drive was soon over, and the beaters were close up 
to the line of sportsmen. Philippovitch had paid but little attention to 
the sport, which offered him but slight interest, as no danger or difficulty 
was connected with it. 

Suddenly he noticed that there was a silence in the centre of the long 
line of beaters. Presently the shout was raised, ‘‘ A bear! a bear !” 

The ladies became alarmed, but Philippovitch begged them to trust to 
him. He got his faithful rifle in readiness, and put his heavy axe ready 
to hand. 

Most of the sportsmen were not prepared for such game, and could 
not conceal a feeling of apprehension. 

Directly after the bushes parted, and a large black bear with a white 
throat, the most dangerous of all, slowly trotted towards the sportsmen. 

Philippovitch shouted to his next man not to fire yet, but several shots 
echoed through the forest at the moment. The bear was hit and 
wounded, but not incapacitated. It growled loudly, and displayed its 
terrible white teeth. 


It rushed straight at the vice-gespann, but stopped at a distance of 
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thirty pom The latter raised his gun, and discharged both barrels at 
it. The furious animal, struck in the side, dashed at its enemy, and 
stood upon its hind legs. Raikocsi dauntlessly clubbed his rifle to attack 
it with the butt. He was in the utmost L 

Not one of the sportsmen caer yen sone the vice-gespann stood 
in front of the bear. Philippovitch alone could have done so, and he 
never missed his mark. But he did not seem to think of it. He had 
let his heavy rifle fall, and held his axe in the right hand. 

He knew best the danger to which his enemy was exposed, but he 
would not, could not, assist him. A savage grin crossed his face when 
he noticed that the vice-gespann, in spite of all his blows at the bear’s 
head, drew each moment nearer to death. At length Raikocsi’s rifle was 
broken by a heavy blow, and he involuntarily gave a cry, for he saw that 
he was hopelessly lost. He tried to fly, but the bear caught him up with 
one spring, and dashed him to the ground with its paw. But Philippo- 
vitch could stand it no longer: he forgot his enmity for the moment, for 
the bear-hunter’s nature was powerfully excited in him. With one 
spring he stood by the bear’s side; his heavy axe flashed through the 
air, and cleft the animal’s head in two ; a second stroke cut off the paw 
that held the vice-gespann down. 

The bear had fallen dead, and hardly quivered. A loud hurrah 

ted the determined bear-hunter. Now he appeared to notice, for the 
first time, that he had saved the life of his bitterest foe. He gave a con- 
temptuous and sarcastic glance at the slightly injured vice-gespann. 

‘We shall meet again!’ he shouted to him; then turned away, 
mounted his horse, and galloped off, not troubling himself about the 
bear. 

Raikocsi trembled. He understood the Wallach’s glance, and at this 
moment would sooner have been torn asunder by the bear. 


VL. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


More than a year had passed since thig day. Much had altered in 
Hungary since then. The storms and disturbances of 1849 had broken 
out in that country, and war everywhere prevailed. The dreamy hopes 
to which the Magyars yielded were for a moment fulfilled. Suddenly, 
however, the scene changed. The Sclavons would neither speak Hun- 
garian nor surrender their own manners and customs. Wallachs, Saxons, 
Croats, and Slovaks evinced most hostile feelings. Kossuth and his 
partisans had carried the war into Austria: the whole of Hungary was 
in a state of revolt. 

But the events of that year are too well known: we can only record 
some incidents of it. 

Even before Windischgriitz marched into Hungary, Philippovitch and 
his friend Jensko, who in the mean while had married his sister, placed 
themselves at the head of the Wallachs to avenge themselves on the 
Magyars for years of oppression. Their first daring exploit was an attack 
on Nyirsalu. They plundered Raikocsi’s house and then burned it. The 
vice-gespann, who was attached to the Liberal Hungarian party, took his 
revenge on the bear-hunter’s cottage. 
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Philippovitch’s band soon counted above a thousand, all wild, deter- 
mined men, who followed their us leader everywhere. The 
Hungarians were afraid of them, for ty and arson marked their path. 
Still they requited it on the Wallachian ee nar ene 

ri Fn the numerical superiority of the Hungarians, the ac 
retired in small bands to the saddaies on the Polish frontier. Philippo- 
vitch collected them again, and when the proper moment arrived, the 
terrible bear-hunter dashed down from the mountains with his band like 
an avalanche, and committed frightful atrocities. It was the day of that 
revenge which he had awaited so long. 

Thus the dice fell lucky and unlucky by turns, until the scene beneath 
the walls of the castle of Szamosvar, one of the last in the great sangui- 
nary drama. 

Stephan Bermy resided in the castle, but he lay sick and at death’s door 
in bed. A brigade, commanded by Raikocsi, whom the Magyar govern- 
ment had nominated commissary-general, had arrived at Szamosvar, and 

repared the castle for the best resistance possible. Loopholes were made 
in the walls, and four guns on the roof swept the plain, where a powerful 
Austrian corps appeared on the same day. Both bodies prepared for 
a serious contest. 

This took place on the following day. Two ladies were standing at a 
window of the castle, and watching the action through a telescope with 
great anxiety. Fortune had as yet declared for neither party, and a 
violent conflict was taking place at the moment between a regiment of 
Austrian Hulans and one of Hungarian Hussars. 

The bugles were sounding their piercing isolated notes, which urged 
on the squadrons to the contest. The ground shook again beneath the 
hoofstrokes of two thousand horses. Both regiments broke their ranks— 
a very rare instance in cavalry actions—and the troops fought singly. 

The fate of the engagement was still undecided, though it seemed to 
be slightly in favour of the Hungarians, when a loud wild yell and the 
sounds of cow-horns were heard in the rear of the Magyars. At the 
same instaut some three hundred horsemen dashed at the Hungarians. 

“We are lost!” one of the ladies standing at the window shrieked, as 
she staggered back. ‘ We are lost! they are the Wallachs!”’ 

At the head of the little band, who were armed with scythes, lances, 
and sabres, and dashed with wild fury on the startled Hungarians, rode 
their leader, Philippovitch, the bear-hunter. His eye flew along the 
ranks of the Hungarians. He sought some one—Raikocsi. No sooner 
did he see him than he rushed towards him. Raikocsi also recognised his 
embittered foe, and swung his sabre in the air. In a second they met. 
Philippovitch held a pistol in his hand; he pulled the trigger, but missed. 
At the same moment the Hungarian’s sabre was buried in his chest. 
“Die, dog!’ Raikocsi yelled loudly and furiously. But he had not 
raised his blood-dripping sabre again, ere a second shot from the Wallach 
scattered his brains. Without a cry he fell from his horse. 

Philippovitch appeared unwounded. He held the pistol in his hand, 
and drew himself up in the saddle; his eye rested on bie fallen foe, and 
a glad smile of pleasure played over his features ; then, he fell dead from 
his horse, and the two men who had hated each other so fervently lay 
side by side. 


